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INTRODUCTION 


1. Pracrican PROLEGOMENA 


In this edition of Politics the Books are in the ms. 
order ; the division into chapters and sections is that 
of Schneider (1809); also, to facilitate reference, 
there are indicated in the margin the pages, columns 
and lines of Bekker’s Berlin text (1831), which with 
its volumes of scholia (1836) and Bonitz’s index (1870) 
has rendered invaluable service to students (its lines 
are numbered, and its two columns denoted by later 
editors by a and 8, so that it affords a reference to 
every line of the extant works of Aristotle except The 
Athenian Constitution, only rediscovered in 1890). 

Some modern editors have rearranged the Books, 
placing the 7th and 8th as 4th and 5th, and the 4th, 
5th and 6th either as 6th, 7th and 8th, or as 6th, 8th and 
7th. Also some number them by the Greek alphabet, 
but others by the Greek numerals, using s, ¢, 7 
instead of Z, H, 90 to denote 6,7,8. Moreover, two 
modes of dividing the Books into chapters are in 
vogue, and with one of these two different divisions 
of the chapters into sections have been used. The 
result is that such a reference as ‘ Politics, Z, v. 6’ 
might denote twelve different passages in twelve 
different editions. 

The arguments for the two different rearrange- 
ments of the order of the Books are based on their 
contents, and editors have made conjectural altera- 
tions of the cross-references in the text to suit these 
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rearrangements ; but the reasons, based on these 
cross-references and on the general contents, in 
favour of retaining the traditional order seem to me 
almost or quite as strong, while the reasons of con- 
venience (vigorously stated by Immisch in_ his 
edition, pp. vi f.) are overwhelming. 

It also seems desirable to explain that this transla- 
tion is designed primarily to serve as an assistance 
to readers of the Greek, not as a substitute for it; 
it aims at being explanatory, so far as is possible 
without expanding into mere paraphrase. A version 
intended to be read instead of the Greek might well 
be on different lines. It might be quite literal and 
non-committal, keeping as close as possible to the 
form of the Greek and reproducing even its gaps of 
expression and what are or seem to our ignorance 
to be its ambiguities, and leaving the student to go 
for explanation to the commentators; or, on the 
other hand, it might render the meaning but ignore 
the form, and substitute terse and finished English 
for Aristotle’s great variety of styles—for he ranges 
from mere jottings and notes to passages of ample 
discourse, not devoid of eloquence, though hardly 
models of Attic distinction and grace. 

A rendering on the latter lines was provided for 
English readers once and for all by Jowett, whose 
translation with notes and essays (1885) is an English 
classic. This version, revised by Ross (1921), is of 
the greatest service to the student who wants to 
know the things that Aristotle said, but not the way 
he had of saying them. 


2. Mss. ano Text or Potitics 
The mss. are not very old nor very good. The 
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oldest evidence for the text is a translation in bar- 
barous Latin by a Dominican monk of the thirteenth 
century, William of Moerbeke in Flanders. It is 
occasionally quoted here as Guil., and when the 
readings of its lost Greck original can be inferred 
from it, they are given as L.* The five best extant 
Greek copies are of the fifteenth century: one at 
Berlin, Hamiltonianus (H), one at Milan (M), and 
three at Paris (P!, P?, P). Of these H represents 
an older text than any other; M and P! form a 
family with L ; P? and P? group with various inferior 
Mss., and are usually considered less reliable than 
the other family.2 The text of Politics is thus very 
uncertain in detail, although uncertainties affect- 
ing the meaning are fortunately not very numerous. 
Some inaccuracies of expression attested by all the 
Mss. are precisely similar to inaccuracies in other 
places attested by some mss. and avoided by others ; 
but as to how far the former inaccuracies are to be 
accredited to the author and how far to his trans- 
mitters, no two scholars will agree. 

In this edition room has only been found for the 
most interesting variant readings. 


8. EDITIONS 


The commentary of Newman on the whole work 
(4 vols., 1887-1902) and that of Susemih! and Hicks 
on five Books (1894) are most valuable collections 
of information. The Teubner edition of Susemihl 
revised by Immisch (2nd ed., 1929) gives a useful 
brief presentation of the evidence for the text. 

* Also the version of Aretinus (Leonardo Bruno of Arezzo). 


1438, is once or twice cited as Ar. 
> Codd. cet. in the critical notes of this edition. 
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4, Lire or ARISTOTLE 


Diogenes Laertius’s Lives of the Philosophers, supple- 
mented from other sources, gives us a fairly detailed 
knowledge of Aristotle’s life. His father was an 
hereditary member of the medical profession, and 
physician to the king of Macedon, Amyntas II. 
Aristotle was born in 384 B.c. at the little colonial 
city of Stagirus, on the Gulf of the Strymon, of 
which he remained a citizen all his life, although he 
passed half of it at Athens. Perhaps it is possible 
to find some trace of his northern origin in his 
writings ; if in some details of his thought he is more 
Athenian than the Athenians, his style has little 
Attic neatness, fluency or grace, even though his 
vocabulary has no definitely non-Attic features. 
He came to Athens at the age of seventeen to pursue 
his education, and became a pupil of Plato, remaining 
a member of the Academy for twenty years, till 
Plato’s death. Speusippus then became head of the 
school, and Aristotle left Athens for Atarneus in 
Asia Minor, where his former fellow-pupil Hermeias 
was now ‘tyrant.’ He entertained Aristotle for 
three years, and gave him his niece as wife ; but then 
he fell into the hands of the Persians. Aristotle fled 
to the neighbouring island of Lesbos, and in 342 was 
invited by King Philip to return to Macedon and 
become the tutor of Alexander, now thirteen years 
old. At sixteen the prince became regent, Philip 
being engaged in war with Byzantium. His tutor 
retired to Stagirus, which had been destroyed by 
Philip in the Olynthian war, but which Aristotle 
had been allowed to restore. But he returned to 
Athens when Alexander succeeded to his father’s 
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throne in 336 B.c., and set up as a professor of philo- 
sophy, breaking away from the Academy and estab- 
lishing a kind of college in the Lyceum. This was a 
precinct of Apollo and the Muses just outside the 
city, and its zepizaros or walks, in which Aristotle 
taught, gave the new school its name of Peripatetic ; 
he equipped it with a large library and a natural 
history museum. 

Aristotle’s professorship lasted till 322 B.c., when 
on Alexander’s death Athens led a Greek revolt 
against Macedon. Aristotle, an alien, a protégé of 
the court and friend of the viceroy Antipater, and 
a critic of democracy, fell a victim to anti- Macedonian 
feeling ; like Socrates before him, he was prosecuted 
for impiety. Saying that he would not let Athens 
‘sin twice against philosophy, he withdrew to his 
estate at Chalcis in Euboea, and died in the same 
year. 

His body was taken to Stagirus for burial, and his 
memory was honoured there by a yearly festival. 
He left his library and the originals of his own 
writings to his pupil Theophrastus, who succeeded 
him as head of the Lyceum. 


5. ARISTOTLE’S WRITINGS 


Aristotle’s writings were partly more or less 
popular works on philosophical subjects, and partly 
scientific treatises. The former were published 
(é€xdedopévot Adyor), and are doubtless included 
among the ‘ exoteric discourses’ referred to in his 
extant works (e.g. Pol. 1323 a 32), though that term 
seems to cover the writings of other philosophers also. 
They are all lost, unless The Athenian Constitution 
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is held to belong to this group. No doubt they had 
the charm and flow of style which Cicero and Quin- 
tilian praise in Aristotle. To the latter group belong 
the extant works, and these are for the most part 
singularly devoid of those qualities of style. They 
are called ‘lectures’ (dkpoarixot Adyot), and in 
fact each consists of a collection of separate dis- 
courses on different parts of a subject, loosely put 
together to form a treatise on the whole, with transi- 
tional passages of summary and preface, and cross- 
references, often untraceable. Some passages are 
mere outlines of the argument, others set it out fully 
but baldly, and others are copious and even eloquent, 
as if written to be read by the professor to his class. 
Doubtless they are actual drafts for courses of 
lectures, put together by Aristotle or his pupils to 
form treatises, and kept in the library of the school 
as an encyclopaedia for the use of students. It is to 
them that Cicero refers when in another passage he 
speaks of Aristotle’s writings as ‘ notes ’ (commentarit). 


6. Poititics anpb ETHICS 


For Aristotle Political Science is the second half of 
a subject of which Ethics is the first half; indeed in 
the opening chapters of The Nicomachean Ethics the 
term Politiké is applied to the whole subject. It is 
the science of human affairs, of man’s happiness or 
good. This consists in a certain mode of life, and 
man’s life is shaped for him by his social environment, 
the laws, customs and institutions of the community 
to which he belongs. Aristotle describes man in 
biological terms as ‘ by nature a political animal ’ ; he 
only develops his capacities in society, rightly organ- 
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ized for his welfare. The aim of Politiké is to dis- 
cover first in what mode of life man’s happiness 
consists, then by what form of government and what 
social institutions that mode of life can be secured. 
The former question requires the study of man’s 
éthos or character, which occupies The Nicomachean 
Ethics ; the latter is the subject of the constitution 
of the state, which is treated in Politics. Polttics 
is a sequel to Ethics, the second half of a single 
treatise, although it bears the title that in the preface 
has been given to the whole subject ; this subject 
is covered by Plato in the single dialogue of The 
Republic. 

In Aristotle’s whole scheme of science, Politiké 
belongs to the group of Practical Sciences, which 
seek knowledge as a means to action, whereas the 
Theoretic Sciences (such as theology, metaphysics, 
pure mathematics and astronomy) seek knowledge 
for its own sake. The Practical Sciences fall into two 
groups again ; the ‘ Poietic ’ or Productive Sciences, 
which tell us how to make things, and the Practical 
Sciences in the narrower sense of the term, which 
tell us how to do things: the former aim at some 
product or result, of the latter the actual practice 
of the art is itself the end. The former include the 
professions and the handicrafts, the latter the fine 
arts, like dancing and music, which are pursued for 
their own sake (though in Greek the term 7réyv7, 
‘art’ or craft, is sometimes confined to the former 
group—compare the English word ‘ technology ’). 

The supreme Practical Science is Politské; it is 
the science of man’s welfare or happiness as a whole. 
It is practical in the wider sense of the term, because 
it studies not only what happiness is (the topic of 
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Ethics), but also how it is to be secured (that of Poli- 
tics) ; and it is also practical in the narrower sense, 
because happiness is found (in Ethics) not to be a 
product of action but itself to consist in action of a 
certain sort. 


7. OrnER ARISTOTELIAN Works on Po.trics 


The short cssay Oeconomicus included among the 
works of Aristotle is certainly by one or more 
Peripatetics of a later date. Other political works of 
Aristotle recorded are IloAcrixds (a dialogue), epi 
‘Pijtopos 1) LLoXutixot, Tept BaocAeias, “AAcEavdpos 7 
"Yep Arouxtov (a dialogue on colonization), Accaw- 
pata I1éXewv (formal pleadings on points of difference 
submitted by the Greek states to the arbitration of 
Philip), Nopipu or Népipa BapBapixd (an account of 
the institutions of non-Hellenic peoples, including 
the Etruscans), and most important of all, TloAcretac 
(a series of accounts of the constitutions of a large 
number of Greek states, enlivened with legends, local 
proverbs, and even anecdotes). This last work, 
until the discovery of The Athenian Constitution in 
1890, was only known to us from a number of quota- 
tions and references in later writers. It was a collec- 
tion of materials upon which Politics was based, and 
is referred to as such at the conclusion of The Nico- 
machean [thics. 


8. Date or ComposiITIOn oF POLITICS 


The latest event mentioned in Politics (V. viii. 
10, 1811 b 2) is the death of Philip of Macedon, 
836 n.c. The work is not finished, and Aristotle died 
in 322 B.C. 
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9. STRUCTURE OF THE WoRK 


Most of Aristotle’s extant works look like com- 
pilations of several /ogot or discourses dealing with 
different parts of the subject, and somewhat loosely 
put together to form a treatise on the whole. This 
applies to Politics more than to any other; it 
seems to consist of three sets of lectures, not com- 
pletely finished, not systematically connected, and 
partly overlapping: viz. (1) Books I.-JII., Prole- 
gomena—the theory of the state in general and a 
classification of the varieties of constitution; (2) 
Books IV., V., VI.. Practical Polities—the nature of 
existing constitutions, and principles for their good 
government ; (3) Books VII., VIII., Ideal Politics— 
the structure of the best state (unfinished). 

A probable view? is that the work was begun on 
one plan and later finished on another. Book I.,a 
prefatory treatise on domestic economy, was prob- 
ably written for the first plan; it is unfinished, and 
clumsily fitted on to its present sequel. Book II. 
also looks like part of the first plan, kept to form part 
of the second one; the same applies to Book IIL, 
perhaps the oldest part of all, which shows signs of 
incomplete revision to fit the new plan. Books IV., 
V., VI. are the newer work, and contemporary with 
the conclusion of The Nicomachean Ethics. Books 
VII., VIII., the Best State, are the earlier work, put 
aside unfinished when the plan was changed, and 
their substitute was never written. 


¢ Stocks in Classical Quarterly, xxi., partly following von 
Arnim and Jaeger. Barker in Classical Review, xlv. p. 162, 
discusses the point in relation to Aristotle’s life and political 
experiences. 
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10. OUTLINE oF CONTENTS 
(1) Prolegomena, Books I., II., II. 


Book I. The Famtly.—The state (c. i.) is not merely 
a large family (a retort to Plato’s communism), but 
different in kind, yet it is a natural outgrowth from 
an aggregation of villages, as the village is from 
an aggregation of families. The family (c. ii.) is a 
partnership of master and slave, husband and wife, 
father and children ; it involves the business of pro- 
vision. Mastership (c. ii. continued): the slave is a 
live tool, and slavery is natural—the division into ruler 
and ruled permeates nature (soul and body, reason 
and appetites, man and animals, male and female), 
and some men have only bodily capacities. Criticism 
really hits “legal slavery’; ‘natural slavery’ is 
recognized by common sense, and there is community 
of interest and friendship between master and slave. 
But the acquisition of slaves and the direction of 
their tasks are not part of mastership proper. The 
business of provision (c. iii.)—is it part of family 
economy, or subsidiary ? Nature supplies food for 
animals, and animals for the food and service of man ; 
so one kind of acquisition—the supply of the limited 
wealth needed for the good life—does belong to family 
economy. But another kind uses goods for exchange, 
aided by the invention of money, which led to com- 
merce ; hence the mistaken beliefs that money is the 
sole wealth and that the good life is bodily enjoyment. 
The natural and necessary art of provision is sub- 
sidiary to family economy; the other kind is justly 
disliked, especially usury—money breeding money. 
The branches of natural and unnatural provision are 
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outlined (c. iv.), with a third intermediate kind, the ap- 
propriation of the uncultivated gifts of the soil; and 
reference is made to former treatises, dealing in 
particular with monopoly. The relation of the head 
of the family (c. v.) to the wife resembles republi- 
can government, and that to the children royalty. 
All three classes of household subjects have their 
virtues, the slaves’ imparted by the master’s ad- 
monition, the women’s and children’s by education 
directed in the interest of the state. 

Book II., The best Constitutions known, theoretical 
and actual (c. i.).—Plato’s Republic aims at unity 
by communism ; but complete unity of the state is 
not desirable, his system (c. ii.) will not produce it, 
his account is incomplete, and there are other minor 
objections. The communism of Laws (c. iii.) is less 
thorough-going. The equalitarian constitution of 
Phaleas and that of Hippodamus (cc. iv., v.) are criti- 
cized, with a short essay on the dangers of political 
innovation ; then the constitution of Sparta (c. vi.), 
that of Crete, said to have been its model (c. vii.), and 
that of Carthage (ce. viii.). There follow notes on 
Solon and a few other law-givers (c. ix.). 

Book III., The Nature of the State.—Political Science 
(ce. i.-iii.) asks ‘What is a citizen?’ and ‘ Is the good- 
ness of a citizen the same as the goodness of a man ?’ 
(in other words, What share in government constitutes 
citizenship and what classes should possess it? and 
in order to perform its duties, must one possess all 
the moral virtues or only special political abilities ). 
Citizenship means at least membership of the 
judiciary and the assembly, and therefore requires 
some property and leisure; and manual work and 
trade are incompatible with the necessary mental 
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qualities. On this basis the forms of government 
are classified (cc. iv., v.). They vary according as 
the sovereign is one man or a few or the many, and 
according as these govern for the common good or for 
their own; this gives three Correct Constitutions 
—Royalty, Aristocracy, Constitutional Government ; 
and three Deviations—Tyranny, Oligarchy, Demo- 
cracy (t.e., essentially, the rule of the poor and un- 
leisured, not the rule of the many). The distribution 
of power (c. vi.): the state is a partnership for 
the good life, and in principle those who contribute 
most to this have most right to power. In practice, 
perhaps, the laws should be sovereign ; but they may 
be bad. The rule of the many is a simple solution— 
they have at least collective wisdom and wealth ; 
but they should not share the highest offices, only elect 
to and control them. The subject is treated afresh 
(ce. vii., viii.): cducation and virtue are the best 
claims to power—wealth, birth and numbers have 
relative but not absolute claims. Supereminence 
puts a man or group of men above the law: hence 
the value of ostracism, for even in the idcal state 
supereminence would be dangerous—except super- 
eminence in virtue, which should make a man 
monarch. Royalty (c.ix.)—Spartan, oriental, elective 
(the aesymnete), that of heroic times, and (c. x.) 
absolute monarchy. It calls for supreme virtue in an 
individual; but royalty passed into aristocracy as 
virtue spread, and aristocracy degenerated into 
oligarchy ; this was overthrown by tyrants, and these 
put down by democracy. Truly (c. xi.) the law 
should rule, z.e. reason ; and the monarch must have 
helpers, which points to aristocracy. But surpassing 
individual excellence does occur, and then absolute 
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monarchy is justified. Recapitulation on Royalty 
Cxii,). 

(Of the other five constitutions, four are treated, 
though not on a symmetrical plan, in Books IV., V., 
VI. Aristocracy was touched on as a variant to Royalty 
in III. x., xi., and actual cases of it are alluded to in 
IV. vii., but it is replaced by the Best Constitution, 
the unfinished essay on which forms Books VII. and 
VIII. The substitution of dpiorn wodtveia as an 
equivalent for dpioroxparia and PBacrAeia is justified 
in LY. iii. 1 (1289 a 31 ff.): is this an interpolation ) 


(2) Practical Politics, Books IV., V., VI. 


Book IV. Extsting Constituttions.—Science (c. i.) 
must study not only the ideally best form of state 
but the best under given conditions. Monarchy 
and Aristocracy (c. ii.) have been dealt with; there 
remain Constitutional Government, and the Devia- 
tions (in descending order of merit), Democracy, 
Oligarchy, Tyranny—their varieties and their suit- 
ability to various peoples, their establishment and 
their Sete against revolution (the contents 
of Books IV., V., VI). Constitutions (ce. iii.) vary 
in the eae of power according to rank and 
wealth. Democracy and Oligarchy are usually 
thought the chief forms; they really differ (c. iv.) 
not merely as the rule of the free and of the w ealthy, 
but as that of the free majority and the wealthy 
minority. The necessary classes are farmers, arti- 
sans, shopkeepers, labourers, soldiers, councillors 
and judges, rich men, magistrates (Plato wrongly 
omitted the last three). Some may overlap, but 
rich and poor are distinct, so that Oligarchy and 
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Democracy are the normal forms of government. 
Democracy (c. iv.) has four varieties, according as 
the qualifications of property and citizen-birth, and 
the supremacy of law over decrees of the assembly, 
are in force or are not. Oligarchy (c. v.) also has four 
varieties, according as power goes by a moderate or 
a high property-qualification, or by heredity, or is 
the arbitrary rule of powerful families called a 
Dynasty. The normal historical succession of the 
four varicties of Democracy and of Oligarchy are 
traced. Aristocracy, in a secondary sense, is a blend 
of these two, based on merit and numbers, or on 
merit, numbers and wealth. Constitutional Govern- 
ment (ce. vi., vii.) is also a blend of Oligarchy and 
Democracy (approximating more to the latter), being 
based on numbers and wealth; it is brought about 
by the institution of pay for service in the courts, 
and of either a moderate property-qualification 
for the assembly or else election without property- 
qualification of magistrates ; it brings contentment, 
and so is stable. Tyranny (c. viii.) is monarchy based 
on force, irresponsible and selfish. Constitutional 
Government (c. ix.), based on the virtues of the 
middle class, is best on the average. But (c. x.) 
the best constitution for a given state depends 
on the relative numbers of the free, the middle 
class and the wealthy. Citizenship should be 
limited to those who bear arms, with a property- 
qualification admitting a majority. Classification 
of constitutions (cc. xi., xii.) is based on the 
distribution of deliberative, judicial and executive 
functions, the tenure and numbers of the executive, 
and their mode of election (fourteen modes are 
enumerated). The functions of the judiciary 
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(c. xiii.), eight in number, are stated, and various 
modes of its appointment. 

Book V. Revolutions—their causes and their pre- 
vention.—Revolution (c. i.) springs from a desire of 
the many or the rich for more power (though de- 
mocracy is less liable to it than oligarchy). The 
various motives and circumstances that lead to it 
are set out (c. ii.), with historical instances of its 
arising from quite petty events (c. iii.); and special 
causes that operate in democracies, oligarchies and 
aristocracies (cc. iv., v., vi.). It is prevented (e. vii.) 
by the opposite causes and measures, which are 
discussed in general, and for oligarchy and democracy 
in particular, as well as (c. viii.) for monarchies, 
royalty and tyranny being contrasted : a variety of 
personal motives cause attacks on tyrants, but the 
monarchy of old days was only endangered by dis- 
cord in the reigning house or by excessively harsh 
rule. Royalty is preserved (c. ix.) by moderation ; 
tyranny by two opposite methods, harsh repression 
or conciliatory public spirit (historical examples). 
Criticism (c. x.) of Plato’s treatment of revolution 
in The Republic, with his theory of a regular cycle of 
constitutional changes. 

Book VI. (a) Democracy and Oligarchy.—Democracy 
(c. i.) varies in form with the prevalent industries of 
the people, its basis being liberty and equality (not 
‘proportional equality,’ balancing wealth against 
numbers). Agricultural democracy (c. ii.) is the 
best, pastoral next; traders and labourers are too 
fond of politics and a field for demagogy. Devices 
to safeguard democracy (ec. iii.), especially coloniza- 
tion. Oligarchy (c. iv.)—the more tyrannical its 
form the more protection it needs, an elaborate 
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military systeni and placation of the people by public 
benefactions. (6) The various Offices of Government 
are enumerated and discussed (c. v.). 


(3) Ideal Politics, Books VII., VIII. 


Book VII. The Best Constitution : external condt- 
tions, population.—The writer begins (ce. i.-iii.) with 
a résumé of Ethics: the best life for the state 
as for the man is the life of virtue with enough 
external goods for virtuous action ; the highest form 
of this for a man is the inner life of thought, and 
similarly for the state external dominion is inferior 
to the internal activity of politics. The necessary 
conditions of the ideal but practicable state (iv., v.) 
are a population not too small nor too large for the 
best common life, a country large enough for the 
temperate maintenance of this population and easily 
defensible, a suitable city site (the advantages and 
disadvantages of a sea-port are set out). The 
citizens (c. vi.) should be of a race like the Greek, 
at once spirited and intelligent. Of the necessary 
classes (c. vii.), the artisans and farmers (c. viii.) 
are unfit for citizenship, which must carry military, 
political, judicial and priestly functions ; they should 
be slaves or alien serfs. The history of the caste- 
system (c. ix.) is discussed. The land must be 
partly public, to support religion and the public 
meals, partly private ; each citizen is to have one 
farm near the city and another near the frontier. 
The site and plan of the city (cc. x., xi.), water- 
supply, fortifications, temples, state agora, market 
agora, and guard-posts and shrines in the country. 
The discipline and education of the _ citizens 
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(c. xii.); to natural gifts must be added training of 
habit and reason (c. xiii.), the psychology and objects 
of which are discussed ; and the life of leisure is the 
ultimate aim. To produce the finest human material 
(c. xiv.) the state must regulate marriage, and the 
training of infancy and childhood. Education proper 
(c. xv.) falls into two parts, for the ages 7 to 14 and 
14 to 21. 

Book VIII. The Best Constitution continued.— 
Education must be systematic, universal and public 
(c. i.). Studies (c. ii.) should be edifying, and useful 
studies should be pursued with a liberal tone. Gym- 
nastics (c. iii.) are to train spirit; for children (cc. 
iv., v.) they should be gentle, then three years of 
study should follow, then a period of rigorous bodily 
training. Music is not merely a harmless amusement 
or a rational pastime ; it is morally educative—it 
exercises and refines the emotions. Moderate 
skill in performance on the lyre (c. vi.) should be 
acquired, but the flute and cithara are too profes- 
sional, and the flute too emotional; and so (e. vii.) 
is the Phrygian mode—the ethical Dorian mode is 
more suited for education. 


(The treatise here breaks off.) 
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APISTOTEAOTS 
TIOAITIKOQN A 


I. ’Ezewdy wadoav rodw dp@pev Kowwviay tid 1 
ovoav, Kal macav Kowwviav ayalot twos évexev 
suveaTnKuiay (rod yap elvas doxotvtos ayalot 
Xap TavTa mpaTTovo. TavTes), SHAov ws Tacat 
sev ayabod TWWOS oToxalovrat, pddvoTa 8€ Kal 
Too KupiwTarov mavToy 1) TAC@V _Kopwwrarn Kal 
mdoas Tepiexovoa tas aAAas: atrn 8 é€oriv % 
Kadoupevn oAts Kal 7 KoWWwvia 4 ToAITiKH. Soot 2 

A 
jrev odv olovTat ToXiTiKOv Kat BaotdtKov Kat 
\ \ 
oikovojuiKov Kal SeomroTtKov elvar Tov adrov, ov 
~ 4 Fi A A > 4 / 
Kad@s A€yovow: mAnVe yap Kat GdvydryTL vopt- 
4 > > b ow 4 4 

10 Covot Svadeperw GAA’ odKk cide TovTwY EKacTor, 

Ps 4 \ ay 5 , * Se , 
olov ay pev oddAiywv, Seaomdtynyv, av dé mAEdvwr, 

5 tA av > 7 f Q ay 
oikovopov, avy 6 étt trAEwvwy, ToAuTiKOy 7 Baot- 
r / e 50e 5 / LA > 7 “A 

udv, ws oddev dtadépovoay jreyddnv olkiay 7) 
pukopay moAw: Kat qroAurikoy Sé Kai BaowrsKdr, 
bid A > h} > , , ¢ de 

1oTay prey avtos edeatnKkn, PactAiKdv, Oray o¢ 


* The Greek word had not acquired a specially political 
connotation as the English word ‘ community ’ has. 
> Socrates and Plato. 
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ARISPOTLE’S POLIMICS 
BOOK I 


1 I. Every state is as we see a sort of partnership,? Book I. 
and every partnership is formed with a view to some ce 
good (since all the actions of all mankind are done with 
a view to what they think to be good). Itis therefore the state 
evident that, while all partnerships aim at some good, eeHeeaally 
the partnership that is the most supreme of all and from the 
includes all the others does so most of all, and aims F#™": 
at the most supreme of all goods; and this is the 
partnership entitled the state, the political associa- 

2tion. Those ® then who think that the natures of 
the statesman, the roval ruler, the head of an estate ° 
and the master of a family are the same, are mista- 
ken; they imagine that the difference between these 
various forms of authority is one of greater and smaller 
numbers, not a difference in kind—that is, that the 
ruler over a few people is a master, over more the 
head of an estate, over more still a statesman or 
royal ruler, as if there were no difference between 
a large household and a small city ; and also as to 
the statesman and the royal ruler, they think that 
one who governs as sole head is royal, and one who, 


© olxovéuos denoting a higher grade than deorérns is 
unusual. For their ordinary use see c. ii. § | fin. 
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Kara Adyous Tijs EMLOTHENS THS ToLavTNS KaTE 
pépos apywv Kal apxdpevos, TrohuruKov" Tatra 8 
ovK éoTw adn Oy. dAdov 6° €atat TO Acydprevov 
emoKorobat KaTa THY donynuerny peBodov- womep 
yap ev Tois aAAots To avvOerov péxpe TOV douv- 
bérwy avayKn dtawpeiv (Tatra yap éAdyiora pdpia 
Tob mavTos), ovTw Kat woAw e€ dv avyKetrat 


~ > , ‘ 4 , ~ f 
cKoTobvres Odpeba Kal mepi TovTwy padAdXov Ti 


, > 7 . wv \ 5] 
Te dvadépovow adrAnjAwy Kai et Te TExViKOY év- 
déyerar AaPetv mept exaorov Tov pnlevrwv. 

Ec on TLS ef dpxjjs® TO mpayjara pudpeva. Bré- 
ipevev, @orep ev Tots dAAows Kal ev TovTois KaAALGT? 
av ovtw Oewpyceev. avaykn 61) mp@rov ovv- 

A A yv 3 / } / 
dvalecbat tTovs avev adAjAwy py duvapevous 
elvat, olov OyAv péev Kal appev THs yevéoews?* 
evexev (Kal TodTO ovK EK TpOatpécews, GAN’ Ho7rep 

\ 3 “~ ” ? A A \ 4 
Kat ev Tots dows. (wows Kal dutots dvatkov To 
epicobar olov aro ToLovToV KataAurety ETEpOV), 
cpxov: d€ Kal APY OpLEvov pvoet," dua THY owrnpiav 
(ro prev yap Suvapevov 7H Stavoia mpoopav apyov 
dvoe Kat deotolov dvoe, TO de Suvduevoy Ta 

~ a 3 / \ ~ 
cwmpatt Taira movetv’ apydpuevov Kal dvae SotAov: 

\ , \ 7 ? ‘ / / 
610 SeomrdTn Kal SovAw radvTo ovudepea). dvoe 

A > w) ‘ GHA 5 5A Ge 
prev ody Stwptarar TO OAAV Kai TO dodAov (odbev 
yap 1 pvots Tovet ToLodTov olov yaAKoTUToL THY 
AcAdixny payatipay meviypa@s, GAN’ ev ampos ev" 

1 dpxis <els> Richards. 2 yevynoews Stobaeus. 

3 gicec ante xai codd. cet. et Ald. 


4 raira roetv (radra ante rw odparre MP): dtarovety 
Gomperz. 





¢ A probable emendation gives ‘ that can carry out labour.’ 
’ A dagger and carving-knife or knife and spoon in one? 
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POLITICS, I. 1. 2-5 


while the government follows the principles of the 
science of royalty, takes turns to govern and be 
governed is a statesman; but these views are not 
3 true. And a proof of what we assert will appear if 
we examine the question in accordance with our 
regular method of investigation. In every other 
matter it is necessary to analyse the composite whole 
down to its uncompounded elements (for these are 
the smallest parts of the whole); so too with the 
state, by examining the elements of which it is com- 
posed we shall better discern in relation to these 
different kinds of rulers what is the difference be- 
tween them, and whether it is possible to obtain any 
scientific precision in regard to the various statements 
made above. 
In this subject as in others the best method of The Family 
investigation is to study things in the process of SS EnaLiok, 
4 development from the beginning. The first coupling for the _ 
together of persons then to which necessity gives rise ofiife. 
is that between those who are unable to exist without 
one another, namely the union of female and male 
for the continuance of the species (and this not of 
deliberate purpose, but with man as with the other 
animals and with plants there is a natural instinct to 
desire to leave behind one another being of the same 
sort as oneself), and the union of natural ruler and 
natural subject for the sake of security (for one that 
ean foresee with his mind is naturally ruler and 
naturally master, and one that can do these things ¢ 
with his body is subject and naturally a slave; so 
§ that master and slave have the same interest). Thus 
the female and the slave are by nature distinct (for 
nature makes nothing as the cutlers make the Delphic 
knife,’ in a niggardly way, but one thing for one 


5 
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ovrw yap ay amorehoiro KdMvora TOV opyavey 

5 EKQOTOV, [L1) Todos ¢ Epyots aan’ ev Souvhedor). ev 
O€ Tots BapBdpors TO OAAv Kal TO * dodAov THY adryy 
exes Tatu’ aiTLov 5’ ore To poet apxov ovK éxou- 
aw, adda yiverar 4 Kowavic adra@yv SovAns Kat 
Seddou.. Or dacw ot mownral 


BapBapwr 5° “EAAnvas dpyew eikds, 


ws TAvTO poet BapPapov Kat dobAov ov. éK pev 
10 ov TOUTWY TAY ovo Kowwvidy olKia mpwrn, Kal 
op§as “Hoiodos ele roujoas 


~ ~ 3 lon 
oikov prev mpwrTiora yuvaikda re Boty 7 dporfpa: 


O yap Bots avr’ oiKeTou Tots meno ETL. 7 
pev ovv Ets méoay Tpepav GuvEeaTyKUIA Kowwvta. 
KaTa pvaw olkos eoriv, ods Xapwvdas pev Kade? 
¢ r > , ae ee ae ¢ t 2 
15 Oosoaimvous, ‘Luzrievidns 5é€ 6 Kprs opoKxamous. 
“i 0° éK mAevoveny OLKL@Y =KOLWMVIA TpUATH 
XpyTEWS evercev tay ednprepou KOEN. pddora d€ 
Kata gvow eouev 7 Kon azoKia® olkias eivat, 
ovs Kadodoi ties opoyddAakras [matéds re Kal 
t a 4 \ \ \ A > , 
maiowy waidas|.4 00 Kal TO mp@rov eBactrevovTo 
€ ; \ ~ v \ ” > / 
20at odes Kal vov ert Ta EOvyn: ex BactAevopévwy 


1 70 add. edd. 2 éuoxdrvous TMP}, 
$ dmrotkias ? ed. 4 [waiédds re—zaidas}] Susemihl. 
¢ Euripides, J... 1400. > Works and Days 405. 


¢ A lawgiver of Catana in Sicily, 6th century s.c. or earlier. 

4 A poet and prophet invited to Athens 596 s.c. to purify 
it of plague. 

¢ Or Doric, * witha joint holding.’ The variant éuoxdmvous, 
*‘ smoke-sharers,’ seems to mean ° hearth-fellows.’ 

’ Perhaps the Greek should be altered to give ° consists of 
colonies from.’ 
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purpose ; for so each tool will be turned out in the 
finest perfection, if it serves not many uses but one). 
Yet among barbarians the female and the slave have 
the same rank: and the cause of this is that bar- 
barians have no class of natural rulers, but with them 
the conjugal partnership is a partnership of female 
slave and male slave. Hence the saying of the 
poets— 


*Tis meet that Greeks should rule barbarians,7— 


implying that barbarian and slave are the same in 

6 nature. From these two partnerships then is first 
composed the household, and Hesiod ® was right when 
he wrote : 


First and foremost a house and a wife and an ox for the 
ploughing— 


for the ox serves instead of a servant for the poor. 
The partnership therefore that comes about in the 
course of nature for everyday purposes is the ‘ house,’ 
the persons whom Charondas ¢ speaks of as ‘ meal-tub- 
fellows ’ and the Cretan Epimenides 4 as ‘ manger- 
fellows.’ ¢ 

7 On the other hand the primary partnership made Related 
up of several households for the satisfaction of not families 
mere daily needs is the village. The village accord- Village. 
ing to the most natural account seems to be a colony 
from * a household, formed of those whom some 
people speak of as ‘ fellow-nurslings,’ sons and sons’ 
sons. It is owing to this that our cities were at 
first under royal sway and that foreign races are so 
still, because they were made up of parts that were 


° The words ‘ sons and sons’ sons’ are probably an inter- 
polated note. 
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yap auvidbov, maoa yap oixia Baorreverat bm0 


Tob mpeoBurazou, ware Kal aut amotkiat dia Thy 
avyyeverav. Kat TovT eaTtiv 6 Aéyer “Ounpos, 


Geprarever S€ Exacros 
4 2Q3 3 4 
Taidwy no adAdywv: 
f Ul A td \ 3 ~ ” | 
omopaoes yap Kal oUTW TO apyaiov WKovv. Kal 
4 A A A “~ / \ , 
¢5 Tous Deovs dé dia TodTO wravres dact BacrrevecOat, 
OTL Kat adTol ot pév ett Kal viv of dé TO apyaiov 
> , 4 A \ 4 Ww e a > 
eBaotAetovro: wamep d€ Kal Ta Elon EavTots ad- 
~ \ ~ 
opovotow ot avOpwmot, ovTw Kat tovs Biovs Tav 
Gedy. 
‘“H 8 ek mAcidvev Kwudv Kowwvia TéXetos 8 
mods, HON Tdons exovoa mépas THS avTapKeias 
B0 WS Eos Eimely, ywopéevy' pev ovv Tod Chv evexev, 
S A “~ On ~ A ~ 4 a > , 
ovoa O€ Tod et Cnv. 810 maoa mods dice EoTiv, 
eimep Kal at mp@Tat Kowwviar: téAos yap avTy 
> +? e \ , , > , = \ ¢ , 
exeivwyv, 7 d€ dvois TéAos €aTiv, olov yap eKaorov 
€oTt THS yevéoews TeAcabeions, TavTnv paper 
Thy dvow elvar ExdaTov, womep avOpwrov, tmmov, 
1253 a oikias. ert TO ov eveKa Kal To TéAos BéArvarov: 
7 8 avdTdprera téAos Kal BeArorov. eK Tour 9 
obv davepov ort Tov dvceu 7 OAs cord, Kal OTL O 
avOpwros poaer moXuTeKov CBov, KaL O darodus Ova 
pvow Kal o¥ Ota TUYNY TOL pairds EoTw 7 
5 KpeitTwv ) dvOpwros (waomep Kal 6 bd’ “Opnpou 
Aovdopy Geis 


> / > / > , 
adpntwp, aléuoros, aveorios, 
1 vevoudyn ? ed. 
= Odyssey, ix, 114 f. of the Cyclopes: the passage goes on: 


éoriv éxeivos | ds moNéuou Eparat. “ee, 
’ A reminiscence of Xenophanes fr. 14. ° Jliad ix. 62. 
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under royal rule; for every household is under the 
royal rule of its eldest member, so that the colonies 
from the household were so too, because of the kin- 
ship of their members. And this is what Homer 
means : 
And each one giveth law 
To sons and eke to spouses— 

for his Cyclopes live in scattered families ; and that 
is the way in which people used to live in early times. 
Also this explains why all races speak of the gods 
as ruled by a king, because they themselves too are 
some of them actually now so ruled and in other cases 
used to be of old; and as men imagine the gods in 
human form, so also they suppose their manner of 
life to be like their own. ? 

8 The partnership finally composed of several villages Neighbour. 
is the city-state ; it has at last attained the limit of 7% "78" 
virtually complete self-sufficiency, and thus, while it City-state, 
comes into existence for the sake of life, it exists for ced life, 
the good life. Hence every city-state exists by nature, 
inasmuch as the first partnerships so exist; for the 
city-state is the end of the other partnerships, and 
nature is an end, since that which each thing is when 
its growth is completed we speak of as being the 
nature of each thing, for instance of a man, a horse, 

a household. Again, the object for which a thing 
exists, its end, is its chief good ; and self-sufficiency 

9is an end, and a chief good. From these things 
therefore it is clear that the city-state is a natural 
growth, and that man is by nature a political animal, 
and a man that is by nature and not merely by 
fortune citiless is either low in the scale of humanity 
or above it (like the ‘ clanless, lawless, hearthless ’ 
man reviled by Homer,° for he is by nature citiless 
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ey 


apa yap pvoer tovodros Kal moAduou émBupn- 
, ¢ a e ” t 2? A t \ 
THS) ate wv Womep alv& ev merrots. Sudte dé 
moditiKov 6 avpwros Cov? maons peditTns Kat 
\ 3 , / ~ ~ 9A\ f 
TAVTOS dyedaiou Cou pdArXov, SHAov. odfev yap, 
ws dapev, pearny 1 vows trovet: Adyov dé pedvov 
avOpwaos exet Tov Cawv. 7 pev ovv dwn Tob 
Avrynpod Kat 7ndéos éoti onpetov, b10 Kat Tots 
dAdois brdpyer Cobos (wéxpt yap TovTov 7 vais 
abtayv édAjAvbev, tot exew alcOyow Avmnpod Kat 
50E \ ~ , > a e de Ao 
Hd€os Kal Tabra onpatvew dAAjAors) 6 S€ Adyos 
emt TO dy Aoby EoTl TO ouppepov Kal TO BAaBepov, 
wore Kal TO OiKaLOY KaL TO GOLKOV: ToOTO yep 
mpos TaAAa Ca tots avOpuros idtov, TO povoy® 
ayabot Kal Kaxod Kal dixaiov Kat adikov Kal TOY 


” +] ” ¢ \ / / ~ 
adAAwy aiobnow éxew, 7 Sé TOUTWY KOLVWriA TrOLEL 


olkiay Kal modu. 

Kat apdrepov 87 7H dvoe wédts 7 olKia Kat 
EKaOTOS TpL@v eoT. TO yap oAov TpOTepov 
avayKatov elvat Tob pépouvs’ avatpovpévou yap Tov 
ddov ovK €oTal Tmovs ovoe YELP EL [7 OMUvULOS, 
WoTrEp Eb Tus Aéyet THY ABivay’ Suaplapetoa yap: 
eoTat TOLAUTN, mavTa 0€ TO epyw prorat Kat 
TH Ouvapel, WOTE pnKere Tovabro ovra ov Ackréov 
Ta avra elvat adn’ OpLeovU LLG. OTL fev OV 7) mos 

t poe! mpoTepov 4 EKaOTOS, Ofjrov: Et yap 
o av7apkKys EKAOTOS. xwpradets, oprotens Tots 
ddAows pépeow e&er mpos TO GAov, 6 Sé py OvVa~ 


1 sic? Richards: &re wep agus @v omrep. 
2 [¢gor] ? ed. 3 [udvor] ? edd. 
4 yap ook Scholl. 5 cal dioet kai codd. plurimi. 





@ Or ‘a hand thus spoiled will not be a hand at all.’ 
10 
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POLITICS, I. 1. 9-12 


and also a lover of war) inasmuch as he resembles 

10 an isolated piece at draughts. And why man is a 
political animal in a greater measure than any bee 
or any gregarious animal is clear. For nature, as 
we declare, does nothing without purpose ; and man 
alone of the animals possesses speech. The mere 
voice, it is true, can indicate pain and pleasure, and 
therefore is possessed by the other animals as well 
(for their nature has been developed so far as to have 
sensations of what is painful and pleasant and to 
signify those sensations to one another), but speech 
is designed to indicate the advantageous and the 
harmful, and therefore also the right and the wrong ; 

11 for it is the special property of man in distinction 
from the other animals that he alone has perception 
of good and bad and right and wrong and the other 
moral qualities, and it is partnership in these things 
that makes a household and a city-state. 

Thus also the city-state is prior in nature to the The State 
household and to each of us individually. For the oitie, 
whole must necessarily be prior to the part; since 
when the whole body is destroyed, foot or hand will 
not exist except in an equivocal sense, like the sense 
in which one speaks of a hand sculptured in stone as 
ahand; because a hand in those circumstances will 
be a hand spoiled,? and all things are defined by their 
function and capacity, so that when they are no 
longer such as to perform their function they must 
not be said to be the same things, but to bear their 

12 names in an equivocal sense. It is clear therefore 
that the state is also prior by nature to the individual; 
for if each individual when separate is not self- 
sufficient, he must be related to the whole state as 
other parts are to their whole, while a man who is 
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pevos Kowwveiv 7 pnOev dSeduevos dv’ adrapKerav 
3 A / 4 id “ / av , 
odbev pépos 7éX\ews, wate 7 Onpiov 7 Feds. 
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THY KoWwViav' 6 b€ mpOTos osvoThioas peytorwv 
> - ” 7) \ \ 107 
ayab@y atrwos: woTep yap Kat TeAcewOev' BéATiorov 
“A \ A 
Tov Cawy 6° avOpwrds éotw, oTw Kal ywptaber 
4 / 
vopov Kal dikns® yelprotov mavTwy. yxadeTwraTy 
‘ > , ” 4 ¢€ °° ” a big A 
yap ddukia é€xovoa omAa, o avipwros ola 
“ / 
éexwv dverar dpovice: Kali aperi’ ols emt Tavayria 
€ort xpjobat padtora. oto avooiwwTaTor Kal aypiw- 
TaTov dvev aperhs Kal mpos adpodiova Kal edwédnv 
, 
xetptorov. 1 d€ StKatoaodvn roAuTiKOY’ 7 ‘yap 
ve 5 ) ~ , , >» e Se S? 
iKn? ToAuriKS KowWwwvias Tats €aTiv, n SE diKy 
Tod dtKalov Kpiots. 
? 
II, “Ezet d€ davepov €€ dv popiwy 7 mAs ovv- 
‘4 a“ ~ ~ 
€oTnKEV, avayKalov mp@Tov mept oikovopias €t- 
~ “a ~ > 
qmeiv’ aoa yap ovyKertat ods €€ olKL@Y. OLKO- 
é A / ? e f > 7 / > f¢ 
vopias O€ pepn €€ wv mdAw oikia cuvéarnKer’ oikia 
be ‘r > } iA \ ?r Ad > A o>. > 
e Tédevos EK SovAwY Kal eAcvObdpwrv. ere BD” EV 
Tois eAaytoTois mp@Tov exaorov Cnryréov, mpara 
4 \ ~ 
de Kal eAdyiora pépn oikias SeamoTns Kat Soddos, 
‘ 4 
Kat 700s Kal GAoyos, Kal maTHp Kal TéKVA, TEpL 
TPLOVv GV TOUTWY OKETTEOV Elin TL EKAOTOV Kal TOtOV 
al > “A b ] b] 4 
def elvar, Taira 8 éort SeomoriKy Kal yap.Kr) 
1 redewbév sec]. Jackson. 
2 60m. codd. cet. et Ald. 
3 ywpiobév—dixns secl. Jackson. 


4 dperyn <émirydera> ? Pearson. 
° 7d yap dlkavov Richards. 





* The Greek word properly denotes the marriage cere- 
mony, not the married state. 
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incapable of entering into partnership, or who is so 
self-sufficing that he has no need to do so, is no part 
of a state, so that he must be either a lower animal 
or a god. 

Therefore the impulse to form a partnership of and the 
this kind is present in all men by nature; but the Sure 
man who first united people in such a partnership 8004. 
was the greatest of benefactors. For as man is the 
best of the animals when perfected, so he is the 
worst of all when sundered from law and justice. 

For unrighteousness is most pernicious when pos- 
sessed of weapons, and man is born possessing 
weapons for the use of wisdom and virtue, which 
it is possible to employ entirely for the opposite 
ends. Hence when devoid of virtue man is the most 
unscrupulous and savage of animals, and the worst in 
regard to sexual indulgence and gluttony. Justice 
on the other hand is an element of the state; for 
judicial procedure, which means the decision of what 
is just, is the regulation of the political partnership. 

1 II. And now that itis clear what are the component The head or 
parts of the state, we have first of all to discuss house- fh¢ Fany 
hold management; for every state is composed of husband, 
households. Household management falls into de- saree 
partments corresponding to the parts of which the 
household in its turn is composed ; and the household 
in its perfect form consists of slaves and freemen. 

The investigation of everything should begin with 
its smallest parts, and the primary and smallest parts 
of the household are master and slave, husband 
and wife, father and children; we ought therefore 
to examine the proper constitution and character 

2 of each of these three relationships, I mean that 

of mastership, that of marriage ¢ (there is no exact 
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12538b , , 
10 (avebvupov yap 1) yuvatKkos Kal dvbpos aulevgis) 
4 fal 
Kal TpiTov TEKVOTIOUNTUKT): (kat yap avrn ovK 
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~ \ \ f ‘ / ” 
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~ ~ / 
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f 
Soxet eMLOTHILN Té Tis elvat 7 Oeororeia, Kat 7 
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A 
Tapa puow TO deordlew, vouw yap TOV [Lev 
dodAov elvat tov 5’ édevGepor, pice 5° ovfev dia- 
peperv, Oud7rEp ove Oikatov, Biacov yap. 
/ bees > \ 
"Enret ouv ” KTHow pepos THs oiKias €or Kab i) 
KTHTUKY pLepos THS olovopias® (avev yap Tov 
oe 
25 dvayKo.teov advvarov Kat Cv Kal ev cy), WOTTEp 4 
vn 
de® tais cspuoprevats Téyvats avayKatov av ely 
Umdpyew Ta olKeta Spyava Et peMev amroTeAe- 
\ iA \ 
olncecbat TO epyov, oUTW Kal TH OLKOVOMLK®, 
Tov © 6pyavwv Ta perv apvya Ta S 2urpuya (olor 
L TexvoTo.nriky : TOT pLKH Ar. 
2 5) Susemihl: 6’ codd. 
8 gore F ert TérapTov rt (7.e. 6 7) Schmidt. 
4 Kai—olxovoulas sec]. Susemihl. 


5 {xal ed fiv] ? ed.; om. PMP?. 
8 oh Susemihl. 





¢ No English word covers all the associations of the 
Greek, which means * dealing i in xpquara,’ * things,’—goods, 
property, money—and so * business.’ 
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term denoting the relation uniting wife and husband), 

and thirdly the progenitive relationship (this too 

has not been designated by a special name). Let 

us then accept these three relationships that we have 

mentioned. There is also a department which some and as man 
° of business. 

people consider the same as household management 

and others the most important part of it, and the 

true position of which we shall have to consider: 

I mean what is called the art of getting wealth.¢ 

Let us begin by discussing the relation of master Mastership 
and slave, in order to observe the facts that have a °77 53%" 
bearing on practical utility, and also in the hope that 
we may be able to obtain something better than the 
notions at present entertained, with a view to a theo- 

3 retic knowledge of the subject. For some thinkers Various 
hold the function of the master to be a definite ‘°°"* 
science, and moreover think that household manage- 
ment, mastership, statesmanship and monarchy are 
the same thing, as we said at the beginning of the 
treatise ; others however maintain that for one man 
to be another man’s master is contrary to nature, 
because it is only convention that makes the one 
a slave and the other a freeman and there is no 
difference between them by nature, and that there- 
fore it is unjust, for it is based on force. 

Since therefore property is a part of a household The slave a 
and the art of acquiring property a part of household Wea 
raanagement (for without the necessaries even life, for pro- 

4as well as the good life,® is impossible), and since, ney 
just as for the definite arts it would benecessary for 
the proper tools to be forthcoming if their work is to 
be accomplished, so also the manager of a household 
must have his tools, and of tools some are lifeless and 


> * As well as the good life’ is probably an interpolation. 
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TO KuBepvayTy ) jeev olag dibuxov 6 0€ mperpeds 
Euspuxor, 6 yap Dampers ev opydvou eloet Tais 
TEXVOUS EoTiv), ovr Kal TO KTHUA Opyavov ™pos 
Cwrv €orTt, Kal 7 krious TAR00s opydvewy cori, 
Kal oO poles KTHpa Te epibvyov. Kal womep 


Opyavov mpo <Gpydvwv mas dtanpérns: ef yap sd 


? ; « ~ > ; \ “\ 
novvaTo ExacTov T&v opydvwy Kedevabev 7) mpo- 
“a \ ~ 
atoGavopevov atoteXcty TO adtob épyov, wamep TA 
ma ¢ 
Aatédrov dacilv 7 Tods tod ‘Hdatorouv rpizodas, 
7 A a 
ovs @yow 6 TonTHS avTopdtovs Delov dvecbat 
> ~ ¢ / 
ayava, ovTws at KepKides éxépxilov avTal Kal Ta 
ond > / 9Q\ a ¥ # a“ 
mAnKTpa exilapilev, oddev dv ede ovTE Tots 
3 ~ ~ 
apxiTeKToow VianpEeTav ovTE Tots SeamrdTats SovAwY. 
A \ > > 
Ta Lev ovV AEYOpEVa Opyava TOLNnTLKA Opyava éoTt, 
4 ~ ‘ \ ‘ ~ 4 
TO O€ KTHNA TPAKTLKOV* ATO ev yap THS KEepKioos 
~ ~ > 
ETEpOV TL yiveTat Tapa TV xpHow adTis, amo Oé 
~ ~ \ ~ ~ 
Ths eaOiros Kal THs KAivys H xpos povov. rt 
> 3 4 / ¢€ , M ‘ e ~ 
6° eet Staddper 7 moinot elder Kal  mpaéis, 
e la “A 
déovrat 0° auddrepar opydvwv, advayKyn Kal Tatra 
\ > \ ” / € \ f ~ 3 
THv avTny éxew dtadopav. 6 dé Bios mpakis, od 
moinois eoTw: O10 Kal 6 SobA0g bmypéTyns'’ Ta&YV 
mpos THY mpGEww. 
1 at a / ’ , _\ , \3 
To d€ Kripa A€yeras WomEep Kal TO jLopLov* TO 


\ f ? / ” > ‘ / > ‘ 
10 yap pLoptov ov povov aAdAov €ori pdptov, adAd 


‘ ¢ a 3 » € ; \ \ \ on \ 
Kat amtAd@s® aAAov, opoiws d€ Kat TO KTHUA. 10 
6 pev Seamdrns tod SovAov SeomdTyns porov, 


1 [ornpérns] | ? gloss ed.; cf. 1253 b 30. 
2 +6 ed.: 7d Te codd. 3 grdOs I, arAGs GAws M}, Srws cet. 





* This legendary sculptor first represented the eyes as 
open and the limbs as in motion, so his statues had to be 
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others living (for example, for a helmsman the rudder 
is a lifeless tool and the look-out man a live tool—for 
an assistant in the arts belongs to the class of tools), 
so also an article of property is a tool for the purpose 
of life, and property generally is a collection of tools, 
5 and a slave is a live article of property. And every 
assistant is as it were a tool that serves for several 
tools ; for if every tool could perform its own work 
when ordered, or by seeing what to do in advance, 
like the statues of Daedalus in the story,? or the 
tripods of Hephaestus which the poet says ‘ enter 
self-moved the company divine,’ 9—if thus shuttles 
wove and quills played harps of themselves, master- 
craftsmen would have no need of assistants and 
masters no need of slaves. Now the tools mentioned 
are instruments of production, whereas an article of 
property is an instrument of action’; for from a 
shuttle we get something else beside the mere use 
of the shuttle, but from a garment or a bed we get 
6only their use. And also inasmuch as there is a 
difference in kind between production and action, 
and both need tools, it follows that those tools also 
must possess the same difference. But life is doing 
things, not making things; hence the slave is an 
assistant in the class of instruments of action. 

And the term ‘ article of property ’ is used in the betonging 
same way as the term ‘ part’: a thing that is a part jy 60 
is not only a part of another thing but absolutely 
belongs to another thing, and so also does an article 
of property. Hence whereas the master is merely 
the slave’s master and does not belong to the slave, 
chained to prevent them from running away (Plato, Meno 
97 D). > Iliad, xviii. 369. 

* 4.e. with it we do not make something but do something 
(e.g. wear a dress, lie in a bed). 
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1254a , , ae r 
exeivou 0° odK €oTW* 6 b€ SodAos od pLovoy deaTOTOV 


dotAds e€orw, GAAa Kai 6Aws éxeivov. 
; s “~ \ e , 
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? ~ ~ 3 3 wv 
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> A 4 i 
€aTt tus poet ToLobros 7 ov, Kal moTEpoy BéATLOV 
~ / 
Kal dikadyv Tie SovAcvew 7) od, dAAG Aaa Sovreta. 
~ 4 3 
2mapa dvow eéori, peta Taira oKeTTEov. Ov 8 
~ ~ \ > ~ 
xarevov S€ Kal TH Adyw Oewpioar Kai €K TaY 
é A \ A ¢ ead al 
yiwopevwy Kkatapableiv. To yap apyew Kat apyeoVat 
A ~ id 
Ov LLOvoV TMV avayKaiwy adda Kal THY GuppEepovTwV 
? / \ 19.‘ ? “a ¥ , \ \ 
€oTl, Kat evs ex yeveThs Evia dSu€oTnKE Ta [EV 
\ ” 
emt TO apxecbar Ta 8° emi TO apyew. Kal €ld7 
\ \ 3 é/ \ 3 f > , . 
270AAa Kal dpydvTwy Kal apxYoyevwy eat (Kat 
4 ~ , > , 
aet BeAtiwv 7) apyy 7 THv BeATidvwv apxopeverr, 
b} > , 
olov avOpwmov 7 Onpiov, TO yap amoreAovpevov 
-~ ef A ‘ \ 
amo t&v BeAtiovwy BéATiov épyov, Omrov de TO peEV 
bad \ >] v 3 , , ” z oe 9 
apxe. To 5° apyerat, eoti Tt ToUTWY Epyov)* Oca 
, ” 
yap €K TAEdvwY GauvéoTnKEe Kal yiverar EV TL 
3 ~ , > 
30 KOLVOV, EITE EK GUvEeXa@Y eElT eK Sunpnuevwy, eV 
\ > , 
amacw eudaiverat TO dpyov Kal TO apydopevoy, 
~ ~ ? sf “~ 
kal TodTO €k THs amdans dvoews evuTMdpxe. Tots 


> / \ A 3 an A s ~ ? a 
euibvxots Kal yap év Tois py pmeTéxovat Cwis eort 
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the slave is not merely the slave of the master but 
wholly belongs to the master. 

7 These considerations therefore make clear the The | 
nature of the slave and his essential quality : one soneen 
who is a human being belonging by nature not to rane ony 
himself but to another is by nature a slave, and a all nature 
person is a human being belonging to another if #4 4% 
being a man he is an article of property, and an 
article of property is an instrument for action separ- 
able from its owner. But we must next consider 
whether or not anyone exists who is by nature of 
this character, and whether it is advantageous and 
just for anyone to be a slave, or whether on the 

8 contrary all slavery is against nature. And it is not 
difficult either to discern the answer by theory or to 
learn it empirically. Authority and subordination 
are conditions not only inevitable but also expedient ; 
in some cases things are marked out from the moment 
of birth to rule or to be ruled. And there are many 
varieties both of rulers and of subjects (and the 
higher the type of the subjects, the loftier is the 
nature of the authority exercised over them, for 
example to control a human being is a higher thing 
than to tame a wild beast ; for the higher the type 
of the parties to the performance of a function, the 
higher is the function, and when one party rules 
and another is ruled, there is a function performed 

9 between them)—because in every composite thing, 
where a plurality of parts, whether continuous or 
discrete, is combined to make a single common - 
whole, there is always found a ruling and a subject 
factor, and this characteristic of living things is 
present in them as an outcome of the whole of nature, 
since even in things that do not partake of life there 
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> , * e ee | >\\% A eee 2 
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; \ Pt = = ‘ \ , 13 
moAAdkts TO o@pa THs wux7js a TO Pavrlws Kat 
A » eo 
mapa dvaw éxew. éoT. 0 obdv, wamep Aéyoper, 
~ ~ \ 3 
ap@tov ev law Oewpica Kai SeomroTiKny apyny 
Kal TroAuriKyy: 7 pev yap Ypuxn Tod awyaTos 
~ ~ > / 
dpyew Seororixyy apxyyv, 0 S€ vots Tijs opeFews 
/ > , 
mo\rikhy Kat BaciiKyv: ev ois davepov €or ort 
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b76 THs wuyis Kal TH TrabyTiKad poptw to Tod 
~ lanl ~ > 
vod Kal Tod popiov tod Adyov exovros, To 8 e€ 
4 hal > , \ “A 4 > 
icov 4 avaradw BraPepov amaow. madw ev 
> a \ “A ” / e / ‘ \ 
avOpw7w Kai Tots addAots Cwots WoavTws* TA [EV 
“A A 
yap nuepa TOV aypiwy BeAtiw tiv dvaw, TovTots 
~ 3 > 
dé maou BéAriov dpyecba bm’ dvOpw7rov, Tuyxaver 
\ 
yap owTynplas ovTws. Te S€ TO appev mpos TO 
~ “A \ A \ 
OAdv dices 7d pev Kpetrtov TO 5€ xXeipov, TO pev 
» / 
dpyov 70 8 dpydpevov. tov adrov dé Tpo7rov 
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A ~ @ 4 ? 
pev odv tocotrov Suectaow soov puxyn owparos 
1 dpyoviass vel év dpyoviats Richards. 


2 poxOnpas: pavdws (I ?) Buecheler. 
3 gaivdws cai secl. idem. 4»? Richards. 


op tae rea a PS ce ee 
®@ Rach‘ mode’ (Dorian, the modern minor scale, Phrygian 
and Lydian, two forms of major) was ruled by its key-note. 
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is a ruling principle, as in the case of a musical scale. 
However, this matter perhaps belongs to an investi- 


10 gation lying somewhat outside our subject. But in 


BI 


the first place an animal consists of soul and body, of 
which the former is by nature the ruling and the 
latter the subject factor. And to discover what is 
natural we must study it preferably in things that are 
in a natural state, and not in specimens that are de- 
generate. Hence in studying man we must consider 
a man that is in the best possible condition in regard 
to both body and soul, and in him the principle stated 
will clearly appear,—since in those that are bad or in 
a bad condition it might be thought that the body 
often rules the soul because of its vicious and un- 
natural condition. But to resume—it is in a living 
creature, as we say, that it is first possible to discern 
the rule both of master and of statesman: the soul 
rules the body with the sway of a master, the intelli- 
gence the appetites with constitutional or royal rule ; 
and in these examples it is manifest that it is natural 
and expedient for the body to be governed by the 
soul and for the emotional part to be governed by 
the intellect, the part possessing reason, whereas 
for the two parties to be on an equal footing or in the 


12 contrary positions is harmful in all cases. Again, the 


same holds good between man and the other animals : 
tame animals are superior in their nature to wild 
animals, yet for all the former it is advantageous to 
be ruled by man, since this gives them security. 
Also, as between the sexes, the male is by nature 
superior and the female inferior, the male ruler and 
the female subject. And the same must also neces- 
sarily apply in the case of mankind generally ; 


13 therefore all men that differ as widely as the soul 
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/ a e , ” > \ \ 
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TavayKkata 7TH owpate Borla yiverar wap’ 
dpdoty, mapa te Tav SovAwy Kai mapa Ter 
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epyacias, aAAa xprjoywa pos 7roduriKov Piov (odTos 
dé Kal yiverar Sinpnuévos eis te THY TroAcuLKHY 
Xpetay Kat calle cipyvixy) oupPaiver d€ modus 
Kal TOUVaYTIOV, TOUS pEeVv TA GupLaT Exe EAcvOepwr 
Tous d€ Tas wuydas povov: émet TodTS ye dhavepor, 
ws ef toaodrov yévowTo diddopot TO oa Saov 
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1 recOoueva Richards. 
3 uovor hie ed.3 post cua codd. 
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does from the body and the human being from the some men 
lower animal (and this is the condition of those Bet by, 
whose function is the use of the body and from whom body for 
this is the best that is forthcoming)—these are by *?%*"% 
nature slaves, for whom to be governed by this kind 
of authority is advantageous, inasmuch as it is ad- 
vantageous to the subject things already mentioned. 
lor he is by nature a slave who is capable of belonging 
to another (and that is why he does so belong), and 
who participates in reason so far as to apprehend it 
but not to possess it ; for the animals other than man 
are subservient not to reason, by apprehending it, 
14 but to feelings. And also the usefulness of slaves 
diverges little from that of animals; bodily service 
for the necessities of life is forthcoming from both, 
from slaves and from domestic animals alike. The 
intention of nature therefore is to make the bodies 
also of freemen and of slaves different—the latter 
strong for necessary service, the former erect and 
unserviceable for such occupations, but serviceable 
for a life of citizenship (and that again divides into the 
employments of war and those of peace) ; though asa ji ouon 
matter of fact often the very opposite comes about— because 
slaves have the bodies of freemen and freemen the ™s#s 4° 
15 souls only ; since this is certainly clear, that if free- justice ss 
men were born as distinguished in body as are the ia es 
statues of the gods, everyone would say that those 
who were inferior deserved to be these men’s slaves ; 
and if this is true in the case of the body, there is 
far juster reason for this rule being laid down in the 
case of the soul, but beauty of soul is not so easy 
to see as beauty of body. It is manifest therefore 
that there are cases of people of whom some are 
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ot prev eAevGepor ot S€ SobAoL, davepdv, ols Kai 

cupdéper TO Sovdcvew Kat Sikaidy aru. 
"Ort 6€ Kal ot TavavTia dackovtTes TpdTOV T We, 
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peva, TOV KpaTovvTwy elvai pao.” TovTo 87 TO 
dikatov 7oAAoL THY EV TOis VOpmoLs WomTEP PATOPA 
ypddovrat mapavouwr, ws Sewov ef Tob Pidcacbar 
10 dbuvayevou Kal Kata SUvapw KpeitTovos éarat 
SodAov Kat apxydpevov to Piacbév: Kal tots prev 
ovtw doKel Tois 8 éxelvws Kal TOV copy. aiTvov 
d6€ TAaUTNS THS dpipraByricews, Kal O rove TOUS 
Adyous emahharrety, ort TPOTOV TLVA GpETH TVY- 
ydavovca xYopnyias Kat Bialecbae OUVAaTaL pedhora, 
15 Kal EOTL GEL TO Kparobv ev bTEpoxy ayabob TwWds, 
ware Sokely pun aveu aperhs elvau THv Biav, arr 
mept Tov dukatov povov elvar THY audioPyrynow 
(Sua yap TO Tots pev evvoitay doKetv® to dixatov 
elvat, Tots 8° av’To TobTo Sikatov, TO TOV KpEtTTOVA 
dpyew)* ee SiacTavTwy ye xXwpis TovTwWY TOV 
20 Adyoov OUT toxvpov ovlev exouaw ovUTE mBavov 
aTEpOL Adyot, ws ov det TO Pedrvov Kat aperiy 
dpyew Kat deomoleuw. ddws eo dvrexopevol TLVES 
ws oloyv Te’ Otxatou Tivds (0 yap vomos Sixady 71) 

1 7 ed. Basil.: @ codd. (é¢ @ Bernays). 

[paciv] Bernays. 


3 +r6—etivoray doxety Ross: rovro—etivora Soxet codd. 
4 ofdv re ed. : clovrac codd. 


* The difficulty turns on the ambiguity of dper7#, (a) moral 
goodness, virtue, (6) goodness of any kind, e.g. strength. 
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freemen and the others slaves by nature, and for 
these slavery is an institution both expedient and 
just. 

i But at the same time it is not difficult to see that 
those who assert the opposite are also right in a 
manner. The fact is that the terms ‘slavery’ and 
‘slave’ are ambiguous; for there is also such a 
thing as a slave or a man that is in slavery by law, 
for the law is a sort of agreement under which the 
things conquered in war are said to belong to their 
conquerors. Now this conventional right is arraigned 
by many Jurists just as a statesman is impeached for 
proposing an unconstitutional measure; they say 
that it is monstrous if the person powerful enough to 
use force, and superior in power, is to have the victim 
of his force as his slave and subject ; and even among 
the learned some hold this view, though others 

17 hold the other. But the reason of this dispute and 
what makes the theories overlap is the fact that in 
a certain manner virtue when it obtains resources 
has in fact very great power to use force, and the 
stronger party always possesses superiority in some- 
thing that is good,* so that it is thought that force 
cannot be devoid of goodness, but that the dispute 
is merely about the justice of the matter (for it is 
due to the one party holding that the justification of 
authority is good-will, while the other identifies 
justice with the mere rule of the stronger) ; because 
obviously if these theories be separated apart, the 
other theories have no force or plausibility at all, 
implying that the superior in goodness has no claim 

18to rule and be master. But some persons, doing Criticism 
their best to cling to some principle of justice (for 4,3" 


at legal 
the law is a principle of justice), assert that the siavery; 
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2 A tragic poet, a friend of Aristotle. 
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enslavement of prisoners of war is just; yet at the natural 
same time they deny the assertion, for there is the eaenedly 
possibility that wars may be unjust in their origin neon 
and one would by no means admit that a man that sense. 
does not deserve slavery can be really a slave— 
otherwise we shall have the result that persons 
reputed of the highest nobility are slaves and the 
descendants of slaves if they happen to be taken 
prisoners of war and sold. Therefore they do not 
mean to assert that Greeks themselves if taken 
prisoners are slaves, but that barbarians are. Yet 
when they say this, they are merely seeking for the 
principles of natural slavery of w hich we spoke at the 
outset; for they are compelled to say that there exist 
certain persons who are essentially slaves everywhere 

19 and certain others who are so nowhere. And the 
same applies also about nobility: our nobles consider 
themselves noble not only in their own country but 
everywhere, but they think that barbarian noblemen 
are only noble in their own country—which implies 
that there are two kinds of nobility and of freedom, 
one absolute and the other relative, as Helen says 
in Theodectes?: 


But who would dare to call me menial, 
The scion of a twofold stock divine ? 


Yet in so speaking they make nothing but virtue 
and vice the distinction between slave and free, the 
noble and the base-born; for they assume that just 
as from a man springs a man and from brutes a brute, 
so also from good parents comes a good son; but as 
a matter of fact nature frequently while intending 
to do this is unable to bring it about. 

It is clear therefore that there is some reason for 
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1 cigi rives ed.: efoly codd. 
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this dispute, and that in some instances it is not the Recapitula. 
case that one set are slaves and the other freemen “™ 
20 by nature ; and also that in some instances such a 
distinction does exist, when slavery for the one and 
mastership for the other are advantageous, and it is 
just and proper for the one party to be governed and 
for the other to govern by the form of government 
for which they are by nature fitted, and therefore 
by the exercise of mastership, while to govern badly 
is to govern disadvantageously for both parties (for 
the same thing is advantageous for a part and for 
the whole body or the whole soul, and the slave is a 
part of the master—he is, as it were, a part of the 
21 body, alive but yet separated from it; hence there 
is a certain community of interest and friendship 
between slave and master in cases when they have 
been qualified by nature for those positions, although 
when they do not hold them in that way but by law 
and by constraint of force the opposite is the case). 

And even from these considerations it is clear that sastership 
the authority of a master over slaves is not the same {/t" 
as the authority of a magistrate in a republic, nor are from 
all forms of government the same, as some assert. ee 


of free men, 
Republican government controls men who are by supervision 


nature free, the master’s authority men who are by oat 
nature slaves; and the government of a household *iiisition 
is monarchy (since every house is governed by a 
single ruler), whereas statesmanship is the govern- 

22 ment of men free and equal. The term ‘ master ’ 
therefore denotes the possession not of a certain 
branch of knowledge but of a certain character, and 
similarly also the terms ‘ slave ’ and ‘ freeman.’ Yet 
there might be a science of mastership and a slave's 
science—the latter being the sort of knowledge that 
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1 Richards : olov 7 dixaia codd. 





* Probably from a comedy of Aristotle’s contemporary 
Philemon. 
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used to be imparted by the professor at Syracuse 
(for there used to be a man there who for a fee gave 
lessons to servants in their ordinary duties); and 
indeed there might be more advanced scientific study 
of such matters, for instance a science of cookery 
and the other such kinds of domestic service—for 
different servants have different functions, some 
more honourable and some more menial, and as the 
proverb says, 


Slave before slave and master before master.* 


23 The slave’s sciences then are all the various branches 


teed 


of domestic work ; the master’s science is the science 
of employing slaves—for the master’s function 
consists not in acquiring slaves but in employing 
them. This science however is one of no particular 
importance or dignity: the master must know how 
to direct the tasks which the slave must know how 
to execute. Therefore all people rich enough to be 
able to avoid personal trouble have a steward who 
takes this office, while they themselves engage in 
politics or philosophy. The science of acquiring 
slaves is different both from their ownership and their 
direction—that is. the just acquiring of slaves, bcing 
like a sort of warfare or hunting. Let this then stand 
as our definition of slave and master. 

III. But let us follow our normal method and in- 
vestigate generally the nature of all kinds of property 
and the art of getting wealth, inasmuch as we saw 
the slave to be one division of property. In the first 
place therefore one might raise the question whether 
the art of gctting wealth is the same as that of house- 
hold management, or a part of it, or subsidiary to it ; 
and if subsidiary, whether it is so in the sense in which 
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1 Jacunam ? Susemihl. 
2 oixovoukts Garvey: xpyuariorixys codd. 





@ Some words seem to have fallen out in the Greek, 
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the art of making shuttles is subsidiary to the art of 
weaving or in that in which the art of casting bronze 
is subsidiary to the making of statues (for the two 
are not subsidiary in the same way, but shuttle- 
making supplies tools whereas bronze-founding 
supplies material—and by material I mean the sub- 
stance out of which certain work is produced, for 
example fleeces are material for a weaver and bronze 
for a statuary). 

2 Now it is clear that wealth-getting is not the same 
art as household management, for the function of the 
former is to provide and that of the latter to use— 
for what will be the art that will use the contents of 
the house if not the art of household management ? 
but whether wealth-getting is a part of the art 
of household management, or a different sort of 
science, is open to debate. For if it is the function 
of the getter of wealth to study the source from which 
money and property are to be procured, .. . .* 
But property and riches comprise many divisions ; 
hence first of all is husbandry a division of the house- Husbandry 
hold art, or is it a different kind of science ? and so 
in general of the superintendence and acquisition 
of articles of food. 

8 But furthermore, there are many sorts of food, Food is 
owing to which both animals and men have many POX. 
modes of life; for it is impossible to live without 
food, so that the differences of food have 
made the lives of animals different. Among wild 
animals some are nomadic and others solitary, 
according to whichever habit is advantageous for 
their supply of food, because some of them are 
carnivorous, others graminivorous, and others eat 
all kinds of food; so that nature has differentiated 
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a Perhaps ° slave-raiding,’ cf. § 9, the appropriation of the 
live tools ’ that are a part of nature’s supplies; but Thucy- 
dides (i. 5) speaks of brigandage and piracy as common in 
earlier times, and as still deemed respectable professions in 
Northern Greece. 
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their modes of life to suit their facilities and their 
predilection for those articles of food. And as 
different kinds of animals by nature relish different 
sorts of food, and not each kind the same, even 
within the classes of carnivorous and graminivorous 
animals their modes of life differ from one another. 


4 And similarly in the human race also, for there are 


or 


wide differences of life among mankind. The idlest 
men are nomads (for to procure food from domesti- 
cated animals involves no toil or industry, but as it is 
necessary for the herds to move from place to place 
because of the pastures, the people themselves are 
forced to follow along with them, as though they 
were farming a live farm). Other men live from 
hunting, and different people from different kinds 
of hunting, for instance some from brigandage,? 
others from fishing—these are those that dwell on 
the banks of lakes, marshes and rivers or of a sea 
suitable for fishing,—and others live on wild birds and 
animals. But the largest class of men live from the 
land and the fruits of cultivation. This then virtu- 
ally completes the list of the various modes of life, 
those at least that have their industry sprung from 
themselves and do not procure their food by barter 
and trade—the lives of the herdsman, the husband- 
man, the brigand, the fisherman, the hunter. Others 
also live pleasantly by combining some of these 
pursuits, supplementing the more deficient life 
where it happens to fall short in regard to being 
self-sufficing : for instance, some combine a pastoral 
life and brigandage, others husbandry and hunting, 
and similarly with the others—they pass their time 
in such a combination of pursuits as their need 


6compels. Property of this sort then seems to be 
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ao 


1 vevouévos codd. cet. 
2 xaGd Bernays: 6 codd., dre (quia) Richards, & (et & det— 
irdpxew post 30 oixias tr.) Rassow. 





¢ Rassow would transpose the clause (with a slight altera- 
tion) to give ‘ of the household art, that is, the acquisition of 
those goods capable of accumulation that are necessary for 
life and useful for the community of city and household, a 
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bestowed by nature herself upon all, as immediately 
upon their first coming into existence, so also when 
they have reached maturity. For even at the 
- original coming into existence of the young some 
kinds of animals bring forth with them at birth 
enough sustenance to suffice until the offspring can 
provide for itself, for example all the species that bear 
their young in the form of larvae or in eggs. The 
viviparous species have sustenance for their offspring 
inside themselves for a certain period, the substance 
7 called milk. So that clearly we must suppose that 
nature also provides for them in a similar way when 
grown up, and that plants exist for the sake of animals 
and the other animals for the good of man, the 
domestic species both for his service and for his food, 
and if not all at all events most of the wild ones for 
the sake of his food and of his supplies of other kinds, 
in order that they may furnish him both with clothing 
and with other appliances. If therefore nature makes 
nothing without purpose or in vain, it follows that 
nature has made all the animals for the sake of 
8men. Hence even the art of war will by nature be 
in a manner an art of acquisition (for the art of 
hunting is a part of it) that is properly employed 
both against wild animals and against such of mankind 
as though designed by nature for subjection refuse 
to submit to it, inasmuch as this warfare is by 
nature just. 
One kind of acquisition therefore in the order of so moderate 
nature is a part of the household art,* in accordance Acuna plies 
with which either there must be forthcoming or else 's the 


that art must procure to be forthcoming a supply of the 
house- 


supply of which must be forthcoming or else the art must holder. 
procure it to be forthcoming.’ 
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* Fragment 13 1. 71. 
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of those goods, capable of accumulation, which are 
necessary for life and useful for the community of 


g city or household. And it is of these goods that 


riches in the true sense at all events seem to consist. 
For the amount of such property sufficient in itself 
for a good life is not unlimited, as Solon? says that 
it is in the verse 


But of riches no bound has been fixed or revealed to men; 


for a limit has been fixed, as with the other arts, 


* since no tool belonging to any art is without a limit 


10 


whether in number or in size, and riches are a collec- 
tion of tools for the householder and the statesman. 
Therefore that there is a certain art of acquisition 
belonging in the order of nature to householders and 
to statesmen, and for what reason this is so, is clear. 

But there is another kind of acquisition that is 
specially called wealth-getting, and that is so called 
with justice ; and to this kind it is due that there 
is thought to be no limit to riches and property. 
Owing to its affinity to the art of acquisition of which 
we spoke, it is supposed by many people to be one 
and the same as that; and as a matter of fact, while 


- it is not the same as the acquisition spoken of, it is 


11 


not far removed from it. One of them is natural, 
the other is not natural, but carried on rather by 
means of a certain acquired skill or art. We may 
take our starting-point for its study from the follow- 
ing consideration: with every article of property 
there is a double way of using it; both uses are 
related to the article itself, but not related to it in 
the same manner—one is peculiar to the thing and 
the other is not peculiar to it. Take for example a 
shoe—there is its wear as a shoe and there is its use 
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as an article of exchange ; for both are ways of using 
a shoe, inasmuch as even he that barters a shoe for 
money or food with the customer that wants a shoe 
uses it as a shoe, though not for the use proper to a 
shoe, since shoes have not come into existence for 
the purpose of barter. And the same also holds good 
about the other articles of property ; for all of them 
have a use in exchange related to them, which began 
in the first instance from the natural order of things, 
because men had more than enough of some things 
and less than enough of others. This consideration 
also shows that the art of trade is not by nature a 
part of the art of wealth-getting ¢*; for the practice 
of barter was necessary only so far as to satisfy 
men’s own needs. In the primary association there- 
fore (I mean the household) there is no function for 
trade, but it only arises after the association has 
become more numerous. For the members of the 
primitive household used to share commodities that 
were all their own, whereas on the contrary a group 
divided into several households participated also in 
a number of commodities belonging to their neigh- 
bours, according to their needs for which they were 
forced to make their interchanges by way of barter, 
as also many barbarian tribes do still ; for such tribes 
do not go beyond exchanging actual commodities for 
actual commodities, for example giving and taking 
wine for corn, and so with the various other things 


13 of the sort. Exchange on these lines therefore is not 


contrary to nature, nor is it any branch of the art of 
wealth-getting, for it existed for the replenishment of 
natural self-sufficiency ; yet out of it the art of business 


* Perhaps Aristotle wrote ‘ of the art of exchange’: see 
note 1 on opposite page. 
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in due course arose. For when they had come to supply 
themselves more from abroad by importing things in 
which they were deficient and exporting those of 
which they had a surplus, the employment of money 
necessarily came to be devised. For the natural 
necessaries are not in every case readily portable ; 

14 hence for the purpose of barter men made a Money, 
mutual compact to give and accept some substance {vented to 
of such a sort as being itself a useful commodity exchange, 
was easy to handle in use for general life, iron Qugimtes 
for instance, silver and other metals, at the first 
stage defined merely by size and weight, but finally 
also by impressing on it a stamp in order that this 
might relieve them of having to measure it ; for the 

15 stamp was put on as a token of the amount. So 
when currency had been now invented as an outcome 
of the necessary interchange of goods, there came 
into existence the other form of wealth-getting, 
trade, which at first no doubt went on in a simple 
form, but later became more highly organized as 
experience discovered the sources and methods of 
exchange that would cause most profit. Hence 
arises the idea that the art of wealth-getting deals 
specially with money, and that its function is to be 
able to discern from what source a large supply can 
be procured, as this art is supposed to be creative of 

16 wealth and riches ; indeed wealth is often assumed to 
consist of a quantity of money, because money is the 
thing with which business and trade are employed. Natural 
But at other times, on the contrary, it is thought that aoe as 


limited to 
money is nonsense, and entirely a convention but by sey the 
be > Si A ~ fe 
nature nothing, because when those who use it have (not bodily 
changed the currency it is worth nothing, and because ®Joyment). 


it is of no use for any of the necessary needs of life 
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* XpMaTLOTiK Ts: Bojesen : : ov xp. codd., ad xp. Bernays. 
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* ¢.g. on a desert island. 
> i.e, a trader cannot get too much of his goods, any more 
than a doctor can make his patient too healthy. 
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and a man well supplied with money may often @ be 
destitute of the bare necessities of subsistence, yet 
it is absurd that wealth should be of such a kind 
that a man may be well supplied with it and yet 
die of hunger, like the famous Midas in the story, 
when owing to the insatiable covetousness of his 
prayer all the viands served up to him turned into 
17 gold. Hence people seek for a different definition 
of riches and the art of getting wealth, and rightly ; 
for natural wealth-getting and natural riches are | 
different : natural wealth-getting belongs to house- 
hold management, whereas the other kind belongs 
to trade, producing wealth not indiscriminately but 
by the method of exchanging goods. It is this art 
of wealth-getting that is thought to be concerned 
with money, for money is the first element and limit 
of commerce. And these riches, that are derived | 
from this art of wealth-getting, are truly unlimited >; < 
for just as the art of medicine is without limit in 
respect of health, and each of the arts is without 
limit in respect of its end (for they desire to produce 
that in the highest degree possible), whereas they 
are not without limit as regards the means to their 
end (for with all of them the end is a limit to 
the means), so also this wealth-getting has no limit 
in respect of its end, and its end is riches and the 
1g acquisition of goods in the commercial sense. But 
the household branch of wealth-getting has a 
limit, inasmuch as the acquisition of money is not 
the function of household management. Hence 
from this point of view it appears necessary that there 
should be a limit to all riches, yet in actual fact 
we observe that the opposite takes place; for all 
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men engaged in wealth-getting try to increase their 
money to an unlimited amount. The reason of this 
is the close affinity of the two branches of the art of 
business. Their common ground is that the thing 
that each makes use of is the same; they use the 
same property, although not in the same way—the 
one has another end in view, the aim of the other 
is the increase of the property. Consequently some 
people suppose that it is the function of household 
management to increase property, and they are 
continually under the idea that it is their duty to 
___ be either safeguarding their substance in money or 
19 increasing it to an unlimited amount. The cause of 
this state of mind is that their interests are set upon 
life but not upon the good life; as therefore the 
desire for life is unlimited, they also desire without 
limit the means productive of life. And even those 
who fix their aim on the good life seek the good life 
as measured by bodily enjoyments, so that inasmuch 
as this also seems to be found in the possession of 
property, all their energies are occupied in the 
_ business of getting wealth; and owing to this the 
second kind of the art of wealth-getting has arisen. 
For as their enjoyment is in excess, they try to dis- 
cover the art that is productive of enjoyable excess ; 
and if they cannot procure it by the art of wealth- 
getting, they try to do so by some other means, 
employing each of the faculties in an unnatural way. 
_ 20 For itis not the function of courage to produce wealth, 
but to inspire daring; nor is it the function of the 
military art nor of the medical art, but it belongs to 
the former to bring victory and to the latter to cause 
health. Yet these people make all these faculties 
means for the business of providing wealth, in the 
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belief that wealth is the end and that everything 
must conspire to the end. 

We have therefore discussed both the unneces- 
sary branch of wealth-getting, defining it and also 
explaining the cause why we require it, and the 
necessary branch, showing that this branch which 
has to do with food is different from the unnecessary 
branch and is by nature a part of household manage- 
ment, not being like that branch unlimited but 
having a limit. 

And we can also see the answer to the question 
raised at the beginning,* whether the art of wealth- 
getting belongs to the householder and the states- 
man, or whether on the contrary supplies ought to 
be provided already, since just as statesmanship does 
not create human beings but having received 
them from nature makes use of them, so also it is 
the business of nature to bestow food by bestowing 
land or sea or something else, while the task of the 
householder is, starting with these supplies given, to 
dispose of them in the proper way. For it does not 
belong to the art of weaving to make fleeces, but to 
use them, and also to know what sort of fleece is good 
and suitable or bad and unsuitable. Otherwise the 
question might be raised, why the getting of wealth 
is a part of the household art whereas the art of 
medicine is not a part of it, although the members 
of the household ought to be healthy, just as they 
must be alive or fulfil any of the other essential 
conditions. But inasmuch as although in a way it 
does belong to the householder and the ruler to see 
even to health, yet in a way it does not belong to 
them but to the physician, so also with regard to 
wealth, although in a way it is the affair of the house- 
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@ f.e, animals are made of earth and water and live on the 
products of earth and water. 
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holder, in a way it is not, but is a matter for the 
subsidiary art. But best of all, as has been said 
before, this provision ought to be made in advance 
by nature. For it is the work of nature to supply 
nourishment for her offspring, since every creature 
has for nourishment the residue of the substance 
from which it springs. Hence the business of draw- 
ing provision from the fruits of the soil and from 
animals is natural to all. 

But, as we said, this art is twofold, one branch 
being of the nature of trade while the other belongs 
to the household art; and the latter branch is 
necessary and in good esteem, but the branch con- 
nected with exchange is justly discredited (for it is 
not in accordance with nature, but involves men’s 
taking things from one another). As this is so, usury 
is most reasonably hated, because its gain comes from 
money itself and not from that for the sake of which 
money was invented. For money was brought into 
existence for the purpose of exchange, but interest 
increases the amount of the money itself (and this 
is the actual origin of the Greek word: offspring re- 
sembles parent, and interest is money born of money); 
consequently this form of the business of getting 
wealth is of all forms the most contrary to nature. 

IV. And since we have adequately defined the 
scientific side of the subject, we ought to discuss it 
from the point of view of practice ; although, whereas 
the theory of such matters is a liberal study, the 
practical pursuit of them is narrowing. The practi- 
cally useful branches of the art of wealth-getting are 
first, an expert knowledge of stock, what breeds are 
most profitable and in what localities and under what 
conditions, for instance what particular stock in 
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jratioTiKhs Tatra popta kat ™parra. TiS dé peta 
Prnrucns pLéywoTov ev eTropia (Kal TavTnS pEpN 
Tpia., vaurdAnpta gopryyia Tapdoracts: dtadhéper dé 
TOUT ETEPQ ETEPWV 7@ Ta pev achadrgorepa elvat 


25 7a O€ TActoo mropilew THY EeTiKapTiay), devrepov b€ 


TOKLOLLOS, TpiTov de puodapvia (ravTns 8° 7 pev 
Tav Bavavowy Texvav,” n de TOV aTéxvwy Kal TA 


 TUPaTe pLove Xpnoyrov) Tptrov de eldos Xpnpa- 


30 


TLOTUKTS peragu TAUTNS Kal THs mparns (exer yap 
Kal THs Kara pvow Tt [-€pos Kal THS peraBAnrurfjs), 
doa’ G70 vis Kal TOV aT Ys ywopevwv adprav 
prev xpnoipwv O€, otov vAotopiat te Kai maoa 
petaMeuriKn: avn de moAAa 76n mrepretAnde yen, 
TmoMAa. yap €t0n TOV EK vis petaMevopeveny € coTly. 
clot 6€° TeyviKwraTal pev THY EepyaowWv Odmovu 
eAaxiotov THs TUyns, Bavavodtara 8 ev als ra 

m prs (cf. 25)? R ichards. 2 rexuirdv Vermehren. 

3 otca Bernays. 4 7 Xarouia Thomas Aquinas. 

5 eici 6€—dperfjs post 39 évdiarpisev codd.: tr. (et 33 64 
pro 6¢) Montecatino auctore Susemihl. 


* Bdvavaos (said to be from Baivos ‘furnace,’ afw ‘to dry’), 
‘artisan’ (ranged with farmers, traders, and labourers, as 
forming the common people 1321 -a6);-it acquires the senses 
of ‘cramped in body’ (1341 a 7) and ‘ vulgar in taste’ 
(1337 b 8). 
> A very probable variant gives ‘ the quarrying of stone.’ 
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horses or cattle or sheep, and similarly of the other 
animals also (for the farmer must be an expert as to 
which of these animals are most profitable compared 
with one another, and also as to what breeds are most 
profitable on what sorts of land, since different breeds 
thrive in different places); secondly, the subject 
of agriculture, and this again is divided into corn- 
growing and fruit-farming ; also bee-keeping, and 
the breeding of the other creatures finned and 
feathered which can be used to furnish supplies. 

2 These then are the branches and primary parts of its three 
wealth-getting in the most proper sense. Of the °°? 
kind that deals with exchange, the largest branch 
is commerce (which has three departments, ship- 
owning, transport and marketing: these depart- 
ments differ from each other in the fact that some 
are safer and others carry larger profits); the second 
branch is money-lending, and the third labour for 
hire, one department of which is that of the mechanic? 
arts and the other that of unskilled labourers who 
are useful only for bodily service. And there is a Quarries 
third form of wealth-getting that lies between the 2°5,mi° 
latter and the one placed first, since it possesses mediate 
an element both of natural w ealth-getting and of ©" 
the sort that employs exchange ; it deals with all 
the commodities that are obtained from the earth 
and from those fruitless but useful things that come 
from the earth—examples are the felling of timber > 
and all sorts of mining ; and of mining itself there are 
many classes. since there are many sorts of metals 

3 obtained out of the earth. The* most scientific of 
these industries are those which involve the smallest 
element of chance, the most mechanic those in which 


¢ In the mss. this sentence follows the next one. 
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1258 b 
35 owpara AwBavrat pdduora, Sovdicwraras dé d7rou 


Tob owpatos mAciotat xproets, ayevvéorarar Se 
omou EAdXLoTOV mpoodel GpeTHs. Epi ExdoTou dé 
TouTwyv KafoAov pev eipnrat Kal viv, To dé Kata 
pépos axptBodoyetobar ypycytov pév mpos Tas ép- 
yaotas, PopTuKov d€ TO evduar piper. emet 0° €orly 4 
40 €viots YEypapprevar TEept TOUTWY, OloY Xapyridn TO 
1259 a apie Kal “ArroModaipep TO Anpvtep rept yewp- 
ylas kal yrjs Kal medutevpérns, dpotws Sé Kal 
dAXous zrept GAAwy, raéra pev ex tovTwy Pewpelttw 
zd > 4 v A A s 4 4 
OTW exsenes: ert dé Kal 7a Aeyopeva a7ropadnv 
6 de av eTUTETUNI KAW EVOL XpneaTeldpevor det 
ouMeéyer mavTa ‘yap wpedyra Tadr’ €oTl Tots 
TYL@OL THY XpHpaTLoTLKTY, Olov Kal TO OdAew TOD 5 
Midjotov: Tobro yap €oTt KaTavonud Te ypnua- 
TLOTUKOV, aAN’ exeivy ev dia THY codiav mpoc- 
dmrovet, Tvyyavet Sé Kabdrov re bv. overoulovrwv 
lo yap at7T@ ova THv Teviavy as avwdedods Tijs 
dirocodias ovons, KaTavonoayrd pao avrov 
eAarav popav eoomevny EK THs aotpodoyias Ere 
xXeys@vos ovTos, evopyoavra Xpyparov dAtye 
dppaBavas dtadodvar THV eAatoupyiwy Tav 7 év 
MiAjry Kat Xiw mavtwv, orXtyouv puc8wodjevov az’ 
>) ‘ > ? > A > e 4 @ 
15 obfevos émuBaddovtos: émetd7) 8’ 6 Kalpos Ke, 
~ , Ud \ 3 4 > “~ 
ToAAdv Cnrovpéevwr apa Kali e€aidyns, éxpcbobyra 
“ f 3 4 \ / / 
6v tpdmov 7ABovAeto TroAAa xphyara ovAdéEarra, 


* Otherwise unknown. 

> Also mentioned by Varro and Pliny. 

¢ The author of the Second Book of the pseudo-Aristotelian 
Oeconomica seems to have taken this hint. 

4 'The founder of Greek philosophy and mathematics, 
and one of the Seven Sages, 6th-5th cent. s.c. 
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the operatives undergo the greatest amount of bodily 
degradation, the most servile those in which the most 
uses are made of the body, and the most ignoble 
those in which there is the least requirement of virtue 
as an accessory. But while we have even now given 
a general description of these various branches, yet 
a detailed and particular account of them, though 
useful for the practice of the industries, would be 

4 illiberal as a subject of prolonged study. There are Other 
books on these subjects by certain authors, for V7 ego0 
example Charetides¢ of Paros and Apollodorus?® of 
Lemnos have written about both agriculture and fruit- 
farming, and similarly others also on other topics, 
so these subjects may be studied from these authors 
by anybody concerned to do so; but in addition a 
collection ought also to be made® of the scattered 
accounts of methods that have brought success in 
business to certain individuals. All these methods 
are serviceable for those who value wealth-getting, Thales ana 

5 for example the plan of Thales ¢ of Miletus, which is a “Monopoly 
device for the business of getting wealth, but which, 
though it is attributed to him because of his wisdom, 
is really of universal application. Thales, so the 
story goes, because of his poverty was taunted with 
the uselessness of philosophy ; but from his knowledge 
of astronomy he had observed while it was still winter 
that there was going to be a large crop of olives, 
so he raised a small sum of money and paid round 
deposits for the whole of the olive-presses in Miletus 
and Chios, which he hired at a low rent as nobody 
was running him up; and when the season arrived, 
there was a sudden demand for a number of presses 
at the same time, and by letting them out on 
what terms he liked he realized a large sum of 
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1259 a 
embetfar 6 OTL padvov eo mAourety Tots prrocdgots 


av PovAwrran, add’ ov Tob’ €oTt mrept 6 omoved - 
Covaw. Oars pev obv éyerat TodTov Tov TpdTOV 6 
emda moijncacbar THs codias: gor. 8 wazep 
20 etzroprev, KadAov TO TOLobTOY ypynpaTLoTLKOY, édy 
Tis OUvyTAL povoTtwAiav abta@ KatacKevdalew: d10 
Kal T@V mOAEwWY Eviat TOUTOY TOLObYTAL TOV TdpOV 
oTav aTropaat Xpyyaror, ovoTtwAiay ‘yap Tov 
Wviwv Towtaw. €v Luxedia b€ Ts Televros Tap" 7 
avTa vopiapatos ouvempiato mavTa TOV Gidnpov éK 
25 THY OLonpEeiwy, peTa S€ TATA ws adikovTo eK TOV 
€pTmopiov ot eLTOpoL, erwr€t Hovos, ov rohny 

Troujoas drepBoAnv Ths Tuyrhs, ann’ Opes emt Tots 

30 TEVTNKOVTO TadavrTots evéhaBev € EKaTOV. TOOTO pev 8 
ovv 0 Atovdatos atcGopevos Th pLeV Xpypara eKe- 
Aevoev exkopiioaabat, Ly) [evTOU y ert pevewv ev 
LupaKovaass, Ws TOpous evpioxovra tots avToo 
mpaypacw aoupddpovs. TO pévToe opaya® OdAew 
Kal TOOTO TavTOV Eat: GpPhoTEpoL yap EavTots 

35 €réxvacay yevéaGar povoTwrtayv. ypHoyov 6€ yrw- 
pilew tatra Kat Tots mrohureKots: ToMais: yap 
mro\cou del YpHnaTiapod Kal TOLOUTEY Tope, WOTTEp 
oixia, paddov sé: dud7rEp Twes Kat moAurevovTat 
TOV rodrevopevenr Taira povov. 

Vy. "Emel S€ rpia BEpn Tis olKovopuK ts Ws ev 1 
bev SeomroTeKy), TEpt 7S eipyrat mpOTEpor, ev b€ 
TaTpiky, tpirov Sé yaptxr'—Kal yap yvvaiKos 

1 atrod Susemih]: atrod codd. 


* elionua, Oewpnua, Spaua edd. 
® Oddy kal ro'ity I. 4 Jacunam Conring. 


* The talent was about £240. 
> Dionysius the elder, tyrant of Syracuse 405-367 B.c. 
¢ Cf. Thucydides of & obkért €mewav GAA. es 
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money, so proving that it is easy for philosophers 
to be rich if they “choose, but this is not what they 

6 care about. Thales then is reported to have thus 
displayed his wisdom, but as a matter of fact this Government 
device of taking an opportunity to secure a monopoly ™°7°P°#*s- 
is a universal principle of business; hence even 
some states have recourse to this plan as a method 
of raising revenue when short of funds: they intro- 

7 duce a monopoly of marketable goods. There was a 
man in Sicily who used a sum of money deposited with 
him to buy up all the iron from the iron foundries, 
and afterwards when the dealers came from the 
trading-centres he was the only seller, though he 
did not greatly raise the price, but all the same he 
made a profit of a hundred talents? on his capital 

8 of fifty. When Dionysius? came to know of it he 
ordered the man to take his money with him but clear 
out of Syracuse on the spot,° since he was inventing 
means of profit detrimental to the tyrant’s own 
affairs, Yet really this device is the same as the 
discovery of Thales, for both men alike contrived 
to secure themselves a monopoly. An acquaintance 
with these devices is also serviceable for statesmen, for 
many states need financial aid and modes of revenue 
like those described, just as a household may, but 
in greater degree; hence some statesmen even 
devote their political activity exclusively to finance. 

1 Y. And since, as we saw,” the science ‘of household The 
management has three divisions, one the relation of husband's 
master to slav e, of which we have spoken before,¢ one pale 


the paternal relation, and the third the conjugal ‘— ate 
MC. ii. init. * C. iil. gon, iv. 
t The construction of the sentence is interrupted, and never 
completed. 
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1259a , 
av apxety Kal TEKVEOD (ws eAcvépw pev dudotv, ov 2 
1259b TOV avTov de TpOTroV TNS apxys; a yuvalkos prev 
/ 


~ / ‘ ~ A »” 
TmroduTuKdds, Téxveov b€ Baotdukds) TO TE yap dppev 
poet Tou OnAcos 7 TYE HoviKayTEpov (ec p7) Trou Guy 
éo7nKe Tapa pvow) Kal TO ™peaBvrepov Kat TéActov 
Tov vewTépov Kat atedots. év pev ovv tals TOAL- 
5 TuKats dpxats Tats metorats petaBadrer TO dpxov 
Kal TO apy opevov (€€ toov yap elvae BovAerau THY 
pvow Kat Ovahepew pnber), ae d€ 6Tav TO pev 
apxn 70. OF dpxnrae cnret Stapopav elvat Kal 
_oxnpact Kal oyous Kal TyLats, wormeEp Kal "Apaats 
elire TOV mepl Too modaviTThpos Adyov: TO 5 dippev 
10 del mos TO OijAv TOOTOV EXEL, TOV TpoTroy. ” be 
TOV TEKVWY apxy) Baowduxn: TO yap yervqjcay Kal 
Kata oiriav dpyov Kal Kara mpeaBpeiav €oriv, omep 
€ott Baawdtkts eldos apyfs (810 Kadds “Opnpos 
tov Aia mpoonydpevoev eimwv 
TaTHp avopav te Jedy TE 
A , 4 € / / b) \ 
irov Baoiida TovTwv amavtwv). dvcer yap Tov 
4 4 A A ~ 4 3 > A 
Pactdéa dtaddpev pev det, TH yever 5’ elvar tov 
avtov' omep mémovbe tO mpeaBiTepov mpos TO 
VEWTEPOV Kal O yevvnoas T7pOS TO TEKVOV. 
cy a > 
Mavepov roivuev ott mAEiwy 7 oTrovdy THs oiKo- 3 
vopias Trept Tovs avOpwrrous 7} TEpl THY TAY apdywv 
~ A 
20KTHOW Kal TEpl THY apeTHY ToUTWY Y TEpL THV 
~ on ~ A “~ 
THS KTHCEwWS, Ov Kadodpev TAobTOV, Kal THY 
3 / “ ba! 4 
eXevbépwv padAov 7 SovdAwv. 
* 2.e. of the free and equal, 1255 b 20. 
> Herodotus ii. 172. Amasis king of Egypt was despised | 
by his subjects for his low birth, so he had a statue made out | 


of a gold foot-bath and set it up for them to worship, after- 
wards explaining to them its lowly origin. ¢ l,i, 544, 
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for it is a part of the household science to rule over _ 


2 wife and children (over both as over freemen, yet not 


with the same mode of government,? but over the 
wife to exercise republican government and over the 
childrenmonarchical) ; for the male is by nature better 
fitted to command than the female (except in some 
cases where their union has been formed contrary to 
nature) and the older and fully developed person than 
the younger and immature. It is true that in most 


’ eases of republican government the ruler and the 


ruled interchange in turn (for they tend to be on 
an equal level in their nature and to have no difference 
at all), although nevertheless during the period when 
one is ruler and the other ruled they seek to have 
a distinction by means of insignia and titles and 
honours, just as Amasis made his speech about the 
foot-bath® ; but the male stands in this relationship 
to the female continuously. The rule of the father 
over the children on the other hand is that of a king ; 
for the’ male parent is the ruler in virtue both of 
affection and of seniority, which is characteristic 
of royal government (and therefore Homer ¢ finely 
designated Zeus by the words ‘ father of men and 
gods,’ as the king of them all). For though in nature 
the king must be superior, in race he should be the 
same as his subjects, and this is the position of the 
elder in relation to the younger and of the father in 
relation to the child. 

It is clear then that household management takes 
more interest in the haman members of the household 
than in its inanimate property, and in the excellence 
of these than in that of its property, which we style 
riches, and more in that of its free members than in 
that of slaves. 
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ARISTOTLE 


IIp@rov prev otv wept dovAwY amropyceev av Ts, 
TOTEPOV EOTW apEeTY Tis SovAOV Tapa Tas GpyaviKas 
Kat dtakovkas adAAn TYysuwrépa rovTwv, olov 
omppoavvy Kal avodpeia Kal Suk aroovry Kal Tov 


25 dur TOY TovovTwY eSewv, 7 ovK cor ovdepia 


Tapa Tas TwpariKas drnpecias. exer yap amopiav 
dpporepus. etre yap eo7t, Tt dtoicovat Tov edeu- 
Gépwv; etre per EOTLW, OVTUWY avOpurroy kal Aoyou 
KoLWWVOUVTwWY aToTroV. oayedov bé TabToV eoTL TO 


\ \ 
30 CnTouUpLevov Kal TEpl ‘yuvatKos Kal TraLdds, TOTEPA 


y Meee > ; “A aA 
Kal TOUTWY ElolY apeTal, Kal det THY yuvatka elvat 
i . ; a 
cwodpova Kal dvdpeiay Kat dixaiav, Kal mais éott 
\ > , ‘ - a“ # \ , 
Kal dxoaoros Kal cadpwv, 7 08; Kal KaGddov 
Oy Toor €oTlv eTLOKETTEOV mepi dpxopevou pvoet 
Kat dpxovros, TOTEpOV 7 avTr apeTn nm eTépa. el 


35 peev yap det dyuporépous peTeXew Kkadokayabias, 


la Ti TOV fev apxew d€ot av TOV 6¢ apxeobar 
Kabamaé ; ovde yep T@ padAdov Kat ayrrov olov Te 
diadépery’ 70 peev ‘yap apxeobat Kal apxew idee 
duagepet, TO d€ pahdov Kal ATTOV ovder. el Oe TOV 
peev det Tov de pi), Gavpaoror: etre yap 6 apywv 


\ ” , ‘ 4 “~ ” “~ 
40 pL) EoTAaL Gwhpwv Kal dSikatos, THs ap€e. Kar@s; 
12602 <10” 6 apydpevos, THs apxOynoerat Kad@s; aKo- 


Aacros yap wv Kat dedos ovfev movjoer TaV 

mpoonkovTwy.  davepov tolvuy ort avayKn pev 

prerexew apdorépovs aperys, tavtys 98 elvac 
diadopds (womep Kal Tov dice apyopevwr).? 
1 kal <éxdorn> ? Spengel. 


2 omep—dpyoudywy interpolatum ed. (¢@ice: dpxévrwy kal 
dpxouévwy cod. Oxon. marg.). 


® Kadoxdyados, ‘fine gentleman,’ connotes social as well as 
moral distinction. 
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First of all then as to slaves the difficulty might His 
be raised, does a slave possess any other excellence, ee 
besides his merits as a tool and a servant, more wee 

children— 
valuable than these, for instance temperance, have their 
courage, justice and any of the other moral virtues, °¥2 47 
or has he no excellence beside his bodily service ? 
For either way there is difficulty ; if slaves do possess 
moral virtue, wherein will they differ from freemen ? 
or if they do not, this is strange, as they are human 
4 beings and participate in reason. And nearly the 
same is the question also raised about the woman and 
the child : have they too virtues, and ought a woman 
to be temperate, brave and just, and can a child 
be intemperate or temperate, or not? This point 
therefore requires general consideration in relation 
to natural ruler and subject: is virtue the same for 
ruler and ruled, or different? Ifit is proper for both 
to partake in nobility of character,? how could it be 
proper for the one to rule and the other to be ruled 
unconditionally ? we cannot say that the difference 
is to be one of degree, for ruling and being ruled 
differ in kind, and difference of degree is not a differ- 
5 ence in kind at all. Whereas if on the contrary it is 
proper for the one to have moral nobility but not 
for the other, this is surprising. For if the ruler is 
not temperate and just, how will he rule well? And 
if the ruled, how will he obey well? If intemperate 
and cowardly he will not perform any of the duties 
of his position. It is evident therefore that both 
must possess virtue, but that there are differences in 
their virtue (as also there are differences betwecn 
those who are by nature ruled)? And of this we 


> This clause seems to have been interpolated ; one ws. has 
@ marginal correction, * by nature rulers and ruled.’ 
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1280a 
5 Kat ToOTO edOds UPHYNT AL mrept Ty oxy év 
TauTn yap €oT.t oer 70 prev apxov 70 d€ dpxo~ 

e 
plevov, @yv erépay apLev elvat apeTry, olov Tob 
Adyov € EXOVTOS Kal Tod dAdyov. Sijhov Totvuv OTL 6 
Tov avTov Tporrov exer Kal emt Tov aAAwy. dare 
poet tAciw 7a’ apyovra Kal dpyopeva. aAdAov yap 
/ 3 ~ 
10 TpOTToV TO EAEeVOEpov Tov SovAOV apyet Kal TO appev 
~ cA A con 
Tod OnAcos Kal avip Tatdds. Kal m@ow éevuTrapyet 
‘ A / ~ “A > >? b] 4 
prev Ta peopita THS Wuxjs, GAN’ evumdpye dia- 
depovTws: o pe yap dobAos dhurs obK EXEL TO 
Bovdeurixdy, TO be O7jAv exer ev, add’ aKupov, 6 
b€ mais €xee pe, aan’ arenes. 60" Tov pev 7 
15 apxovTa Ter€av Exew Set THY StavontiKn® aperHv 
(ro yap épyov é€otly atA@s Tod apyitéxtovos, 6 5€ 
oyos apxitéexTwv), Tav 8 adAAwy EexaoTov daov 
> , Si ag oe , ’ > , ” 
emtParret adrois.* cpoiws roivuy avayKaiws exe 
Kat mept Tas 7OKas apetas vmoAntTéov, Seiy pev 
td , 3 ? > A 3 A 4 > > 
peréxery wavtas, aA’ od Tov atvrov tpdmov, ard 

4 “~ 

99 OGOV EKdOTW Mpos TO adTod Epyov. WoTE Have- 8 
AY 4 A “A 
pov ore eat HOiKy apeTn TOV eipnuevwy mavTwr, 
4 
Kal ovx 7) avTH GwPpoavVn ‘yuvatKos Kal avdpos 
OQ? > / ‘ ? “4 v 
ovo avO peta. Kat Ouxatoouvn, xabamep WETO dw- 
KpaTnS, adr’ 7 pev dpxext avopeia, 7 O° OaNpeTiKy, 
opotes o° exet Kal TreEpt Tas aAdas. SdHAov dé ToOTo 
25 Kal KaTa pLEepos GAAov emiaKoTodaw: KaOdAou yap 
> “~ ¢ A id A S 
ot pevoraes e€atar@aw eavrovs OTt TO eb ExeEWw 
1 adciw va Ramus: ra wietw codd. 
2 §:0—-avrois hic Thurot, infra post 76 avrod épyor codd. 


: Seavonrixhy Thurot : 40exhv codd. 
4 adrots <ixavdév> ? Richards. 


@ In the mss. this sentence follows the next one, ‘ We must 
suppose—function,’ and begins ‘ Hence the ruler must possess 
moral virtue.’ 
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straightway find an indication in connexion with the 
soul; for the soul by nature contains a part that 
rules and a part that is ruled, to which we assign 
different virtues, that is, the virtue of the rational 
6 and that of the irrational. It is clear then that the 
case is the same also with the other instances of ruler 
and ruled. Hence there are by nature various classes 
of rulers and ruled. For the free rules the slave, the 
male the female, and the man the child in a different 
way. And all possess the various parts of the soul, 
but possess them in different ways ; for the slave has 
not got the deliberative part at all, and the female 
has it, but without full authority, while the child has 
7 it, but in an undeveloped form. Hence? the ruler 
must possess intellectual virtue in completeness (for 
any work, taken absolutely, belongs to the master- 
craftsman, and rational principle is a master-crafts- 
man); while each of the other parties must have that 
share of this virtue which is appropriate tothem. We 
must suppose therefore that the same necessarily holds 
good of the moral virtues : all must partake of them, 
but not in the same way, but in such measure as is 
8 proper to each in relation to his own function. Hence 
it is manifest that all the persons mentioned have a 
moral virtue of their own, and that the temperance 
of a woman and that of a man are not the same, nor 
their courage and justice, as Socrates thought,° but 
the one is the courage of command, and the other 
that of subordination, and the case is similar with the 
other virtues. And this is also clear when we examine 
the matter more in detail, for it is misleading to give 
a general definition of virtue, as some do, who say 
that virtue is being in good condition as regards the 


> Plato, Meno 74 8 ff. 
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pee apoxny apeTn n 70 opbompayety 7. Te TOV 
TOLOUTWV* todv yap dy.etvov Aéyovow ot eSapul)- 
pLobvTes Tas apetas, wo7ep Vopyias, Tv ovTws 
optlopévwv. 810 del, Womep 6 TroLNnTHs elpnKE TrEpt 

30 YUVALKOS, OUTW vopiley EXELY TEpL TAYTWV" 


yuvatkl KOGLOV 7 oLyn héper— 
> ? > \ > 4 fon > \ > e ~~ > / 
GAN’ avdpt ovKétt TobTo. émel dS 6 Tats aredAys, 
dfAov OTe ToUTOV pLev Kal 1) apETH OVK avTOD mpdoS 
> , ? 3 A ‘ \ 4 \ \ e , 
avtov é€oTw, ada mpdos TOV TéAcLOY Kal TOV HYOU- 
jeevov. OjLotws be Kal dovAov mpos SeomorTny. 
“EGepev d€ pos TavayKata XpHoyLov elvat TOv 
85 Sobhov, wore O7Aov ore Kal apeThs detrat puxpas, 
Kal ToGavTYS OTWS pnre de axoAaciav pyre dua 
detMiav eMetiper TeV Epyuw. (aropycese 5° av TUs, 
TO VOv eipnsevov et adnbés, dpa Kal Tous TexVviTas 
dejoe exew apeTynv: moAAdKis yap d¢ aKkoAaciay 
éNetzrovar Ta epywv. 7 dSiaddper TobTO mAcioTov; 
40 6 pev yap SotAos Kowwwvos Cwis, 6 d€ TOppWTEpor, 
Kal ToaoUTov emparAet dperiis OGoV TEP Kal 
1260 b dovretas: Oo yap Bavavoos TEXVviTns abu properny 
Twa éyer SovAciav, Kat 6 prev dodAos TaY duce, 
, 3 3 \ QA ~ ” ~ 
okuTtoTopos 8 ovfeis obde THV aAAwWY TEXVLTHV.) 
havepov Toivur OTL THs Tora’Tns apeTHs attvov elvat 
zn on , \ , 2\\? 1 \ 
det TH SovAwW Tov Seamdrnv, adr’ ov? Ti d1da- 
saKadtkiy éyovra Tay éepywy dseomotixyv. 840 
1 ody <q> Richards. 


ee ca a ee 
94,2, 10%, m _, eno (vide § 7 above), where this sophist 


figures as a<,  .octer in the dialogue ; see also p. 178, note 6. 
p Sophocles, “Ajax 293. 
¢ q.e. his excellences as an artisan are the qualities of a 
subordinate (his virtues as a human being, apart from his 
trade, are not considered). 
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soul or acting uprightly or the like; those who 
enumerate the virtues of different persons separately, 
as Gorgias does,? are much more correct than those 
who define virtue in that way. Hence we must hold 
that all of these persons have their appropriate 
virtues, as the poet said of woman : 


Silence gives grace to woman ’— 


_ though that is not the case likewise with a man. 

9 Also the child is not completely developed, so that 
manifestly his virtue also is not personal to himself, 
but relative to the fully developed being, that is, the 
person in authority over him. And similarly the 
slave’s virtue also is in relation to the master. 

And we laid it down that the slave is serviceable The slave 

for the mere necessaries of life, so that clearly he (oud 


| : relatively 
needs only a small amount of virtue, in fact Just the artisan) 


| enough to prevent him from failing in his tasks pe ue 

10 owing to intemperance and cowardice. (But. the fee. 

| question might be raised, supposing that what has admonition 

| just been said is truc, will artisans also need to have S"PPlies it 

_ virtue? for they frequently fall short in their tasks 

owing to intemperance. Or is their case entirely 
different? For the slave is a partner in his master’s 

| life, but the artisan is more remote, and only so much 

of virtue falls to his share as of slavery ‘—for the 
mechanic artisan is under a sort of limited slavery, 

and whereas the slave is one of the natural classes, 

no shoemaker or other craftsman belongs his trade 

11 by nature.) It is manifest therefore this.» master 

| ought to be the cause to the slave of the virtue 
proper to a slave, but not as possessing that art of 
mastership which teaches a slave his tasks. Hence 
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1260 b 
Aéyovaw od Kadds of Adyou rods SovAovs dmo0- 


aTepobvTes Kal Packovtes émuitdber yphabar pdvov- 
vouGeTnzéov yap paAdov sods SovAous } ods 
matoas. 
“AMAa wept pev todtwv Siwwpicdw tov rpdrov 
Tovrov mept d€ avdpos Kal yuvaikos Kal TéKVWWY 
10 Kal maTpos, THS TE Tepi ExaoTov abrav dperis, 
Kal THs mpes adds abrovs dptAias, Ti TO KaADdS 
Kat pn Kadds éore Kal Tas Set TO pev Ed SrdKew 
TO 6€ KaK@s hevye, ev Tols mEpl Tas moALTELas 
avayKatov emeAOeiv, érrel yap olkia péev mGoa pépos 12 
moAews, Tadta 5’ otkias, THY 5é Tob pépous mpds 
1b rnv Tob GAov Set BAr€rew daperynv, dvayKatov mpds 
Thv ToATElavy BAémovtas madeve Kal Tods Tratdas 
Kat Tas yuvaikas, elzep Te Siaddper mpos TO TH 
mov elvat on7ovdatay Kal tods maidas elvac 
a7ovdatovs Kal Tas yuvaikas omovdaias. dvay- 
Katov d€ dtadepew: at pev yap yuvaikes rucov 
20 wepos TV EAevldpwr, éx dE THY Taldwv ot KoLWWwVot! 
yivovTat THS ToALTELas. WoT’ eel TEpL Lev TOUTWY 
duwplioTat, wept de TOV AoiTa@v év aAAots AEKréov, 
afevres ws Téos Exovtas Tovs viv Adyous, GAAnV 
apxnv womnodpevot Aeywpev, Kal TPATov éemoKebw- 
pela rept TOV arodnvayevwv mEpl THS ToAtTELas 
THS aptorns. 


1 of kowwvol: ofxovduot Susemihl (dispensatores Guil.). 





2 Plato, Laws 777 £. 
> As a matter of fact in Books VII., VIII. dealing with 
the best constitution this subject is not reached. 
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those persons are mistaken who deprive the slave of 
reasoning and tell us to use command only ¢; for 
admonition is more properly employed with slaves 
than with children. 

But on these subjects let us conclude our decisions Ethics of 
in this manner; while the question of the virtue By iue 
severally belonging to man and woman and children tion of 


and father, and of the right and wrong mode of con- le 
ducting their mutual intercourse and the proper way ¢¢frred. 
of pursuing the good mode and avoiding the bad one, 
are matters that it will be necessary to follow up in 
the part of our treatise dealing with the various forms 

12 of constitution.® For since every household is part 
of a state, and these relationships are part of the 
household, and the excellence of the part must have 
regard to that of the whole, it is necessary that the 
education both of the children and of the women 
should be carried on with a regard to the form of the 
constitution, if it makes any difference as regards 
the goodness of the state for the children and the 
women to be good. And it must necessarily make a 
difference; for the women are a half of the free 
population, and the children grow up to be the 
partners in the government of the state. So that 
as these questions have been decided, and those that 
remain must be discussed elsewhere, let us relinquish 
the present subjects as completed, and make a fresh 
start in our discourse, and first let us consider those 
thinkers who have advanced views about the Ideal 
State. 
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1260 b 
I. *Ewet d€ mpoaipovpeba Bewphoat mepi Tihs y 


Kowwvlas THs ToAuTiKs 4 KpatiocTn Taca@v Tots 
duvapevors Cfv oT. paddvora Kar’ edynv, Se Kal 
\ ww 3 4 4 e “~ 4 
go Tas dAXas emoKeacba: moXdireias ais TE xpa@vrat 
tives TOV TOAEWY THY Evvopetabat AeyoméevwY KaV 
El TIES ETEPAL TUYYaYWOLY UTO TWOV Elpnuevat 
4 ~ ~*~ ” @ / > > ~ Ww 
Kat doKodaat KaAds Exew, va TO T OpOds Eyvov 
3 ns \ ‘ , ” \ 1 - 5 
of0y Kat 70 xpHowpov, ett de TO CnTEetv TL Tap 
3 A e A ~ f > / 
avTas eTepov pn dSoKH mavTws elvac codilecbat 
g5 BovAopévwyv, GAAG dia TO pH KAaADS Eyew tTadvras 
Tas viv vmapyovcas, dia TotTo Tavtnv dSoKdpev 
emiBaréobar tHv péGodov. 
> \ \ A , eo t > 4 
Apynv b€ mp@rov mowréov ymep TépuKev apyt 2 
~ 4 3 f \ } 
TauTns Ths oKépews. avaykn yap row mavras 
“a / a! ~ 
TavTwY KoLWWWVeElY TOVS TOXTAS,  ULNSEVOS, 7H TWAY 
a > a 
pev tidy S€ pu}. TO pev ody pNdEvos KoLWwreEiY 
\ e > / e \ 4 ¢ , 
40 davepov ws advvarov (n yap moAiTeta Kowwvia Tis 
€oTl, Kal mp@Tov avdyKn Tod TomOU KoWWwvEIV, 6 
\ \ , e € aA a sy € S \ Ne 
pev yap TOmos els 6 THs pds 7dAEws, ot S€é moAtTaL 
\ ~ ~ 4 3 \ 4 ef 
1261a KoLWwWVOL THs pias wdXews): aAAa TOTEpoV dowvy 
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1 +%(I. And since we take for our special consideration Book i. 
the study of the form of political community that is GSTS? 
the best of all the forms for a people able to pursue Tross, ieat 
the most ideal mode of life, we must also examine **?4°T4™ 
the other constitutions actually employed by certain 
of the states said to be well governed, as well as any 
others propounded by certain thinkers and reputed 
to be of merit, in order that we may discern what 
there is in them that is right and expedient, and also 
in order that it may not be thought that to seek for 
something different from them springs entirely from 
a desire to display ingenuity, but that we may be 
thought to enter upon this inquiry because these 
forms of constitution that already exist are not 
satisfactory. 

¢ We must first adopt as a starting-point that which 
is the natural point of departure for this inquiry. 

There are three possible systems of property : either 
all the citizens must own everything in common, or 
they must own nothing in common, or some things 
must be common property and others not. To have 
nothing in common is clearly impossible; for the 
state is essentially a form of community, and it must 
at any rate have a common locality: a single city 
occupies a single site, and the single city belongs 
to its citizens in common. But is it better for a citv 
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1261 a > / ~ ? / ~ A 
evdexeTat Kowwvioa mavrwv BéAriov Kowwvely THY 


rN 3 4 f “~ “ “~ \ 

pédAdovoav oixyceaVat odw Kadds, 7) TWHV pev 
twav 5 ov BeAtiov; evddyerar yap Kal TéKver 

6 Kal yuvalK@y Kal KTHEATwWY KoLVWVElY TODS TOAiTAS 
> ? id ? “~ , “~ ? 
aAArAors, womep ev TH TloAtreda 77 ITAdreovos: 
Exel yap oO LwKpa7ys pyot Seiv Kowa Ta TEeKVA 
Kal Tas yuvaikas elvau Kal Tas KTHOELS. ToOTO 67 
TOTEPOV ws viv ovTw BeArcov € eye, KATA TOV eV 
Th Tloditeta yeypappévov voor; 

10 “Exee d€ dvoxepeias dMas Te mroMas TO TAVTWY 3 
elvat Tas yuvaikas Kowds, Kal dv Hv airiav dnot 
deiy vevopoberiaba tov tpdtrov TodTov 6 LwKpaTns 
ov datverat cuuBaivov é€x tav Adywv: ert S€ mpds 

‘ f Ad Cond 4 a € , e \ 
70 TeAos 6 hyo. TH wdAet Setv Urdpyew, ws peEv 

¢ “~ 3 , ‘ “~ \ a ~ i se 
eipntat viv, advvatov, 7@s de det duedcty,’ ovddev 

15 } ? - A f be b) / S 4 5A “~ 

wptorat’ Aéyw dé To piav eivat THY moAw wacay 
e cd hd / , A ? 
ws aptorov ort padtora, AauPave. yap tavrynv 
bmofecw o LwKpaTys. 

Kaéro davepov €orw ws mpoiotoa Kat “ywopevn 4 
pia paMov ovde moAus eo7au" TAHDos yap Te Ty 
dpvow eoTiv 7 OAs, ywwopevyn TE ta paAAov otKia 

4 > e cd b > > é ” 

20 ev €K TroAcws, av8pwros d° &€€ oikias eoTat, 

GMAov ap play TH otkiav TAS TroAcuss ainpev 
ye yap piay ri} 7 
av Kal TOV eva THS ouxtas: aor et Kal SuvaTos 
tis ein TodTo Spay, od mornréov, avatpioe yap 
mv moAwv. od povov 8 ék mrAedvwv avOpwTwv 
> ‘ ¢ f > ‘ \ 3 yw / ? 
€or 7 moAts, aAAa Kal €€ cider StadeporvTwr. ov 

1 det dcehOety MP: dredretv Ti 


¢ On the following criticisms see Grote, Plato, iii. pp. 
911-223. 

> (1) §§ 3-7; (2) § Bc. ii. § 11; (3) c. ii. §§ 11 mid.-13; 
also (4) other objections c. ii. §§ 15-16. 
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that is to be well ordered to have community in every- 

thing which can possibly be made common property, 

or is it better to have some things in common and 

others not? For example, it is possible for the citizens Plato's 
to have children, wives and possessions in commonwith (rristic 
each other, as in Plato’s Republic, in which Socrates Republic. 
says that there must be community of children, women 

and possessions. Well then, which is preferable, the 
system that now obtains, or one conforming with 

the regulation described in The Republic ¢ ? 

3 Now for all the citizens to have their wives in 
common involves a variety of difficulties ; in par- 
ticular,’ (1) the object which Socrates advances as 
the reason why this enactment should be made 
clearly does not follow from his arguments; also 
(2) as a means to the end which he asserts should be 
the fundamental object of the city, the scheme as 
actually set forth in the dialogue is not practicable ; 
yet (3) how it is to be further worked out has been 
nowhere definitely stated. I refer to the ideal of 
the fullest possible unity of the entire state, which 
Socrates takes as his fundamental principle. 

4 Yet it is clear that if the process of unification (1) Unity of 
advances beyond a certain point, the city will not Sf pe" 
be a city at all; for a state essentially consists because 
of a multitude of persons, and if its unification is BRR is 
carried beyond a certain point, city will be reduced *sential, 
to family and family to individual, for we should 
pronounce the family to be a more complete unity 
than the city, and the single person than the family ; 
so that even if any lawgiver were able to unify the 
state, he must not do so, for he will destroy it in the 
process. And not only does a city consist of a multi- 
tude of human beings, it consists of human beings 
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A / / 3 e / 4 A) 

yap yivetar modus €& opoiwy. ETEpovy yap ovp- 
payla Kai 7oAis* TO pEev yap TH oom xpyotpor, 
Kav 7) TO avTO TH cider (Bonetas yap xapw 7 
cuppayla mépuxev), womep av et orabjuos mAciov 
éAkvoee, €& dv dé del Ev yevécOar cider det 
& / 3 Psy / be “~ / \ / ” 

tahépew® (Stoicer dé TH Tovco’Tw Kat 7oALts EOvous 


OTQY [11) KATA KUjLAS Mot Kexwpipiapevot TO AROS 5 


3 3 f A \ 
GAN oiov *Apkddes). dtd7ep TO tcov ro avtt- 
\ / A / ¢ 3 “a 3 “~ 
metrovOds awe Tas 7dAEts, Wamep ev Tots ’HOtKots 
A >] “A 3 
eipnra mporepov. eel Kal ev Tots eAevbEpois Kat 
” ~ 9 a 
igots avayKyn TovT elvar: dpa yap ovx olov TE 
3 ) 
mavras apyew, GA’ 7) Kar’ emavTov 4 KaTa Twa. 
” / av f ‘ / A i / 
GdAnv raéw 7 xpévov: Kat ovpBatver dy Tov Tpomov 
“A ¢ 9 
TooToV WaTE TaVTAS Gpyew, WoTTEp av et peTEeBad- 
“a \ A A ‘ 
Aov of oKurteis Kal of TéKTOVES Kal [A1) Of AVTOL GEL 
s \ A 
oKUTOTOMot Kal TéKTOVEes Foav. émet de BéATLOV 
A A / A 
odtws eye Kal Ta Tepl THY KoWwviay THY TOA- 
/ ~ e€ A 3 \ > oN / wv > 
tuxnv, SHAov ws Tovs adrovs aet PéATiov apxew, Et 
\ A 
duvatov: év ols dé uy Suvarov dia TO THY vow toous 
+ / 7 \5 1, os > 9 \ ” 
eivat mavras, dua oe Kal Stxasov, ett’ ayalov etre 
dhatAov TO apxew, mavTas avTod peTéxew, TOUTO 
a“ A f u \ 3 
d€ petra TO ev pepe TOUS LooUS ElKEW TO av- 
> > se ¢ \ \ f ¢€ 09 
opotous® elvar e€ apyts* of pev yap apxovow ot 6 


1 éxx’oere Coraes: éAxvoet, Axton codd. 

2 €¢—diapépev infra post ’Apxddes codd.: tr. ed. 

3 elder det Stadépe Buecheler: cider duapépe codd. (éa- 
gépev MM). 

4 [rd icov]? (cf. NE. 1132 b 33) ed. 

5 67 Susemihl. 

6 +4 dvouolovs Susemihl: 76 6’ ws duolous, duolovs Tots, duolws 
trois codd. Locum desperatissimum rescripsit Richards 
pupetras TO ev péper Gpxew 7d my toovs Kal omolous elvar €§ 
apxijs. 
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differing in kind. A collection of persons all alike classes are 
does not constitute a state. For a city is not the "” 
same thing as a league; a league is of value by its 
quantity, even though it is all the same in kind (since 
the essential object of the league is military strength), 
just as a weight would be worth more if it weighed 
more, whereas * components which are to make up a 
6 unity must differ in kind (and it is by this character 
istic that a city will also surpass a tribe of which 
the population is not scattered among villages but 
organized like the Arcadians). Hence reciprocal 
equality ° is the preservative of states, as has been 
said before in Ethics. For even among the free 
and equal this principle must necessarily obtain, 
since all cannot govern at once: they must hold 
office for a year at a time or by some other arrange- 
ment or period ; and in this manner it does actually 
come about that all govern, just as al] shoemakers 
would be also carpenters if the shoemakers and the 
carpenters kept on changing trades instead of the 
same persons being shoemakers and carpenters 
always. But since such permanence of function is 
better for the political community also, it is clear 
that it is better for the same persons to govern 
always, if possible ; and among peoples where it is 
impossible because all the citizens are equal in their 
nature, yet at the same time it is only just, whether 
governing is a good thing or a bad, that all should 
partake in it, then for equals thus to submit to 
authority in turn imitates their being originally dis- 
similar®; for some govern and others are governed 


oO 


@ In the mss. of the Greek ‘ whereas—kind ’ comes below 
after ‘ Arcadian.’ > See Additional Note, p. 170. 
¢ See Additional Note, p. 171. 
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1261b , 
5 Apxovrae Ta.pd. [HEpos, womeEp av aAAot yevopevor, 


Kal Tov avrov OT TpoTrov dpxovray ETE POL eT épas 
dpxovow apxas. pavepov Totvwy eK TOUTWY ws 7 
ovTe mépuKe piv ovTws elva Hy mod woreEp 
Aéyovai TwWes, Kal TO AcxBev ws Héytarov dyabov 
ev Tats mOodeow OTL TAS 776Aeus dvaupet: KatTou 76 
10 ye exdorov dyabov ole EKAOTOV.—EOTL dé Kal 
Kat GAdov tpdmov davepov ott ro Alav évodv Ln- 
Téetv THY TOAW ovK éoTLV dEewov. otKia pev yap 
avTapKeorepov év6s, mous 3° oixias, Kat BovAerai 
y non TOTE elvat mdALs OTaV adrapKy oupPairy 
THY Kowwviay elvar Tob mnBous- etmrep ovv aipe- 
TWTEpOV TO advTapKéoTEpoY, Kal TO TrTOV év TOO 
15 wGAAov aiperwrepov. 

"AMa piv otd” ef toito dpiordv ott, TO pay 8 
ore padvar elvar THY Kowwviav, obdé TobT azo- 
deckvucbar daiverar Kata Tov Adyov ‘ éav wavres 
apa Aéywou TO e“ov Kal TO pr éudv’> TobTo yap 

20 oleTal O LwKparys onpetov elvar Tob Thy wdéAW 
TeAews elvar puiav. TO yap mavrTes SuTrTdv. Et pev 
ovv ws ekaoTos, Tay av ein paAdov 6 Bovrerat 
Trovetv 6 LwKparns (exacTos yap viov éavtod Proce 
TOY avToV Kat yuvaika b7 THY adTHY, Kal TEpl TIS 
ovaias Kat mepi exactrov 87 THv cupPawdovTwr 

2 woavTws)* viv 8 oby ovtw gyaovow of Kowais g 
Xpwpevor Tats yvvarkt Kal Tots Téxvois, aAAd 7rav- 
TES pev, OVX ws EKaoTOs 5 adTm@v, duolws dé Kal 





*¢ The reference is to Plato, Republic 462 c. Unity is 
secured when everyone thinks that everything belongs 
equally to him and to everybody else, i.e. everything is 
common property. 
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by turn, as though becoming other persons ; and also 
when they hold office in the same way different persons 

7 hold different offices. It is clear then from these 
considerations that it is not an outcome of nature 
for the state to be a unity in the manner in which 
certain persons say that it is, and that what has 
been said to be the greatest good in states really 
destroys states ; yet surely a thing’s particular good 
acts as its preservative.—Another line of considera- and ” 
tion also shows that to seek to unify the state ex- give ine 
cessively is not beneficial. In point of self-sufficiency dependence. 
the individual is surpassed by the family and the 
family by the state, and in principle a state is fully 
realized only when it comes to pass that the com- 
munity of numbers is self-sufficing ; if therefore the 
more self-sufficing a community is, the more desir- 
able is its condition, then a less degree of unity is 
more desirable than a greater. 

g Again, even granting that it is best for the com- @) VBI oe 
munity to be as complete a unity as possible, complete renee: 
unity does not seem to be proved by the formula ‘if P¥ com. 
all the citizens say ‘‘ Mine’’ and ‘‘ Not mine”’ at the the family, 
same time,’ which Socrates ¢ thinks to be a sign of the 
city’s being completely one. ‘ All’ is an ambiguous 
term. If it means ‘ each severally, very likely this because 
would more fully realize the state of things which aes 
Socrates wishes to produce (for in that case every will be 
citizen will call the same boy his son and also the ““"?™ 
same woman his wife, and will speak in the same way 
of property and indeed of everything that falls to 

9 his lot); but ex hypothesi the citizens, having com- 
munity of women and children, will not call them 
‘ theirs ’ in this sense, but will mean theirs collectively 
and not severally, and similarly they will call property 
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1261 b A % , id , ? e @ > > ~ 
THY ovaiav TaVTES prev, ODY WS EKaGTOS 8 avTor. 


M4 A / / / 3 A / 
oTt prev Tolvuy tapadoyopos Tis é€ate TO A€yeww 
Ul ll \ 4 ? A > / A 
mavras, pavepov (To yap TavTes Kal apddrepa Kal 
X \ eM 4 A \ eee a / 

80 TEPLTTA Kal apTLa Sta TO SiTTOV Kal év Tots Adyots 
3 4 a vf 4 ? A A , 
EploTiKovs Tote’ ovAAoyiopovs): 610 €or TO Tav- 

A A A A ? 
Tas TO avTo Aéyew wd ev Kadov aXrX’ od dvvaror, 
e A > > 4 e / A A / ¢ / 
wot 6° o¥dév opovontiKdv. mpos S€ TovTOLs éTépav 
4 / \ / ef % > / 
exe. BAaBnv ro Aeyopevov. yKioTa yap emipedeias 
A “~ 
Tuyydver TO mAcioTwy KoWwovr Tov yap tdiwy 
, ~ A 

35 padvota dpovrilovow, tev d€ Kowdv ArTov, 7 Gcov 
e / ? / i A ~ od e Cue 
exaoTw emiPpaddre: pos yap Tots aAXolts ws ETEpou 

/ 3 “~ ~ cd 9 ~ 
dpovrilovtos oAtywpotor padAdov, worep e€v Tats 
? “~ ; e A / > / 
olkeTiKats Suakoviats ot moAAolt Gepamovres Eeviore 

“~ ~ ~ 4 
xXetpov umnperotar Tay éAaTTévwY. ytvovTar 8 
e ? / ~ ~ | ee A e ? 
exdoTw yidiot rwv TodiTay viol, Kat odToL ovx 
e e 4 > 4 ~ / ¢€ 4 e / 
12622 Ws ekaorouv aAAa Toi TUYdVTOS 6 TUXYWY OpLOiws 
3 4 e7 @ / ¢€ / > / 
€oTly vids, wore TavTEs Opoiws dAvywpycovaL. 
¢ \ A > , 
"Ett ovTWs exaotos eos Ayer TOV Ev TpAaTTOVTA 
~ ~ ~ ‘4 A > 
TOY TouTaY 7 KAK@S OTOOTOS TUYYaVEL TOV apLO- 
? A “ ~ ~ ~ 4 / 
[Lov wr, olov eos 7 TO detvos, TODTOY TOV TpdTrOV 
, > ef ~ f “ 4 e / 
5 Aéywv Kal? éxacrov ta&v xitiwy 7 dowv 4 7dXts 
a“ ‘ @ 
€ori, Kal Tobro diotdlwy: adnAov yap w avvePy 
“~ , i 
yevéeobat téxvov Kal owlfvar yevopevov. KalTot 


t , a i 23 / e \ 
TOTEPOV OUTW KPELTTOV TO €pLov Aéyewv, €KaACTOV TO 
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‘theirs ” meaning the property of them all, not of 
each of them severally. We see then that the phrase 
“all say "is equivocal (in fact the words ‘ all,’ ‘ both,’ 
‘odd,’ ‘even,’ owing to their ambiguity, occasion 

argumentative quibbling even in philosophical dis- 
cussions) ; hence really for ‘ all’ to say the same 
thing is in one sense admirable, although impracti- 
cable, but in another sense is not at all a sign of 

10 concord. And furthermore, the proposal has another common 
disadvantage. Property that is common to the }t6.an¢ 
greatest number of owners receives the least atten- will be 
tion; men care most for their private possessions, "°° 
and for what they own in common less, or only so 
far as it falls to their own individual share; for in 
addition to the other reasons, they think less of it on 
the ground that someone else is thinking about it, 
just as in household service a large number of 
domestics sometimes give worse attendance than a 

ll smaller number. And it results in each citizen’s 
having a thousand sons, and these do not belong to 
them as individuals but any child is equally the son 
of anyone, so that all alike will regard them with 
indifference. 

Again, each speaks of one of his fellow-citizens who 

is prospering or getting on badly as ‘ my son’ only 
in the sense of the fractional part which he forms 
of the whole number, meaning ‘ mine or so-and-so’s,’ 
indicating by ‘so-and-so’ each of the thousand citizens 
or whatever the number be of which the state consists, 
and even this dubiously, for it is uncertain who has 
chanced to have had a son born to him and when born 

12 safely reared. Yet which is the better way to use the 
word ‘ mine “—this way, each of two thousand or ten 
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1 éudy Bornemann: dvoza Bonitz, yey codd. 
2 Bernays: -ovras codd. 
8 repos Lindau: érepov codd. 
4 yépueva (cf. infra b 25) Richards: yevdueva codd. 
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thousand people applying it to the same thing, 
or rather the way in which they say ‘ mine’ in the 
actual states now? for the same person is called 
‘my son’ by one man and ‘ my brother ’ by another, 
and another calls him ‘nephew, or by some other 
relationship, whether of blood or by affinity and 
marriage, the speaker’s own in the first place, or that 
of his relations ; and in addition someone else calls 
him ‘ fellow-clansman’ or ‘ fellow-tribesman.’ For 
it is better for a boy to be one’s own private nephew 
13 than one’s son in the way described. Moreover it family 
would also be impossible to avoid men’s supposing ail) bet iey 
certain persons to be their real brothers and sons and Parentage, 
fathers and mothers; for they would be bound to 
form their belief about each other by the resemblances 
which occur between children and parents. This 
indeed is said by some of those who write of travels 
round the world? actually to occur; they say that 
some of the people of Upper Libya have their wives 
in common, yet the children born are divided among 
them according to their personal resemblances. And 
there are some females both of the human race and 
of the other animals, for instance horses and cattle, 
who have a strong natural tendency to produce off- 
spring resembling the male parents, as was the case 
with the mare at Pharsalus named Honest Lady.® 
14. Moreover it is not easy for those who institute assaults 
this communism to guard against such objectionable ViPtccuss 
occurrences as outrage, involuntary and in some 
cases voluntary homicide, fights, abusive language ; 
all of which are violations of piety when committed 


* Books of geography. founded on travellers’ reports—a 
famous one by Hecataeus, scoffed at by Herodotus, iv. 36. 
® Or possibly ‘ Docile’ (Jackson), cf. Xen. Cyneget. 7. 4. 
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against fathers, mothers and near relatives as if they 

were not relatives ; but these are bound to occur more 

frequently when people do not know their relations 

than when they do, and also, when they do occur, 

if the offenders know their relationship it is possible 

for them to have the customary expiations performed, 

but for those who do not no expiation is possible. 

15 Also it is curious that a theorist who makes the sons risk of 
common property only debars lovers from intercourse ""**' 
and does not prohibit love, nor the other familiar- 
ities, which between father and son or brother 
and brother are most unseemly, since even the fact 
of love between them is unseemly. <And it is also 
strange that he deprives them of intercourse for no 
other reason except because the pleasure is too 
violent ; and that he thinks it makes no difference 
that the parties are in the one case father or son 
and in the other case brothers of one another. And (uch com: 
it seems more serviceable for the Farmers to have might be 

~ this community of wives and sons than the Guardians ; ge 
for there will be less friendship among them if ¢ss) 
their children and women are in common, and 
unfriendliness in the subject classes is a good thing 
with a view to their being submissive to authority 

16 and not making revolution. But speaking generally bape of 
such a law is bound to bring about the opposite weakened; 
state of things to that which rightly enacted 
laws ought properly to cause, and because of which 
Socrates thinks it necessary to make these regulations 
about the children and women. For we think that 
friendship is the greatest of blessings for the state, 
since it is the best safeguard against revolution, and 
the unity of the state, which Socrates praises most 


highly, both appears to be and is said by him to be 
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1 guuduqvac MPH. 
? dudxew H: an 0% olxecody pro Aé-yew Tov eudv ¢ Immisch. 
$ xara Lambinus, cat xara Bernays. 
4 Kai <yap> Bernays. 
5 arpocayopetoova.w Coraes: -evovow codd. 
¢ The comic poet, figuring as a character in Plato’s 
Symposium, see especially 192 c ff. 
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the effect of friendship, just as we know that Aristo- 
phanes @ in the discourses on love describes how the 
lovers owing to their extreme affection desire to 
grow together and both become one instead of being 

17 two. In such a union both personalities, or at least 
one, would be bound to be obliterated ; and in the 
state friendship would inevitably become diluted 
in consequence of such association, and the expres- 
sions ‘ my father ’ and ‘ my son’ would quite go out. 
For just as putting a little sugar into a quantity of 
water makes the mixture imperceptible, so it also 
must come about that the mutual relationship based 
on these names must become imperceptible, since 
in the republic described by Plato there will be the 
least possible necessity for people to care for one 
another as father for sons or as son for father or as 
brother for brother. For there are two motives that 
most cause men to care for things and be fond of them, 
the sense of ownership and the sense of preciousness ; 
and neither motive can be present with the citizens 

18 of a state so constituted. Again, as to the trans- reclassing 
ference of some of the children at birth from the %,, 44 im. 
Farmers and Artisans to the Guardians? and of others practicable, 
from the Guardians to the Farmers and Artisans, 
there is much confusion as to how it is to be done; 
and the parents who give the children and the officials 
who transfer them are bound to know which they 
give to whom. And again, the things spoken of and would 
above are bound to occur even more with these (ore. 
transferred children, such as outrage, love-making crime. 
and murder; for the children of the Guardians 
transferred to the other citizens will no longer speak 


> The three classes in Plato’s Republic. 
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1 rods pUAaKas hic Guil.: ante ot re codd. (om. MP). 
2 rods TMP: els rovs cet. 
3 Susemihl. 4 Jacunam Busse. 


¢ Something has clearly been lost here, signifying ‘or 
should there be some limited form of communism ?’ 
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of the Guardians as brothers and children and fathers 
and mothers. nor yet will those living among the 

_ Guardians so speak of the other classes, so as to be 
careful not to commit any such offence because of 
their relationship. 

Such therefore may be our decision as to com- 
munity of children and women. 

1 II. In connexion with this we have to consider the @) nor is 
due regulation of property in a community that eae 
is to have the best political institutions: should by co |, 
property be owned in common or privately ? This property : 

- question might indeed be considered separately from forms of 
the system laid down by law with regard to the tis. 
children and the women: I mean, even if there be 
separate families as is now the case with all nations, is 
it better for both the ownership and the employment 
of property to be in common. . .,* for example, 
should the farms be separate property but the farm- 
produce be brought into the common stock for con- 
sumption (as ts the practice with some non-Greek 
races) ; or on the contrary should the land be common 
and farmed in common, but the produce be divided 
for private use (and this form of communism also is 
said to prevail among some of the barbarians) ; or 
should both farms and produce be common property ? 

2 Now if the tillers of the soil be of a different class ® 
it would work differently and be easier, but if the 
citizens do the work for themselves, the regulations 
for the common ownership of property would give 
more causes for discontent ; for if both in the enJoy- Under-work 
ment of the produce and in the work of production een 
they prove not equal but unequal, complaints are tion. 


' As in Plato’s Republic, or like the Helots at Sparta. 
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1 S:apépovrar Coraes: dtagdepduevor codd. 
2 xatom. 'MP?H. 
8 re ? Susemihl. 
4 xowots cum 36 (dos transponendum ? Richards. 
ee toe SPREE Bae et abe sen As Oe ke ae ee 


2 The saying was ascribed to Pythagoras. 
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bound to arise between those who enjoy or take 
much but work little and those who take less but 
3 work more. And in general to live together and 
share all our human affairs is difficult, and especi- 
ally to share such things as these. And this is shown 
in the partnerships of fellow-travellers, for it may 
be said that most of them quarrel because thay 
come into collision with one another as a result 
of ordinary matters and trifles; and also we come 
into collision most with those of our servants whom 
we employ most often for ordinary attendance. 
4 Community of property therefore involves these 
and other similar difficulties ; and the present system, Private 
if further improved by good morals and by the ena tee 
regulation of correct legislation, would be greatly interchange 
superior. For it will possess the merit of both : 
systems, by which I mean the advantage of property 
being common and the advantage of its being private. 
For property ought to be common in a sense but 
private speaking generally. For the superintend- 
ence of properties being divided among the owners 
will not cause these mutual complaints, and will 
improve the more because each will apply himself 
to it as to private business of his own; while on the 
other hand virtue will result in making ‘ friends’ 
goods common goods,’ as the proverb ¢ goes, for the 
5 purpose of use. Such a system exists even now 
in outline in some states, so it is not deemed im- 
practicable, and especially in the ones that are well- 
administered parts of it are realized already and 
parts might be realized; for individuals while owning 
their property privately put their own possessions 
at the service of their friends and make use of their 
friends’ possessions as common property; for in- 
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1 sais dypais Busse. 3 @yjpav Buecheler. 
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stance in Sparta people use one another’s slaves as 
virtually their own, as well as horses and hounds, 
and also use the produce in the fields throughout the 
country if they need provisions on a journey. It 
is clear therefore that it is better for possessions to 
be privately owned, but to make them common 
property in use ; and to train the citizens to this is 
6 the special task of the legislator. And moreover 
to feel that a thing is one’s private property makes 
an inexpressibly great difference in one’s pleasure ; 
for the universal feeling of love for oneself is surely 
not purposeless, but a natural instinct. Selfishness 
on the other hand is justly blamed; but this is 
not to love oneself but to love oneself more than one 
ought, just as covetousness means loving money to 
excess—since some love of self, money and so on is 
practically universal. Moreover, to bestow favours 
__ and assistance on friends or visitors or comrades is 
a great pleasure, and a condition of this is the private 
7 ownership of property. These advantages therefore (¢) Com- 
do not come to those who carry the unification of the Youd de. 
state too far ; and in addition to this they manifestly stroy tem- 
do away with the practice of two virtues, temperance jiberalit oe 


liberality 

in relation to women (for it is a noble deed to refrain Pie IO as. 
from one through temperance when she belongs to and 
another) and liberality in relation to possessions (for Covet" 
one will not be able to show one’s liberality nor per- 
form a single liberal action, since the active exercise 
of liberality takes place in the use of possessions). 

| 8 Such legislation therefore has an attractive appear- 

/ ance, and might be thought to be humane ; for he 

| who is told about it welcomes it with gladness, 
thinking that it will result in a marvellous friendliness 


of everybody towards everybody, especially when 
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1263 b “ ~ A € , 3 a 
KaTYYOp)} TLS TWVY VUV UTTAPXOVTWV ev Tats woe 


20 Tetaus KAK@Y WS yiwopéevev dia 70 py Kownv elvaw 
Thv ovoiav, Aéyw dé Sikas TE mpOds d.AArjAous TEpt 
oupPoraceov Kal Pevdopaprupiay Kploeis = Kal 
mAovoiwy kodakeias. av oveev yiverat dua THY 
aKxowwrnotay dAAa dca THY poxOnpiav, émet Kal 
TOUS Koa KEKTTMEVOUS Kal Kowwvoovras OMG 

25 Suahepopevovs paAdrov dpOpev 7 Tods ywpis Tas 
ovoias éyovras: aGAAd Dewpotpev dAiyous rods €K 
TOV Kowwridy Siahepopevous mpos moAAovs oup- 
Baddovres tovs KexTyéevouvs idia Tas KTHOELS. 
ert b€ Sixatov py povov A€yey 6owy oTEpHoovTat 
Kak@v Kowwrynoavtes, adAa Kal Gowv ayaldr: 
daiverat 8 elvar mapmav advvaros 6 Btos. 

30 Alriv dé TO LwKpare THs Tapaxpovoews yxp7 
voile tiv trdbeow ovK ovoay opOyv. Set pev 
yap elvat mws pilav Kal Thy olkiay Kat THY TOW, 
avn’ ob mavTws. EoTt prev yap Ws ovK EeoTat 
mpototaa mors, éott 8 ws éoTar per, eyyds O° 
ovoa Tot py wots elvar’ yetpwv TdéAis, WoTEP KAY 

Bel Tis THY Gupdwriav ToLoELeY Spopwriayv 1 TOV 
pvOuov Baow pilav. adda Se? wAHOos ov, Womep 
elpntat mpdrepov, dua THY Tatdeiay? KoLWHY Kal 
pilav mrovetv: Kal Tov ye peAAovTa TraLdelav EtodyeLy, 
Kat vopilovra dua tavrns éceobar Thy méAW o7ov- 
Saiav, dtromov Tots TowovTots oteofar dtopHodv,* 

40dgAAa pr) Tots eHeot Kal TH pidocogdia Kat Tots 
vopols, WOTEP TA TrEpi Tas KTHGELS Ev AaKEdaipove 


1 elvat <éorawd> Victorius. 
2 ris matdelas (cf. 38) ? Richards, 
3 <deiy> dtopOoby ? Richards. 
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somebody denounces the evils at present existing in 
states as due to the fact that wealth is not owned in 
common—TI mean lawsuits between citizens about 
breach of contract, and trials for perjury, and the 

9 flattery of the rich. But the real cause of all these 
evils is not the absence of communism, but wicked- 
ness, since we see far more quarrels occurring among 
those who own or use property in common than among 
those who have their estates separate; but we 
notice that those who quarrel as a result of their 
partnerships are few when compared with the total 
number of private owners. And again it is just 
to state not only all the evils that men will lose by 
adopting communism, but also all the good things ; 
and life in such circumstances is seen to be utterly 
impossible. 

The cause of Socrates’ error must be deemed to (a General 
be that his fundamental assumption was incorrect. POS}, 
It is certain that in a way both the household and formed by 
the state should be a unit, but they should not be so Sonauons 
in every way. For in one way the state as its unifica- has never 
tion proceeds will cease to be a state, and in another tried. 
way, though it continues a state, yet by coming near 
to ceasing to be one it will be a worse state, just as if 
one turned a harmony into unison or a rhythm into a 

10 single foot. The proper thing is for the state, while 
being a multitude, to be made a partnership and a 
unity by means of education, as has been said before ; 1261418. 
and it is strange that the very philosopher who intends 
to introduce a system of education and thinks that 
this will make the city morally good should fancy 
that he can regulate society by such measures as 
have been mentioned instead of by manners and 
culture and laws, just as the legislator introduced 
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A “A U A 
Pavepov et Tis Tots Epyots toot THY ToLa’THY ToAL- 
relay KaTackevalopevyny’ od yap duvnoeTat p77) 
\ “A 
pepilwy avTa Kal ywpilwy moijoar THY TOAW, TA 
4 \ 
prev els ovoaitia Ta dé eis Ppatpias Kat dvdAds. 
e¢ > \ LAA v4 Q 4 \ 
wate ovdev aAAo oupProeTat vevosofernpevov mAnV 
\ al A / ¢ A ~ 
10 47) Yewpyety ToUs PvAakas* omrep Kat viv AaKedat- 
pLovioe Trovety EeTLXELpodoy. 
> A tAN’ TY e 4 “7 5A A , 
Od ppv ar’ odd€ 6 Tpdtos THs GANS TroALTEIas 
tis €aTat Tols KoWWwvodaw ovr’ eipnKev 6 LwKpaTns 
” Cf > ~ , Ye , “A 3 
ovTE pdd.ov etizmetv. Kaitow axedov TO ye 7ARBos 
Tis TOAews TO TOV aAAwWY TOdtTaV yiveTar TAOS, 
15 wept mv ovdev SuwptoTal, TOTEPOV Kat TOS ‘yewpryots 
“A \ ? 
Kowas elvat Set Tas KTHOELS 7 Kal‘ Kal’ EKaoToV 
pines ” A A “A A to OYA “" 
idtas, éTe 6€ Kal yuvaikas Kat Tatdas tdtovs 7 
\ \ 
KoWwoUs. €l Lev Yap TOV avTOY TpOTOV KoLWWAa TAaVTA 
» 3 ~ , 
mavTwy, Tl dioiaovaw obo éxeivwy TaV dvdAd- 
“A “a 4 A bl] A 
Kwv; 1 Ti mActov avrots> vmojevovat THY apxnV 
“~ ~ ‘ b] / 2 
20 avTav; 7 TL paldvrTes Uiropevotar THY apxnV, €av 
1 adrdv ? Richards. 2 @eow Ar., @0vecw Bernays, 


3 rrnpwua ? Richards. 4 «ai secl. Susemihl. 
® Richards: rots codd. (rots éxovo. rn» Greenwood). 
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community of property in Sparta and Crete by the 
institution of public messes. And this very point 
also must not be ignored, that attention must be paid 
to length of time and to the long period of years, in 
which it would not have escaped notice if these 
measures were good ones; for nearly all of them 
have been discovered already, although some of 
them have not been collected together and others 
though brought to knowledge are not put into practice. 
11 And their value would become most manifest if one 
- could see such a constitution in actual process of 
formation; for one will only be able to construct 
Plato’s state by introducing its partitions and divid- 
ing up the community into common messes and 
also into brotherhoods and tribes. So that in the 
upshot no other regulation will have been enacted 
except the exemption of the Guardians from the 
work of agriculture, which is a measure that even now 
the Spartans attempt to introduce. 
Moreover, the working of the constitution as a (3) Plato's 
whole in regard to the members of the state has also S¥*t™ 


incomplete. 
not been described by Socrates, nor is it easy to say Does com- 


what it will be. Yet the general mass of the citizens ay te 
of the other classes make almost the bulk of the the 
state, and about these no definite regulations are Gueuons 
laid down, as to whether the Farmers also are to either way. 
have their property in common or to hold it in private 
ownership, and also whether community of wives and 

12 children is to apply to them or not. For ifthe Farmers 
are to have the same complete communism, what will 
be the difference between them and the Guardian 
class? or what advantage will they gain by sub- 
mitting to their government ? or what consideration 


will induce them to submit to the government, unless 
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~ \ 
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A 4 A , ~ / ” \ 
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A A ~ > 4 
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/ 
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” 3 wf)? e ~ ¢€ 1) 4 \ o la , 
€ort 8° otf cdpety pdd.ov, ovTE TO Stadépov puKpov, 
\ A 
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A ~ / ? > A A ” A 
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~ A \ A / QO 7 
ev yuvatkas Toujoe. Kowas Tas d€ KTHOELS dias, 


1 [rods] ? ed. 2 rolous Tivas elvar <de?> Scaliger. 





* Or (omitting ro’s before rexviras) ‘ For Socrates makes 
one set of men guardians, a sort of garrison, and another 
set farmers and artisans and citizens of the other sorts.’ 
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the Guardians adopt some clever device like that of 
the Cretans? These have conceded to their slaves 
all the same rights as they have themselves except 
that they are forbidden gymnastic exercises and the 
possession of arms. Butif the family life and property 
of the Farmers are to be such as ‘they are in gree 
states, what will be the form of their community ? 
There will inevitably be two states in one, and these 
antagonistic to one another. For Socrates makes the 
Guardians a sort of garrison, while the Farmers, 
13 Artisans and other classes are the citizens.2 But 
quarrels and lawsuits and all the other evils which 
according to Socrates exist in actual states will all be 
found among his citizens too. Yet he says that owing 
to their education they will not need many regulations 
such as city and market by-laws and the other 
regulations of that sort, although he assigns his 
education only to the Guardians. Again, he makes 
the Farmers the masters of the estates, for which 
they pay rent; but they are likely to be far more 
unmanageable and rebellious than the classes of 
helots, serfs and slaves in certain states to-day. 
14 However, whether this communism is to be com- 
pulsory for the Farmers in the same way as for the 
Guardians or whether it is not, has as a matter of 
fact not been definitely stated anywhere, nor is 
there any information about the connected questions, 
what are to be the political functions and the educa- 
tion of the lower classes, and the laws affecting them. 
But it is not easy to discover the answers to these 
questions, yet the character of the lower classes is 
of no small importance for the preservation of the 
community of the Guardians. But again, if Socrates 
intends to make the Farmers have their wives in 
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1 lacunam Thurot. 
2 5 mov 570ev Goettling: #rovdev 5H, elmovdev 6% codd. 
3 ef Victorius. 





@ A passage has been lost here. 
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common but their property private, who is to manage 
the household in the way in which the women’s 
husbands will carry on the work of the farms? And 
if the property and the wives of the Farmers are to 
be common .. .¢ 
15 It is also strange that Socrates employs the com- (4) Minor 
parison of the lower animals to show that the women °%°*t°"* 
are to have the same occupations as the men, con- 
sidering that animals have no households to manage. 
Also Socrates’ method of appointing the magistrates 
is not a safe one. For he makes the same persons 
hold office always ; but this occasions rebellion even 
among people of no special distinction, much more so 
then among high-spirited and warlike men. But it 
is clear that he is compelled to make the same 
persons govern always, for the god-given admixture 
of gold in the soul is not bestowed on some at one 
time and others at another time, but is always in the 
same men, and Socrates says that at the moment of 
birth some men receive an admixture of gold and 
others of silver and those who are to be the 
Artisans and Farmers an admixture of copper and 
16 iron. And again, although he deprives the Guardians What class 
- of happiness, he says that it is the duty of the law- #17 be, 
- appy 
giver to make the whole city happy. But it is not 
possible for the whole to be happy unless most or all 
of its parts, or some of them, possess happiness. For 
happiness is not a thing of the same sort as being 
an even number: that may belong to a whole but 
not to either of its parts, but happincss cannot belong 
to the whole and not to its parts. But yet, if the 
Guardians are not happy, what other class is? For 
clearly the Artisans and the general mass of the 
vulgar classes are not. 
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~ “~ / x “~ / LY 
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1 xai—gvAdxwy supra post 30 krijcews Susemihl. 


@ The last clause, ‘and about—to have,’ has almost cer- 
tainly been misplaced by a copyist, and should come near 
the beginning of the sentence, after ‘ about property.’ 
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| The republic discussed by Socrates therefore pos- 

_ sesses these difficulties and also others not smaller 

| than these. 

1 III. And almost the same holds good of Laws piato's 
also, which was written later, so that it will be ad- Z¢¥s; 

: . constitution 

vantageous to make some small examination of the comparable 
constitution described in that book as well. For in '% iat 
The Republic Socrates has laid down details about Republic 
very few matters—regulations about community 
of wives and children and about property, and the 
structure of the constitution (for the mass of the 
population is divided into two parts, one forming 
the Farmer class and the other the class that defends 
the state in war, and there is a third class drawn from 
these latter that forms the council and governs the 
state), but about the Farmers and the Artisans, 
whether they are excluded from government or have 
some part In it, and whether these classes also are to 
possess arms and to serve in war with the others or 
not, on these points Socrates has made no decision, 
but though he thinks that the women ought to serve 
in war with the Guardians and share the same educa- 
tion, the rest of the discourse he has filled up with 
external topics, and about the sort of education which 

2 it is proper for the Guardians to have.* Laws on the 
other hand is mostly a collection of statutes, but 
the author has said a little about the form of the 
constitution, and though wishing to make this more 
suitable for adoption by actual states he brings it 
round by degrees back to the other form, that of 
The Republic. For except community in wives and 
property, he assigns all his other regulations in the 
same form to both states, for he prescribes for both 
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1 rodtrixdv wy povwrixdy codd. plerique. 
2 dr[eX@]ovo.w Bender. 


* A euphemism for an aggressive policy, cf. 1327 b 5. 
Some mss. add ‘ not one of isolation’; this looks like an 
explanatory note interpolated. 

» Perhaps the Greek should be altered to give ‘ when they 
are away from it.’ 
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POLITICS, If. m1. 2-5 


the same scheme of education, and a life detached 
from menial tasks, and similarly as regards common 
meals, except that in the state described in Laws 
he says there are to be common meals for women 
also, and he makes the Republic consist of a class 
possessing arms that numbers a thousand, but the 
state of Laws has five thousand. 

3 Now it is true that all the discourses of Socrates Criticism. 
possess brilliance, cleverness, originality and keen- See ation 
ness of inquiry, but it is no doubt difficult to be right mead a met 
about everything: for instance with regard to the Erne 
size of population just mentioned it must not be over- 
looked that a territory as large as that of Babylon 
will be needed for so many inhabitants, or some other 
country of unlimited extent, to support five thousand 
men in idleness and another swarm of women and 
servants around them many times as numerous. It 
is proper no doubt to assume ideal conditions, but 

4 not to go beyond all bounds of possibility. And it Neighbour 
is said that in laying down the laws the legislator jared 
must have his attention fixed on two things, the 
territory and the population. But also it would be 
well to add that he must take into account the 
neighbouring regions also. if the city is to live a life 
of active policy,? as it will have to use for war not 
only such arms as are serviceable within its own 
territory but also such as are serviceable against 
piaces outside it; and if one does not accept such 
a description whether for the life of the individual 
or for the common life of the state, yet it is none 
the less necessary for the citizens to be formidable 
to their enemies not only when they have entered 

5 the country but also when they have left it.2 Also 
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1 §’ dp’ ed.: yap codd. 
2 éreidy Susemihl: ére 5’ codd. 
3 aiperal Vetlori: dperal codd. 
4 ¢fes Susemihl: xpjoes codd. 
® [arepl ras modes] Bender. 
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the amount of property requires consideration : Wealth 
would it not perhaps be better to define it differently, “ a 
by aclearer formula? The writer says that it ought 
to be sufficiently large for the citizens © to live a 
temperate life as if one were to say ‘ to live a good 
life’; but really that phrase is too general, since it 
is possible to live temperately yet miserably. But a 
better definition would be ‘ to live temperately and 
liberally ’ (for if the two are separated a liberal mode 
of life is liable to slip into luxury and a temperate 
one into a life of hardship), since surely these are 
the only desirable qualities relating to the use of 
wealth—for instance you cannot use wealth gently 
or bravely, but you can use it temperately and 
liberally, so that it follows that these are the qualities 

6 that have to do with wealth. And it is also strange Birth- 
that although equalizing properties the writer fee ae 
not regulate the number of the citizens, but leaves 
the birth-rate uncontrolled, on the assumption that 
it will be sufficiently levelled up to the same total 
owing to childless marriages, however many children 
are begotten, because this seems to take place in 
the states at present. But this ought to be regulated 
much more in the supposed case than it is now, for 
now nobody is destitute, because estates are divided 
among any number, but then, as division of estates 
will not be allowed, the extra children will necessarily 
have nothing, whether they are fewer in number or 

7more. And one might think that restriction ought 
to be put on the birth-rate rather than on property, 
so as not to allow more than a certain number of 
children to be produced, and that in fixing their 
number consideration should be paid to the chances 
of its happening that some of the children born 
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1 ed.: éveuw detv aut de? codd. 





* Otherwise unknown. 

> j,e, the estates are equal, and the number of households 
fixed, but not the number of citizens. 

¢ Laws 734 f. In weaving cloth the warp (the threads 
set up first) must be of strong wool, the woof (the threads 
woven across the warp) must be softer. 
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may die, and to the absence of children in the other 
marriages; but for the matter to be left alone, as 
it is in most states, is bound to lead to poverty 
among the citizens, and poverty produces sedition 
and crime. The Corinthian Phidon? in fact, one 
of the most ancient lawgivers, thought that the house- 
holds and the citizen population ought to remain 
at the same numbers, even though at the outset the 
estates of all were unequal in size; but in Plato’s 
Laws the opposite is the case.2 However, we must 
say later what we think would be a better system in 

8 these matters ; but another question omitted in the Diticulties 
Laws is how the rulers will be different from the ene 
classes ruled; the writer prescribes that the rulers 4s to 
are to stand in the same relation to the ruled as the BrOReEty. 
warp of cloth stands to the woof by being made of #4 fms. 
different wool.¢ And inasmuch as he allows a man’s 
total property to be increased up to five times its 
original value, for what reason should not an increase 
in his landed estate be allowed up to a certain point ? 
Also it must be considered whether the proposed 
separation of homesteads is not inexpedient for 
household economy—for the writer allotted two 
homesteads separate from one another to each 
citizen ; but it is difficult tomanage two households.¢ 

9 And the whole constitution is intended, it is true, Really an 
to be neither a democracy nor an oligarchy, but of *lserehy. 
the form intermediate between them which is termed 
a republic, for the government is constituted from 
the class that bears arms. If therefore he introduces 
this constitution as the one most commonly existing 


¢ The object was to provide a separate establishment for a 
married son, Lais 776 a. 
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* Plato wrote ‘monarchy,’ Laws 693 pv (cf. here § 13, 1. 23). 
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of all forms of constitution in the actual states, he 
has perhaps made a good proposal, but if he intro- 
duces it as the next best to the first form of con- 
stitution, it is not a good proposal; for very likely 
one might approve the Spartan constitution more 
highly, or perhaps some other form nearer to an 

10 aristocracy. In fact some people assert that the best Different 
constitution must be a combination of all the forms Freee 
of constitution, and therefore praise the constitution constit 
of Sparta (for some people say that it consists of — 
oligarchy, monarchy and democracy, meaning that 
the kingship is monarchy and the rule of the ephors 
oligarchy, but that an element of democracy is 
introduced by the rule of the ephors because the 
ephors come from the common people ;_ while others 
pronounce the ephorate a tyranny but find an 
element of democracy in the public mess-tables and 

llin the other regulations of daily life). In Plato’s 
Laws on the other hand it is stated that the best 
constitution must consist of a combination of demo- 
cracy and tyranny,? which one might refuse to count 
as constitutional governments at all, or else rank 
as the worst of all constitutions. A better theory 
therefore is put forward by those who intermingle 
a larger number of forms, for the constitution com- 
posed of a combination of a larger number of forms 
is better. In the next place, the constitution in the 
Laws proves as a matter of fact not to contain any 
element of monarchy at all, but its factors are taken 
from oligarchy and democracy, and for the most part 
it tends to incline towards oligarchy. This appears 
from the regulations for the appointment of the 
magistrates; for their selection by lot from a list 
previously elected by vote is a feature common to 
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1 g\X\a <arpdrov> éx Lambinus. 
2 Engelhardt: roi rerdprov rav rerdprwy codd. 
9 i.e. a better elective body because representative of all 
classes. 
» i.e. from voting for the preliminary list from the third and 
fourth classes, 
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both oligarchy and democracy, but the compulsion 
put upon the richer citizens to attend the assembly 
and vote for magistrates or perform any other 
political function, while the others are allowed to do 
as they like, is oligarchical, as is the endeavour to 
secure that a majority of the magistrates shall be 
drawn from the wealthy and that the highest offices 
shall be filled from the highest of the classes assessed 
12 by wealth. But the writer also makes the election 
of the council oligarchical; for everybody is com- 
pelled to elect, but from the first property-class, and 
* then again an equal number from the second class, 
and then from the members of the third class, except 
that it was not to be compulsory for all to vote for 
those to be elected from the members of the third 
or the fourth class, and to elect from the fourth class 
was only compulsory for the members of the first 
and second classes ; and afterwards from those thus 
selected he says that they are to appoint an equal 
number from each class. Thus those who elect the 
members from the highest property classes will be 
more numerous and better,* because some of the 
lower orders will abstain from voting ® as it is not 
13 compulsory. Accordingly that it is not proper to Indirect 
establish a constitution of this character from a “lection. 
blend of democracy and monarchy appears clearly 
from these considerations, and from what will be said 
later when our inquiry comes to deal with this class 
of constitution ; also the provision for the election of 
the rulers from among candidates chosen at a prelim- 
inary election is dangerous, for if even a moderate 
number of people choose to combine into a party, 
the elections will always go according to their wish. 
Such are the points as to the constitutionin theLaws. 
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@ Otherwise unknown. 
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IV. There are also certain other constitutional 


schemes, some drawn up by amateurs and others 
by philosophers and statesmen, but all of them are 
nearer to those which have been actually established 
and by which states are governed at present than 
are both of those which have been considered; for 
nobody else has introduced the innovation of com- 
munity of children and women, nor that of public 
meals for the women, but they start rather with the 
absolute requisites. For some persons think that 
therightregulation of property is the most important; 
for the question of property, they say, is universally 


Non- 
communist 
theories, 


the cause of party strife. Therefore the Chalcedonian Constitu- 


Phaleas? was the first who introduced this expedient; 
2 for he says that the citizens’ estates ought to be equal, 
and he thought that this would not be difficult to secure 
at the outset for cities in process of foundation, while 
in those already settled, although it would be a more 
irksome task, nevertheless a levelling would most easily 
be effected by the rich giving dowries but not re- 
ceiving them and the poor receiving but not giving 
them. Plato when writing Laws thought that up 
to a certain point inequality ought to be allowed, 
but that no citizen should be permitted to acquire 
more land than would make his estate five times the 
size of the smallest, as has also been said before. 
But those who bring in legislation of this sort must 
also not overlook this point, which is overlooked at 
present, that when regulating the amount of property 
legislators ought also to regulate the size of the family; 
for if the number of children becomes too large for 
the total property, the law is quite sure to be re- 
pealed, and apart from the repeal it is a bad thing 
that many citizens who were rich should become poor, 
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for it is difficult for such men not to be advocates 


4 of a new order. That a level standard of property 


affects the community of the citizens in an important 
manner some men even in old times clearly have 
recognized ; for example there is the legislation of 
Solon, and other states have a law prohibiting the 
acquisition of land to any amount that the individual 
may desire; and similarly there is legislation to 
prevent the sale of estates, as at Locri there is a law 
that a man shall not sell unless he can prove that 
manifest misfortune has befallen him ; and also there 
is legislation to preserve the old allotments, and the 
repeal of this restriction at Leucas made the Leu- 
cadian constitution excessively democratic, for it came 
about that the offices were no longer filled from the 
established property-qualifications. But it is possible 
that equality of estates may be maintained, but their 
size may be either too large and promote luxury, or 
too small, causing a penurious standard of living; 
it is clear therefore that it is not enough for the law- 
giver to make the estates equal, but he must aim at 
securing a medium size. And again, even if one 
prescribed a moderate property for all, it would be 
of no avail, since it is more needful to level men’s 
desires than their properties, and this can only be 
done by an adequate system of education enforced ; 


6 by law. But perhaps Phaleas would say that hey 


himself actually prescribes this, as he considers it 
fundamentally necessary for states to have equality 
in these two things, property and education. But 
the nature of the education needs to be defined : it 
is no use merely for it to be one and the same for all, 
for it is possible for all to have one and the same 
education but for this to be of such a nature as to 
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be oudpoodrn: Tpirov 6’, el Tues Bovhowro bu 
avTa@yv yatpew, ovK av emlnrotev el pt) Tapa 
prrogogias aKOS, at yep aAAat avO perme d€ovTat. 
Emel? adiKovot ye Ta péyvora dua Tas d7repBoAds, 
aA’ ov dua Ta dvayKata (otov Tupavvovow _OUX 
ls iva pn piy@ow, 60 Kal at Tysal peydAa ay amo- 
KTeivn Tis ov KAémTHVv GAAa TUpavvoV): WoTE TpOS 
Tas puKkpas ad.uKias BonOnruxos p.ovov 6 TPd7OS 
tis Daddov zoXtreias. ert Ta modAAa BovdAcrar 9 
1 éri: é€ret Spengel. 


2 Bernays: dved ér:Ovsuav Bojesen. 
3 érel <6’> vel ére Rassow. 


n 





@ Probably the Greek should be altered to give ‘ because ’ 
instead of ‘ moreover.’ 
> Iliad ix. 319. 
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make them desirous of getting more than their share 

7 of money or honour or both; moreover ¢ civil strife Equali- 
is caused not only by inequality of property, but also jonores 
by inequality of honours, though the two motives human | 
operate in opposite ways—the masses are discon- cha , 
tented if possessions are unequally distributed, the o™P#o™ 
upper classes if honours are equally distributed, 
bringing it about that 

Noble or base in the like honour stand.? 


Nor do men do wrong for the sake of the bare necessi- 
ties only, the sort of wrongdoing for which Phaleas 
thinks that equality of substance is a cure—prevent- 
ing highway robbery by removing the motive of cold 
or hunger ; men also do wrong to gain pleasure and 
to satisfy desire. For if they have a desire above the 
bare necessities of existence, they will transgress to 
cure this desire ; and moreover not because of desire 
only, but in order that they may enjoy the pleasures 
g that are not associated with pains. What remedy 
then is there for these three classes of offences ? 
For the first class, a modest competence and work ; 
for the second, temperance; and as for the third 
sort, any people who desired pleasures depending 
on themselves could seek no cure for their desires 
save that which is derived from philosophy, for the 
other pleasures require the aid of fellow-creatures. 
Since clearly the greatest transgressions spring from 
a desire for superfluities, not for bare necessaries 
(for example, men do not become tyrants in order 
to avoid shivering with cold, and accordingly high 
honours are awarded to one who kills a tyrant, but 
not to one who kills a thief); so that the method of 
the constitution of Phaleas is efficacious only against 
9 the miner social disorders. Again, Phaleas desires to 
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exAurretv ON TOV ‘Arapvéa: tabra 3° elev emroinge 
tov Ad’todpaddtnyv ouvvour _ Yevopevov mavoaclat 
Tis mroAvopkias. €or peev ovv TL THY ouppepovTwv 1] 
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pn aTaoalew mpos addArjAous, od pny péy’ oddev 


2 


or 


8 


ao 


1 6 ve Stahr: é7re codd. 





* A stronghold on the coast of Asia Minor acquired by 
Eubulus, a Bithynian banker, when the Persian empire was 
breaking up, middle 4th century s.c.; Autophradates was a 
Persian general. 
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trame institutions for the most part which will lead to Riches 

a right state of affairs in the internal relations of the sims put 
citizens, but the legislator should also have regard Poverty 
to relations with the neighbouring peoples and with defence. 
all foreign nations. It is essential therefore for the 
constitution to be framed with a view to military 
strength, about which Phaleas has said nothing. 

And the same is true also about property ; for the 
citizens should not only possess enough to meet their 
requirements in civic life, but also to encounter the 

perils that face them from outside; hence they 

should possess neither so large an amount of wealth 

that it will be coveted by their neighbours and by 
stronger states while its possessors will be unable to 

repel their assailants, nor yet so small an amount as 

not to be capable of sustaining a war even against 

equal and similar states. Phaleas, it is true, has laid 

down no rule at all, but the question must not be 
overlooked, what amount of wealth is advantageous. 
Perhaps therefore the best limit to prescribe is that 

it must not profit a stronger people to make war upon 

the state because of its excessive wealth, but only 

just as it might do even if the citizens had not got so 

much property. For example, when Autophradates 

was about to lay siege to Atarneus,? Eubulus bade 

him consider how long it would take him to capture 

the place, and then calculate what his expenditure 

would be for that period, for he himself was willing 

for the payment of a smaller sum than that to 
evacuate Atarneus at once; these words caused Covetous- 
Autophradates to ponder and led him to abandon the ere 
siege. Now equality of property among the citizens education, 
is certainly one of the factors that contribute to ar ce Rs 
the avoidance of party faction; it is not however 
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pwpda Tt Tapeovrat Tis ToAews. GAN” etzrep det 
Sypootous | elvat, TOUS Ta Kowa épyalopevous det 
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1 ws MP: ay ws cet. 
2 &xos Schneider: dpwyi) Vermehren. 
3 xal ws Morel: xai codd. 





° ‘Twopence-halfpenny for a seat in the theatre at Athens 
paid for citizens by the State after the time of Pericles. 
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a particularly important one. For the upper classes 
may resent it on the ground that their merits are not 
equal, owing to which we actually see them often 
attacking the government and rebelling; and also 
the baseness of human beings is a thing insatiable, 
and though at the first a dole of only two obols@ is 
enough, yet when this has now become an established 
custom, they always want more, until they get to 
an unlimited amount; for appetite is in its nature 
unlimited, and the majority of mankind live for the 

12 satisfaction of appetite. The starting-point in such 
matters therefore, rather than levelling estates, is to 
train those that are respectable by nature so that 
they may not wish for excessive wealth, and to con- 
trive that the base may not be able to do so, and 
this is secured if they are kept inferior, while not 
unjustly treated. And also we cannot approve what 
Phaleas has said about equality of property, for he Personal 
makes the citizens equal in respect of landed estate Prope’y 


as well as 
only, but wealth also consists in slaves and cattle and landed 


money, and there is an abundance of property in the Steet 
shape of what is called furniture ; we must therefore 
either seek to secure equality or some moderate regu- 
lation as regards all these things, or we must permit 
13 all forms of wealth. And it is clear from Phaleas’s 
legislation that he makes the citizen-population a 
small one, inasmuch as all the artisans are to be 
publicly owned slaves and are not to contribute to 
the complement of the state. But if it is proper to 
have public slaves, it is the labourers employed upon 
the public works who ought to be of that status (as is 
the case at Epidamnus and as Diophantus once tried 
to institute at Athens). 
These remarks may serve fairly well to indicate 
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40 evopoberes dé Kal SuxcaoTnploy év TO KUptoV eis O3 
macas avayecOar Setv tas py Kadds Kexpioba 
Soxovoas diKas, TOOTO dé Kateokevacev eK TWOaV 

1268 a yepovrey atpeT av. Tas 6¢€ Kpigets év Tots duKa- 
arynptos od Sia yyndodopias weto yiverbar Seiv, 
1 xdcum moduTedct codd. aliqui: xéuns TMP?, 
2 Ontos <xpnoet> ? Richards. 
Architect and town-planner (see 1330 b 24), ¢. 475 Bc. 
This personal sketch anticipates the manner of Theophrastus. 
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such merits and defects as may be contained in the 
constitution of Phaleas. 

1 V. Hippodamus? son of Euryphon, a Milesian Constitz 
(who invented the division of cities into blocks and Hine 
cut up Piraeus, and who also became somewhat damus. 
eccentric in his general mode of life owing to a desire 
for distinction, so that some people thought that he 
lived too fussily, with a quantity of hair ® and expen- 
sive ornaments, and also a quantity of cheap yet 
warm clothes not only in winter but also in the 
summer periods, and who wished to be a man of 
learning in natural science generally), was the first 
man not engaged in politics who attempted to speak 

2 on the subject of the best form of constitution. His Thre 
system was for a city with a population of ten 
thousand, divided into three classes; for he made 
one class of artisans, one of farmers, and the third 
the class that fought for the state in war and was the 
armed class. He divided the land into three parts, ae 
one sacred, one public and one private: sacred land” *’ 
to supply the customary offerings to the gods, com- 
mon land to provide the warrior class with food, and 
private land to be owned by the farmers. He thought three 
that there are only three divisions of the law, since Sra.” 
the matters about which lawsuits take place are 

3 three innumber—outrage,damage, homicide. Healso Judicial 
proposed to establish one supreme court of justice, ’°™ 
to which were to be carried up all the cases at law 
thought to have been decided wrongly, and this 
court he made to consist of certain selected elders. 

He held that the verdicts in the courts ought not to 
be given by ballot, but that each juryman should 


comme: 


* At Sparta men wore their hair long, but at Athens this 
was the mark of a dandy. 
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1 xevov <éav> Meier. 
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bring a tablet on which if he found a simple verdict 
of guilty he should write the penalty, and if simply 
not guilty leave a blank, but if he found the prisoner 
guilty on some counts but not on others he should 
state this ; for the present state of the law he thought 
unsatisfactory, since it forces jurors to commit perjury 

4 by giving either the one verdict or the other. He pro- Rewards for 
posed a law that those who discovered something of Se rality. 
advantage to the state should receive honour, and 
that the children of those who died in war should war. 
have their maintenance from the state, in the belief oP!" 
that this had never yet been provided by law among 
other people—but as a matter of fact this law exists 
at present both at Athens and in others of the cities. 
The governing officials were all to be chosen by the Electing 
assembly of the people, and this he made to consist ">" 
of the three classes of the city; and the officials 
elected were to superintend the business of the 
community and the affairs of foreign residents and 
of orphans. These then are the greatest number and 
the most noteworthy of the provisions in the system 

5 of Hippodamus. But doubt might be raised first of Criticism 
all about the division of the general mass of the ei pea 
citizens. The artisans, the farmers and the military Hippo- 

eis ° ~ damus: 

class all participate in the government, though the soldiers 
farmers have not got arms and the artisans neither S20" 
arms nor land, which makes them almost the slaves citizens ; 
of those who possess the arms. Therefore for them 
to share in all the offices is impossible (for it is inevi- 
table that both military commanders and civic guards 
and in general the most important offices should be 
appointed from those that have the arms); but if 
they do not share in the government of the state, 
how is it possible for them to be friendly towards the 
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1 Ross: oixias codd. 





¢ As military posts must be filled by the military class, 
civilians will feel excluded and be disaffected; and the 
military class may not be strong enough to control them. 
Better, then, not to give full citizenship to civilians. 
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6 constitution? But it may be said that the ruling 
class as possessing the arms is bound to be stronger 
than both classes. But this is not easy if they are 
not numerous; and if this be the case, why should 
the other classes participate in the government and 
control the appointment of the rulers?? Again, what 
use are the farmers to the state ? artisans there must 
necessarily be (for every state requires artisans), and 
they can make a living as in the other states from 
the practice of their craft; but as for the farmers, 
although it would have been reasonable for them 
to be a portion of the state if they provided the class 
possessing the arms with its food, as it is they have 
private land of their own and farm it for themselves. 

7 And again, if the common land from which those who !and-tenure 
fight for the state are to have their food is to be farmed °°" 
by themselves, the military class would not be different 
from the agricultural, but the legislator intends it to 
be; while if the cultivators of the common land are 
to be a different set of people from both those who 
cultivate the private farms and the soldiers, this will 
be yet a fourth section of the state, holding no part 
in it but quite estranged from the government. But 
yet if one is to make those who cultivate the private 
and the common land the same people, the amount 
of the produce from the farms which each man will 
cultivate will be scanty for two households, and 
moreover why are they not both to take food for 
themselves and to supply it to the soldiers direct 

g from the land and from the same allotments? All qualified 
these points therefore involve much confusion. Also S77. 
the law about trials is unsatisfactory—the permission 
for a qualified verdict though the charge in the indict- 
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¢ The mina, 100 drachmas, may be put at £4 (gold). 
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ment is unqualified, and the conversion of the juror 
into an arbitrator. <A qualified verdict is practicable 
in an arbitration even when there are several arbi- 
trators, for they confer with one another about their 
verdict; but it is not practicable in the law-courts, 
in fact the contrary to this is provided for by most 
lawgivers, who prohibit consultation between the 
9jurymen. Then the verdict will inevitably be a con- 
fused one when the juror thinks that the defendant 
is liable for damages but not in so large an amount 
as the plaintiff claims ; for the plaintiff will sue for 
twenty minae @ and the juror will adjudge ten minae 
(or the former some larger and the latter some 
smaller sum), and another juror five minae, and yet 
another four (and they obviously make fractions 
like this), while others will award the whole sum, 
and others nothing ; what then will be the method 
of counting the votes? Again, nobody compels 
the juror to commit perjury who, as the indictment 
has been drawn in simple form, gives a simple ver- 
dict of acquittal or condemnation, if he gives it 
justly ; for the juror who gives a verdict of acquittal 
does not give judgement that the defendant 
owes nothing, but that he does not owe the 
twenty minae for which he is sued; it is only the 
juror who gives a verdict condemning the defendant 
when he does not think that he owes twenty minae 
10 who commits perjury. As for the view that an reward for 
honour ought to be awarded to those who invent Political 
something advantageous to the state, legislation to dangerous. 
this effect is not safe, but only specious to the ear; 
for it involves malicious prosecutions and, it may even 
happen, constitutional upheavals. And the matter conserva- 


leads to another problem and a different inquiry : m7 
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some persons raise the question whether to alter the 
traditional laws, supposing another law is better, is 
harmful or advantageous to states. Hence it is not 
easy to give a speedy agreement to the above 
proposal to honour reformers, if really it is disadvan- 
tageous to alter the laws; and a revolutionary legal 
or constitutional proposal in the interest of the com- 
munity is quite possible. And since we have made 
mention of this question, it will be better if'we set 
out a few further details about it, for, as we said, it 
involves difficulty. And it might be thought that it 
would be better for alteration to take place; at all 
events in the other fields of knowledge this has proved 
beneficial—for example, medicine has been improved 
by being altered from the traditional system, and 
gymnastic training, and in general all the arts and 
faculties ; so that since statesmanship also is to be 
counted as one of these, it is clear that the same thing 
necessarily holds good in regard to it as well. And it 
might be said that a sign of this has occurred in the 
actual events of history, for (one might argue) the laws 
of ancient times were too simple and uncivilized: the 
Hellenes, for instance, used both to carry arms and to 


12 purchase their wives from one another, and all the 


survivals of the customs of antiquity existing any- 
where are utterly foolish, as for example at Cyme 
there is a law relating to trials for murder, that if 
the prosecutor on the charge of murder produces a 
certain number of his own relatives as witnesses, the 
defendant is guilty of the murder. And in general 
all men really seek what is good, not what was 
customary with their forefathers ; and it is probable 
that primitive mankind, whether sprung from the 
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earth 2 or the survivors of some destructive cataclysm, 
were just like ordinary foolish people, as indeed is 
actually said of the earth-born race, so that would be 
absurd for us to abide by their notions. Moreover 
even written codes of law may with advantage not be 
left unaltered. For just as in the other arts as well, 
so with the structure of the state it is impossible that 
it should have been framed aright in all its details ; 
for it-must of necessity be couched in general terms, 
but our actions deal with particular things. These 
considerations then do seem to show that it is proper 
13 for some laws sometimes to be altered. But if we 
consider the matter in another way, it would seem 
to be a thing that needs much caution. For in 
cases when the improvement would be small, while 
it is a bad thing to accustom men to repeal the laws 
lightly, it is clear that some mistakes both of the 
legislator and of the magistrate should be passed 
over; for the people will not be as much benefited 
by making an alteration as they will be harmed 
by becoming accustomed to distrust their rulers. 
14 Also the example from the case of the arts is fal- 
lacious, as to change the practice of an art is a 
different thing from altering a law ; for the law has 
no power to compel obedience beside the force of 
custom, and custom only grows up in long lapse of 
time, so that lightly to change from the existing g laws 
to other new laws is to weaken the power of the law. 
Again, even if alteration of the laws is proper, are 
all the laws to be open to alteration, and in every 
form of constitution, or not ? and is any chance person 
to be competent to introduce alterations or only 
certain people? for there is a great difference between 
these alternatives. Therefore let us abandon this 
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inquiry for the present, since it belongs to other 
occasions. 

i VI. On the subject of the constitution of Sparta Spartan 
and that of Crete, and virtually in regard to the other pougeu 
forms of constitution also, the questions that arise for 

‘\ consideration are two, one whether their legal struc- 
ture has any feature that is admirable or the reverse 
in comparison with the best system, another whether 
it contains any provision that is really opposed to 

\ the fundamental principle and character of the con- 

‘stitution that the founders had in view. 

2 Now it is a thing admitted that a state that is to Social 
be well governed must be provided with leisure from Lo eal 
menial occupations ; but how this is to be provided system 
it is not easy to ascertain. The serf class in Thessaly Badly. 
repeatedly rose against its masters, and so did the 
Helots at Sparta, where they are like an enemy con- 
stantly sitting in wait for the disasters of the Sparti- 

3 ates. Nothing of the kind has hitherto occurred 
in Crete, the reason perhaps being that the neigh- 
bouring cities, even when at war with one another, 
in no instance ally themselves with the rebels, be- 
cause as they themselves also possess a serf class this 
would not be for their interest ; whereas the Laco- 
nians were entirely surrounded by hostile neighbours, 
Argives, Messenians and Arcadians. [or with the 
Thessalians too the serf risings originally began 
because they were still at war with their neighbours, 

4the Achaeans, Perrhaebi and Magnesians. Also, 
apart from other drawbacks, the mere necessity of 
policing their serf class is a troublesome matter— 
the problem of how intercourse with them is to be 
carried on: if allowed freedom they grow insolent 
and claim to be as good as their masters, and if 
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1 gvetmévws ? Richards. 


¢ The textual emendation giving ‘live without restraint’ is 
probably correct. 
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made to live a hard life they plot against them and 
hate them. It is clear therefore that those whose 
helot-system works out in this way do not discover 
the best mode of treating the problem. Again, the 
freedom in regard to women is detrimental both in 


Freedom 
of women? 


their 


regard to the purpose of the constitution and _ in licence, 


regard to the happiness of the state. For just as 
man and wife are part of a household, it is clear that 
the state also is divided nearly in half into its male 
and female population, so that in all constitutions in 
which the position of the women is badly regulated 
one half of the state must be deemed to have been 
neglected in framing the law. And this has taken 
place in the state under consideration, for the law- 
giver wishing the whole community to be hardy 
displays his intention clearly in relation to the men, 
but in the case of the women has entirely neglected 
the matter ; for they live dissolutely ¢ in respect of 


6 every sort of dissoluteness, and luxuriously. So that 


the inevitable result is that in a state thus constituted 
wealth is held in honour, especially if it is the 
case that the people are under the sway of their 
women, as most of the military and warlike races are, 
except the Celts and such other races as have openly 
held in honour attachments between males. For 
it appears that the original teller of the legend 
had good reason for uniting Ares with Aphrodite, 
for all men of martial spirit appear to be attracted 
to the companionship either of male associates or 


70f women. Hence this characteristic existed among 


the Spartans, and in the time of their empire many 
things were controlled by the women; yet what 
difference does it make whether the women rule or 
the rulers are ruled by the women? The result is 
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the same. And although bravery is of service for 
none of the regular duties of life, but if at all, in war, 
even in this respect the Spartans’ women were most 
harmful; and they showed this at the time of the 
Theban invasion,? for they rendered no useful service, 
like the women in other states, while they caused 

8 more confusion than the enemy. It is true therefore 
that at the outset the freedom allowed to women 
at Sparta seems to have come about with good 
reason, for the Spartans used to be away in exile 
abroad for long periods on account of their military 
expeditions, both when fighting the war against 
the Argives and again during the war against the 
Arcadians and Messenians, and when they had 
turned to peaceful pursuits, they handed over them- 
selves to the lawgiver already prepared for obedience 
by military life (for this has many elements of virtue), 
but as for the women, though it is said Lycurgus 
did attempt to bring them under the laws, yet since 

9 they resisted he gave it up. So the Spartan women 
are, it is true, to blame for what took place then 
and therefore manifestly for the present defect ; al- 
though for our own part we are not considering who 
deserves excuse or does not, but what is right or 
wrong in the constitution as it is. But, as was also 
said before, errors as regards the status of women 
seem not only to cause a certain unseemliness 
in the actual conduct of the state but to contri- 

10 bute in some degree to undue love of money. For concentra- 
next to the things just spoken of one might cen- (Vel. 
sure the Spartan institutions with respect to the and decline 
unequal distribution of wealth. It has come about ee 
that some of the Spartans own too much property 
and some extremely little ; owing to which the land 
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xXwpas xriovs inmeis tpédew Kal mevrakoatous 
Kat omdAiras tpiopupiovs, obdé xiAtor TO 7ARPos 
noav, yeyove dé dua THY epyov | abTav bAjAov OTL 
pavdus avrots elye Ta mrept THY Tag W TAvTHY: 
pilav yap mAnyny oby vmyveykey dds, GAA’ 
amwaAreto dia THY dAtyavOpwriav. Aéyovot 8’ ws 
emt prev Tv mpotépwv BaotAdwy peredidocay Tis 
moXiteias, wor ov yivecbar tore OAvyavOpuztiav 
moAenovvtwy TroAvy ypdvov: Kai dacw elvai mote 
tots Lmaptidtats® Kal pupious. od py ard’ ei7’ 
€otivy adAnfy ratra «ire pon, BeAtiov to bia THs 
KTHOEWS WHadoperns TANAvEW avdpav THv mdéAw. 


1 hic lacunam Buecheler. 
2 ro’s Srapriaras Buecheler. 





¢ A clause seems to have been lost: ‘ Also it would have 
been better to regulate by law the marriage of heiresses.’ 
> i.e. the consequent fall in the number of men rich enough 
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has fallen into few hands, and this has also been 
badly regulated by the laws ; for the lawgiver made 
it dishonourable to sell a family’s existing estate, 
and did so rightly, but he granted liberty to alienate 
land at will by gift or bequest ; yet the result that 
has happened was bound to follow in the one case 
as well as in the other. And also nearly two-fifths 
of the whole area of the country is owned by women, 
because of the number of women who inherit estates 
and the practice of giving large dowries; yet it 
would have been better if dowries had been pro- 
hibited by law or limited to a small or moderate 
amount *; whereas in fact he is allowed to give an 
heiress in marriage to whomever he likes, and if he 
dies without having made directions as to this by 
will, whoever he leaves as his executor bestows her 
upon whom he chooses. As a result of this ® although 
the country is capable of supporting fifteen hundred 
cavalry and thirty thousand heavy-armed troopers, 


12they numbered not even a thousand. And the 


defective nature of their system of land-tenure has 
been proved by the actual facts of history: the 
state did not succeed in enduring a single blow,¢ but 
perished owing to the smallness of its population. 
They have a tradition that in the earlier reigns they 
used to admit foreigners to their citizenship, with 
the result that dearth of population did not occur in 
those days, although they were at war for a long 
period ; and it is stated that at one time the Spar- 
tiates numbered as many as ten thousand. However, 
whether this is true or not, it is better for a state’s 
male population to be kept up by measures to equalize 


to keep a horse or even to provide themselves with heavy 
arms. © The battle of Leuctra, 371 B.c. 
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1270 a 
40 UmevavTtos d€ Kat O mMEpt THV TEKVOTFOLIAY vopLos 13 


1270b mp0 Tavrny THhv dtopbwou. BovdAdpevos yap oO 
vopoberns ws aAeiorous etvau Tous Lmaptiaras, 
mpodyerat! Tovs mohizas ore metorous movetoat 
matoas’ éort yap avrois vojLos TOV jeev yevvnoavTa 
Tpets viovs dadpoupov elvat, Tov d€ TéTTapas ated 
5 TaVTWY. KaiTou Pavepov Ore ToMGv _Yivopeviny, 
THs Se Xwpas ovTw dinpyuevyns, avayKatov troAXovs 
yivecbat mevyTas. 

“AMa py Kal 74, mept TV epopetay € EXEL pavrus: 14 
u) yap a.px7) Kupia pev avrn TOV peylorey abrois 
EOTLV, ywovra & é€x tod Sipouv mavros,* ware 
10 EVIE eutimrovow avipwrot adddpa mévynres 
eis TO apyetov, ot did THY amopiay wrote Hoav. 
edpAwoay de moAAaKis pev Kal TpoTeEpov, kat viv 
d€ €v Tots “Avépiots: dtapOapevres yap apyupiw 
TIES OGOV ep eavTois olny THVv TOAW amwdAecav. 
kat Sia TO THY apynv elvar Alay peydAnv Kal 
1s icotUpavvov Snuaywyety [avtovs]* vayKalovTo 
Kal ot BaotAets, wore Kal TaUTY ouvem Brarrrecba 
THY ToATEtaY Sypoxparia yap e€ dpioToKparias 

ovveBawvev. GUVEXEL LEV ov THY moATEiav TO 15 
apxetov rodro—novydle. yap 6 Sipos bia TO 
petéxyew THS peyloTns apyyns, wor «ite dia Tov 
20 vowoberny etre dia TUYNY TOUTO OVUTETTWKEV, CULL- 


i mpodyer Spengel. 2 rayrés Sauppe: mdvres codd. 
3 eiciv Richards. 4 Oncken. 





@ The five Ephors, elected for a year by the people, were 
the real rulers of Sparta. The two kings were hereditary ; 
the senate of twenty-eight nobles advised them, and the 
Ephors presided at the Assembly of citizens over thirty years 
old, who voted on the measures of the Kings and Ephors but 
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13 property. The law in relation to parentage is also 
somewhat adverse to the correction of this evil. For 
the lawgiver desiring to make the Spartiates as 
numerous as possible holds out inducements to the 
citizens to have as many children as possible: for 
they have a law releasing the man who has been 
father of three sons from military service, and ex- 
empting the father of four from all taxes. Yet it is 
clear that if a number of sons are born and the land 
is correspondingly divided there will inevitably come 
to be many poor men. 

14 Moreover the regulations for the Ephorate®? are Political 
also bad. For this office has absolute control over Geis: 
their most important affairs, but the Ephors are Ephorate; 
appointed from the entire people, so that quite poor 
men often happen to get into the office, who owing 
to their poverty used to be® easily bought. This 
was often manifested in earlier times, and also lately 
in the affair’ at Andros; for certain Ephors were 
corrupted with money and so far as lay in their power 
ruined the whole state. And because the office was 
too powerful, and equal to a tyranny, the kings also 
were compelled to cultivate popular favour, so that 
in this way too the constitution was jointly injured, 
for out of an aristocracy came to be evolved a 

15 democracy. Thus this office does, it is true, hold 
together the constitution—for the common people 
keep quiet because they have a share in the highest 
office of state, so that owing to the lawgiver’s fore- 
sight, or else to accident, the Ephorate is advanta- 


could not discuss them. The small fleet was commanded by 
a single admiral appointed for a year by the Ephors and not 
allowed to hold office twice. 

’ Perhaps the Greek should be altered to give ‘ are.’ 

¢ Unknown. 
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pepovTws €xet Tols mpdypaow, de yap TH 
modkiteiay THY péeAAovoav awlecbar mavra Pov- 
Aeofar Ta peppy THs moAews elvar Kal Svapévew 
KkaTa TavTd’: ot pev otv Baotrets dia THY adrav 
TULNVY OVTWS ExoVaL, ot dé KadAoi Kayabol Sia THY 
yepovoiay (dAAov yap 7 apxn atty Ths dperis 
eoTiv), 6 dé Shuos dua THY eopelay: Kablorarat 
yap €€ anmavrwy—add’ aiperny ede Thy apy 
elvat TavTnv €€ amavTwy peév, pp) TOV TpdToV SE 
TovTov ov viv, maidapiwdns yap éott Alav. Ere 
d€ Kai Kploewy elot peydrdwy KUpLoL, OVTES OF 


/ / ’ , / ‘ t 
80 TUXOVTES, dud7rEp OUK QAUTOYVWLLOVas BéXtvov Kplvety 


85 


4 
1271 a 


OQ 


3 A A 4 tA 
aA\a KaTa 7a ypdappata Kal Tods vdpous. €ort 
de Kat 7 SiatTa THY efdopwv ody dpodAoyouper7 
~ / ~ ; 
T@ Povdjpatt tis moAews*> atr7n® péev yap av- 
. ‘4 ; 3 fa > A ~ wv “~ € 
eypevy Atay ear, ev de Tots aAXois GAAov szep- 
A A e 
Pardew et tO okAnpov, wore un dSvvacBar Kap- 
~ 3 A 4 A , > , 
tepetvy adda AdOpa Tov vopov drodidpdoKovTas 
~ ~ e ~ 
aToAavew TOV cwpaTiK@y ydovav. ever 5€ Kal 
Ta TEP THY THY yEepovTwY apynv ov Kad@s advTots. 
~ A ~ 
ETLELK@Y [LEV YAP OVTWY Kal TETALOEULEVWY LKAVOS 
é ? bal Mv ~ 
mpos avdpayabiay Tay av elrerd Tis Cupdepew TH 
/ 4 ; 
move, Kaitou TO ye dia Biov Kupious elvar Kpioewy 
Bd / @ 
peydAwy apdioByryjoy.ov (eoTt yap, womep Kal 
é onl 
owuatos, Kal dtavoias yhpas)* Tov tpdmov dé 
ToUTov meTaWevpLevWwY woTEe Kal Tov vouobérny 
~ 3 ~ > / 
avdtov dmoteiy ws ovK ayabots avdpdow, ovK 
> é é A A / 
dodarés. gdaivovrar d€ Kat KaTadwpodoKovpevot 
Kat KaTayapilduevot moAAd THY KoWwdY ot KEKOL- 
1 xara ravrdéd Bernays: tatrd, ratra, avrd codd. 
2 rodirelas Scaliger. 8 airy TM PH. 
@ There is no clear evidence what the method was. 
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geous for the conduct of affairs; for if a constitu- 
tion is to be preserved, all the sections of the state 
must wish it to exist and to continue on the same 
lines ; so the kings are in this frame of mind owing to 
their own honourable rank, the nobility owing to the 
office of the Elders, which is a prize of virtue, and 
the common people because of the Ephorate, which 
is appointed from the whole population—but vet the 
Ephorate, though rightly open to all the citizens, 
ought not to be elected as it is now, for the method 
is too childish. And further the Ephors have juris- 
diction in lawsuits of high importance, although they 
are any chance people, so that it would be better 
if they did not decide cases on their own judgement 
but by written rules and according to the laws. Also 
the mode of life of the Ephors is not in conformity 
with the aim of the state, for it is itself too luxurious, 
whereas in the case of the other citizens the pre- 
scribed life goes too far in the direction of harshness, 
so that they are unable to endure it, and secretly 
desert the law and enjoy the pleasures of the body. 
Also their regulations for the office of the Elders are 
not good ; it is true that if these were persons of a 
high class who had been adequately trained in manly 
valour, one might perhaps say that the institution 
was advantageous to the state, although their life- 
tenure of the judgeship in important trials is indeed 
a questionable feature (for there is old age of mind 
as well as of body); but as their education has been 
on such lines that even the lawgiver himself cannot 
trust in them as men of virtue, it is a dangerous 
institution. And it is known that those who have 
been admitted to this office take bribes and betray 
many of the public interests by favouritism ; so that 
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VWVNKOTES THS apyyns TavTns: Sidmep BéATiov adTods 
en avevOdvous elva, viv 8 ciciv. Sdfere 8 dv 7 
TOV efopwv apx7n maoas evOdvew Tas apxyds: TobTO 
de 7H ehopeia péya Alav TO S@pov, Kal TOV TpdTrOV 
ov TtodTov A€yowev didovar Sety tas evOUvas. ETL 
d€ Kal THY alpecw hv TrovotvTar TOY yepovTwr 
KaTd Te THY Kpioww éoTi TaLdapiwdns, Kal TO adTOV 
aitetobar Tov afwwOjcdpevov THs apxns ovK opOds 
exer’ del yap Kal BovAdpevov Kat pr) BovdAdpevov 
apxew Tov afiov THs apyjns. viv 8 omep Kal wept 
Thv adAnv woditeiav 6 voyobérns daiverat Trovm@v: 
pirdoTimous yap KatacKkevalwv Tovs TmoXlTras ToUTW 
KEXpNTAL TpOs THY aipecw THY yepovTwv, ovdES 
yap av adpxew aityoaito un diAddtiynos wy KaiToL 
TOV adiknpatwy TaV y Exovoiwv Ta TAElaTA GUL- 
Baiver cyedov dua pidoripiar Kal da prdoxpywariav 


Tois avOpwros. rept de Baovreias, et pev py 20 
20 BéAriov é€orw daapyew tats moAcow 7 PéArvov, 


aAdkos eoTw Adyos: aAdka pv BéAriov ye py 
Kkafamep viv, adda Kata Tov adtot Biov exacrov 

/ ~ / id > € / +99 
Kpivecfa trav Baciléwv. ore & 6 vopobérns ovd 
avros olerar Svvacbar movety Kadovs Kayabous, 
dfjAov-: amore? yotv ws obK obaw ixavads ayalots 
avépacw: didtep e&éreutrov cumpecBevtas Tovs 
éyOpous, Kai owrnpiav évouilov TH more elvae TO 


otacialew tovs Baaire?ts. od Karas 8’ ovd€ zreEpi 2] 


A / \ , , / 
Ta gvociria Ta KaAdovpeva Giditia vevopobérynrat 


led.: rév y détkyudrey rdév aut tov y ddtxnudtey codd. 


9 4,e, the Ephors, two of whom went with the Kings. 
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it would be better if they were not exempt from 
having to render an account of their office, but at 
present they are. And it might be held that the 
magistracy of the Ephors serves to hold all the offices 
to account; but this gives altogether too much to 
the Ephorate, and it is not the way in which, as 
we maintain, officials ought to be called to account. 
Again, the procedure in the election of the Elders 
as a mode of selection is not only childish, but it is 
wrong that one who is to be the holder of this honour- 
able office should canvass for it, for the man worthy 
of the office ought to hold it whether he wants to or 
19 not: But as it is the lawgiver clearly does the same 
here as in the rest of the constitution: he makes the 
citizens ambitious and has used this for the election 
of the Elders, for nobody would ask for office if he 
were not ambitious ; yet surely ambition and love 
of money are the motives that bring about almost 
the greatest part of the voluntary wrongdoing that 

20 takes place among mankind. As to monarchy, the the Kings; 
question whether it is not or is an advantageous 
institution for states to possess may be left to another 
discussion ; but at all events it would be advantageous 
that kings should not be appointed as they are now, 
but chosen in each case with regard to their own life 
and conduct. But it is clear that even the lawgiver 
himself does not suppose that he can make the kings 
men of high character: at all events he distrusts 
them as not being persons of sufficient worth ; owing 
to which the Spartans used to send their enemies ¢ 
with them as colleagues on embassies, and thought 
that the safety of the state depended on division 

} 21 between the kings. Also the regulations for the the Messes: 

| public mess-tables called Phiditia have been badly 
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T@ KaTaOTHOOVTL mp@Tov. €d€l yap amo KoWwod 
paMov elvat THY ovvodoy, Kabdrep ev Kpyrn’ 
80 apa dé Tots Adxwow éxaotov Se Peper, Kal 
opddpa TEV IT@Y éviwy dvTwy Kal TtodTo TO ava- 
Awa ov Suvapevov Savavav, wate oupPaivew 
tovvavtiov Tm vouobern THs mpoaipécews. Bov- 
Aerau prev yap Synpoxparixoy elvat To KaTa- 
oxevacua TOY ovooitiwv, yiverat 8” AKvoTa Sypo- 
85 KPATLKOV OUTW VvevomobeTnULEvOV? [LETEXELY [LEV Yap 
ov pdd.ov tots Alav wévnow, Spos Sé THs ToAurEtas 
ovTés €oTw avTots 6 TAT PLOS , TOV Pal Suva [LEvov 
TOUTO TO Tédos hépetv Hy petéxew abrijs. TH Se 22 
qept Tovs vavapyous vow Kal ETEpoi TIVES err: 
TeTysnKacw, Opbds eémityidvTes’ oTadcews yap 
syiverat aizios, emt yap Tots Bacwredow ovat 
oTpaTnyots ald.os 7 vavapxia oyedov érépa Pactreia 
KkabéarynKkev. Kal wot de TH Urolece Tot vopo- 
1271b Oérouv émtiunoeev av tis, omep Kat IlAdrwr ev 
tois Nopous emitetiunKev. mpos yap pépos aperis 
 Ta0a avvTatis TOV vopwY EoTi, THY TOAELLKHY: 
aurn yap xpyciun mpos 70 Kpatety. tovyapody 
€owlovto pev ToAcuobytes, amwAAurTo 5€ ap£aytes 
5 dua TO pon éentotacbar cyoddlew pnde Hornkevar 
pndeniay doknow €éTépav Kupwwtépay Tihs mode- 
puns. tovtov dé audptnpa ovK éAatrov: vopt- 23 
Covor pev yap ytveobat tayala ta mepyiaynta 
du’ aperis paAdov 7 Kaxkias, Kal TobTo pev KardDs, 
19 OTL plévTot TadTa KpeiTTW THS apeTs vmoAap- 
Bdavovow, od KaAdis. davdAws 8’ exer Kai rept Ta 
Kowa xpnuata Tots Liraptidrats: ovTe yap ev TH 
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laid down by their originator. The revenue for 
these ought to come rather from public funds, as in 
Crete; but among the Spartans everybody has to 
contribute, although some of them are very poor and 
unable to find money for this charge, so that the 
result is the opposite of what the lawgiver purposed. 
For he intends the organization of the common 
tables to be democratic, but when regulated by the 
law in this manner it works out as by no means 
democratic ; for it is not easy for the very poor to 
participate, yet their established regulation for 
citizenship is that it is not to belong to one who is 

22 unable to pay this tax. The law about the Admirals the _ 
has been criticized by some other writers also, and *9™"*!* 
rightly criticized; for it acts as a cause of sedition, 
since in addition to the kings who are military com- 
manders the office of Admiral stands almost as 
another kingship. Another criticism that may be Genera! 
made against the fundamental principle of the law- Gefect#: 
giver is one that Plato has made in the Lans. The painine 
entire system of the laws is directed towards one © ™! 
part of virtue only, military valour, because this is 
serviceable for conquest. Owing to this they re- 
mained secure while at war, but began to decline 
when they had won an empire, because they did not 
know how to live a peaceful life, and had been 
trained in no other form of training more important 

23 than the art of war. And another error no less 
serious than that one is this: they think that the 
coveted prizes of life are won by valour more than 
by cowardice, and in this they are right, yet they 
imagine wrongly that these prizes are worth more 
than the valour that wins them. The public finance bad financial 
of Sparta is also badly regulated: when compelled **™ 
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1271 b 
Kow@ Ths ToAews eat ovdev mroAe“ous peyddous 


dvayralopevors ToAepeiv, elodépovoi te Kakdds, 

Ld yap To Tav Lraptiato@v elvan THY meiorqy 

18 yhv odK eferaCovow GAAnAwY Tas etagopds. amo- 
BéBynKké Te TobvavTiov T@ vopobérn ToB ou 
PepovTos: THY prev yap Tow TETIOLNKEV AXYPHLATOV, 
tovs O° iudbras piroxpyparous. 

ITepi prev ovv THS Aaxedanpovicv mrohuretas emt 
Tocovrov eipyjobw: tadta yap éotw a& pador’ ay 
TLS ETTITULHCELED. 

20 Vu. H dé Kpyruxy mrodureta mapeyyus pLéev e€ore 
TavTns, exer Sé uiKpa pe ov yetpov, 70 d€ mActov 
HTTOV vAadup@s. Kal yap €ouke Kal AéyeTat be 
7a mActora pepupeHjobar THY Kpnrecny ToATeiay 7 
tav Aakwvuv, ta b€ mActoTa THY apxaicuv ATTOV 

25 Sinpbpwrar THY vewrépwv. dact yap tov AvxKotp- 
yov, OTE THY emiTpoTELav THY XaptAdou' Tod Bact- 
ews Katadumrav dmed7pncer, TOTE TOV mAciorov 
Suarptpae Xpovov Tre pt THY Kprrnv dia tHv ovy- 
yéevelayv’ az7roiKoL yap. ot Avirioe rev Aakavev 
noav, KatéAaBov 8’ of mpos THY azrotkiav éABovTes 

0 7Tnv Ta€w THY vow Uaapyovoay év Tots TOTE 
KaTotKovow: O10 Kal viv ot mepiotKot TOV avTov 
TpoTov ¥p@vrat avTois, Ws KaTaoKevdacavros Mivw 


/ \ 4 a“ 4 “A 3 ¢ ~ 
mpwTov Thy Trak TOV VOLE. Soket 0° 7 VACOS 2 


KQL 7pOos THY apxny thy “EAAnviKny mepuKeval Kab 
Ketafar Karas: maon yap émtkettat TH Oadrdoon, 


1 XapiAdou cod. inf., cf. 1816 a 34: Xapiddov hic cet. 


¢ e.g. by Herodotus i. 65. 

» Posthumous son of Lycurgus’s elder brother King Poly- 
dectes; cf. 1316 a 34. 

¢ Lyctus was an inland city in the east of Crete, not far 
from Cnossus. 
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to carry on wars on a large scale she has nothing in 
the state treasury, and the Spartiates pay war taxes 
badly because, as most of the land is owned by them, 
they do not scrutinize each other’s contributions. 
And the lawgiver has achieved the opposite result 
to what is advantageous—he has made the state poor 
and the individual citizen covetous. 

So much for a discussion of the constitution of 
Sparta: for these are the main points in it for 
criticism. 

VII. The Cretan constitution approximates to 
that of Sparta, but though in a few points it is not 
worse framed, for the larger part it has a less perfect 
finish. For the Spartan constitution appears and 
indeed is actually stated ¢ to have been copied in most 
of its provisions from the Cretan; and as a rule old 
things have been less fully elaborated than newer 
ones. For itis said that when Lycurgus relinquished 
his post as guardian of King Charilaus® and went 
abroad, he subsequently passed most of his time in 
Crete because of the relationship between the 
Cretans and the Spartans; for the Lyctians* were 
colonists from Sparta, and the settlers that went 
out to the colony found the system of laws already 
existing among the previous inhabitants of the place ; 
owing to which the neighbouring villagers even now 
use these laws in the same manner, in the belief that 
Minos? first instituted this code of laws. Also 
the island appears to be designed by nature and 
well situated to be the imperial state, as it lies 
across the whole of the sea, round which almost 


¢ Legendary ruler of Crete, son of Zeus and Europa, and 
after death a judge in the lower world. 
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1271 b r 
35 oxedov THY “EAAjvwr tdspupéevwy trept THY OdAacoav 


mavTwy anméxyer yap TH pev ras IeAomowjoov 
puxpov, TH Sé€ THs “Acias Tod wept Tpyomtov romov 
\ € 4 A \ A ~ 4, ? A 
Kat ‘Podov. 8:0 Kat ry tHs Bardoons apxnv 
Kkatéaxev 6 Mivws, Kal Tas viaous Tas pev ExEtpw- 
A > ” 4 1 9? / ~ 4 
caro tas 8 a«tcev, TéAos Sé embenevos TH Likeda 
40 Tov Biov éreAcUrnoev éxet mrept Kaptxov. 
"BE 3° > tA e A 4 A \ 
yee avadoyov 7» Kpnriky ragis mpos THY 3 
1272a Aakwyikynyv. yewpyotal Te yap Tots pev ot’ etAwres 
~ > 
tots d€ Kpnoiv of mepiotxot, Kal ovooitia map 
dudhotépots €oTiv, Kal TO ye apyatov éxdAovy o¢ 
Adkwves od} diditia GAN’ avdpia, Kabdmep ot 
Kpires, 4 Kat dHAov ore éxethev eXjAvbev. ert dé 
~ / € La € A 4 4 \ 
brHs moATeElas 7 Takis* Ot pev yap Epopoe THY 
aurnv éxovot Suva tots ev tH Kpyrn Kadov- 
pévots Kdopots, 7AHY ot ev Epopot TEevTE TOV apt- | 
Ouov ot 5é€ Kéopor Séka etaty: ot S€ yépovres Tots | 
t “A A € ~ ‘ ” | 
yépovow ots Kadotow ot Kpares Bovdny ico: 
> 
BaotAcia de mpdTepov prev Hv, elta Katédvoay ot 
10 Kpijres, Kal Thy nyepoviay of KOopoL THY KaTa 
A 
moAeuov €xovow: exKAnoias dé peTéyovol TavTES, 4 
, 2 Y , > %\\> ON , ‘ 
xupia 6 ovdevds eotwv add’ 9H ovverubndica ta 
ddfavta Tols yépovot Kal Tots Kdopots. 
Ta peév otv t&v ovootiwy exer BéAriov rots 
A " a , ? A A 4 
Kpnow 7 tots Adkwow: ev pev yap Aakedainon 
Kata Kedadyy Eexaotos elopéper TO TeETaAypévory, 
el d€ pin, peTéxew vopos KwAver THS ToAITELas, 
Kadmep eipytat Kal mpdtepov, ev 5€ Kprrn Kxowo- 


1 uev of (vel pev Adxworv oi) ed. 3 per codd. 
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all the Greeks are settled ; for Crete is only a short 
distance from the Peloponnese in one direction, and 
from the part of Asia around Triopium and from 
Rhodes in the other. Owing to this Minos won the 
empire of the sea, and made some of the islands 
subject to him and settled colonies in others, but 
finally when making an attack on Sicily he ended 
his life there near Camicus. 

3 The Cretan institutions are on the same lines as Resem. 
those of Sparta: in Sparta the land is tilled by the ghntsh'° 
Helots and in Crete by the serfs ; and also both have system. 
public mess-tables, and in old days the Spartans called 
them not ‘phiditia’ but ‘men’s messes,’ as the Cretans 
do, which is a proof that they came from Crete. And 
so also is the system of government; for the 
Ephors have the same power as the magistrates 
called Cosmi in Crete, except that the Ephors are 
five in number and the Cosmi ten; and the Elders 
at Sparta are equal in number to the Elders whom 
the Cretans call the Council ; and monarchy existed 
in former times, but then the Cretans abolished 

4it, and the Cosmi hold the leadership in war; and 
all are members of the Assembly, which has no 
powers except the function of confirming by vote 
the resolutions already formed by the Elders and 
the Cosmi. 

Now the Cretan arrangements for the public mess- sesses 
tables are better than the Spartan; for at Sparta ae 
each citizen pays a fixed poll-tax, failing which he is 
prevented by law from taking part in the government, 
as has been said before ; but in Crete the system is 
more communal, for out of all the crops and cattle 


* See Thucydides i. 4 and 8. The tradition of the wealth 
of Minos is supported by the recent excavations at Cnossus. 
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Tépws’ amo TavTWY yap TOY ywoudvwr KapTdv 
te kat Booknudtwr dypociwy Kat ex Tav' ddpwr 
ovs dépovow ot epioiko TéTaKTat pLépos TO pev 

20 mpos Tovs Deods Kal Tas Kowds AevTOUpyias, TO SE 
Tois ovaotTios, wor eK Kowob Tpédecbat TravTas, 
Kal yuvatkas Kat maidas Kal dvdpas: mpos dé THY 
OAvyoo.tiay ws wddAysov troAAd medtrAocddynKev 
0 vopobéTyns, Kal mpos THY didlev&iy TeV yuvrat- 
K@v iva py ToAvTeKV@or, THY mpos Tods appevas 

25 Tonoas OptAtav, mepi hs e¢ PavAws 7 pn pavrAws 
ETepos €oTa. Tov diacKkéacbat Kaipos. OTe 47)? 
Ta TEpt TA Gvooitia PéATiov TéTaKTat Tots Kprnow 
7 tots Adxwot, pavepov: 7a de Trept Tovs KOgHous 
ETL YElpov Tov epopu. 6 pev yap Exel KaKOV TO 

30 TOV epope dpxetov, dmdpxer KaL TOUTOLS, yivovrat 
yap ot tuxdvres' 6 8 exet oupdéper mpos THY 
moXreiav, évT7at? ovk éoTw. éket prev yap dia 
TO THY alpeow ek TavTwy elvar peTeXwY O STpUOS 
Ths peylaTns apyns BovAerar pevew THY TroAuTELay: 
évradla 8 odk é& amavrwy aipobvrat Tovs KOapoUsS 

85 GAN’ éx TWav yev@v, Kal Tovs yepovTas EK TOV 


8 


/ 1 \ \ ” ¥ 
KEKOOLYKOTWY, TEPlL WV TOVS avTous av Tis ELTrEeLEe 6 


Adyous Kat tept tov ev Aakedaipou ywopévwr*: 
TO ‘yap dvuTedovvov Kal TO Oa Biov petlov €or 
yéepas THs aftas avrois, Kal TO pe) KaTa Ypape~ 
pata dpyew adn’ avroyvepovas émiaparés. 7d 8 
40 Hovydlew pr) peréxovta Tov Shpuov oddev onpetov 


1 é« rév ante ddpwy Richards, ante Sypociwy codd. 
2 6) Lambinus: 6¢ codd. 3 vepdvrwy Congreve. 


————— 





@ This promise is not fulfilled. 
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produced from the public lands, and the tributes paid 
by the serfs, one part is assigned for the worship of the 
gods and the maintenance of the public services, and 
the other for the public mess-tables, so that all the 
citizens are maintained from the common funds, 
5 women and children as well as men; and the law- 
giver has devised many wise measures to secure the 
benefit of moderation at table, and the segregation © 
of the women in order that they may not bear many 
children, for which purpose he instituted association 
with the male sex, as to which there will be another 
occasion * to consider whether it was a bad thing or 
a good one. That the regulations for the common 
mess-tables therefore are better in Crete than at 
Sparta is manifest ; but the regulations for the Cosmi 
are even worse than those regarding the Ephors. 
For the evil attaching to the office of the Ephors censorship 
belongs to the Cosmi also, as the post is filled by any *°"* 
chance persons, while the benefit conferred on the 
government by this office at Sparta is lacking in Crete. 
At Sparta, as the election is made from all the citizens, 
the common people sharing in the highest office 
desire the maintenance of the constitution, but in 
Crete they do not elect the Cosmi from all the citizens 
but from certain clans, and the Elders from those who The Elders. 
6 have held the office of Cosmos, about which regulations 
the same comments might be made as about what 
takes place at Sparta: their freedom from being 
called to account and their tenure for life gives them 
greater rank than their merit deserves, and their 
administration of their office at their own discretion 
and not under the guidance of a written code is 
dangerous. And the fact that the common people 
quietly tolerate their exclusion is no proof that the 
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Too retdxGau Kadds: ovdev yap Ajppatos | eorl! 
Tots Kdopous worep Tois epdpots, TrOppw y am- 
oLKODGL Ev vow TOV Suaplepovvrw. ay d€ Trou 
obvrar THs apaptias TavTyns laTpeiav, aTozros Kat 


od moXriKy GAAa SuvacrevtTiKy: modddKis yap 7 


é€xPardovot avoTdavres TWes TOUS KOGpoUS 7 TMV 
ouvapyovTwv avray Hy TOV iSiwr av: efeort dé Kal 
peTagu Tols KdGpOoLS a7retTreEiy THY apxny. Tabra 
67 mavra BeArvov yivecBa KaTa vOHOV 7 Kar’ 
avOpwmav BovAnow: od yap aopadns 6 Kav. 
mavrwy O€ pavdorarov TO THs aKoopias, nV 
Kabiordou moAAdKis of av® pn dixkas BovdAwvrat 
Sotvat tTaV Suvatav®s 4 Kat dSHAov ws exer Te 
moXtrelas 7 Taéts, aAXN’ od wodtTeia €o7w adda 
Suvacteia pGAdov. ciwfact Se dtadapPavorres 
tov SHpov Kat Tovs didovs avapyiav* orev Kat 
oracd lew Kal paxeoGar Tpos adAnhous. Kalrou 
Ti Suapéper TO Towobrov 7H Oa TLVOS xpovou pnete 
moAw elvat THY tovavTnv, aAAa Aveobat THY TrOAL- 
TUR Kowwviar ; 

"Eort & émuxivduvos ottws éxyovoa 7oAts, TOV 
Bovdopeveny emitibecOat Kal Suvapeveny. aAXa. 
kadarep elpyrat, aowlerat dua TOV TOTTOV" fevnAactas 
yap TO Tro ppw memoinKey. did Kal TO THY TreEpLot- 
KW LEVEL Tots Kpyow, ol Oo ciAwres apioravrat 
moAAakis: otTe yap eLwrepiKns apyfs Kowwvotaw 


1 Richards: Ajupards re codd. 

2 of dv Coraes: érav codd. 

S ry Swardy post 8 dxooplas codd. (alii hic sed duvacrév 
vel dixacrap.) 4 dvapxiay Bernays: uovapxlay codd. 





2 4.¢, the defect of the undue restriction of the office. 
> See 1292 b 10 n. 
¢ The mss, give ‘ bring about a monarchy.’ 
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arrangement is a sound one; for the Cosmi unlike seat ey 
the Ephors make no sort of profit, as they live in an sition, 
island remote from any people to corrupt them, Botte 
Also the remedy which they employ for this defect ¢ 
is a curious one, and less characteristic of a republic 
7 than of a dynasty °: often the Cosmi are expelled 
by a conspiracy formed among some of their actual. 
colleagues or the private citizens; also the Cosmi 
are allowed to resign during their term of office. 
Now it would be preferable for all these matters to 
be regulated by law rather than to be at the discre- 
tion of individuals, for that is a dangerous principle. 
And the worst expedient of allis that of the suspension 
of the office of Cosmi, which is often brought about 
by members of the powerful class who wish to escape 
being punished; this proves that the constitution 
has a republican element, although it is not actually 
a republic but rather a dynasty.” And the nobles 
frequently form parties among the common people 
and among their friends and so bring about a suspen- 
. sion of government,° and form factions and engage 

8in war with one another. Yet such a condition of 
things really means that for a time such a state is 
a state no longer, but the bonds of civil society are 
loosened. 

And it is a precarious position for a state to be in, Weakness 
when those who wish to attack it also have the power cn 
to do so. But, as has been said, it is saved by its 
locality ; for distance has had the same effect as 
alien-acts.? <A result of this is that with the Cretans 
the serf population stands firm, whereas the Helots 
often revolt; for the Cretans take no part in foreign 


¢ Aliens required specia] permission to reside at Sparta, and 
the ephors had powers to expel them for undesirable conduct. 
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ob Kpijres, vEewort TE Toe pos Eevikos dtaPeBnKev 
els THY vijgov 6s memroinke havepov THv acbéveray 
TOV EKEl vow. 
Ilept prev odv tavrns eipjobw rocad&’ nuiv rijs 
moXrTeias. 
VII. [ToAvreveoBar d€ doKovot Kat Kapyydovioe 1 
2 KaA@S Kal ToAa. TEpiTT@s Mpos Tovs adXous, 
padvora, o ena TapaTAnoiws Tots Adkwow. 
avTat yap aut moXitetar Tpets aAAjAats TE auveyyus 
TUWS Et Kal Tay aAAwv odd _duapépovow, 7 TE 
Kpnrexy Kal 7 Aakwukn Kat TpiTy TOUTWY 7 
Kapyndoviwy. Kal moAAa TaY TeTaypevuwy Exel 
80 7ap avrois Kadas: onp.etov de modTElas ouv- 
TETAYPEVNS TO TOV Ofjpwov € exovaiov" Svapevew € ev TH 
Trager Ths T7oAureias, Kat pyre oTdow 6 Tt Kal a&.ov 
etrety yeyernabar prjre TUpavvor. 
"Exet be maparrAjova 7H Aaxwvurh Trohureta ra 2 
jev ovooitia Tav eTaUpLeay Tots pidirions, 7 TH d€ 
85 TOV EKOTOV Kal TETTApwY apxynv Tots epdpors 
(wAqy 6 ov xetpov, ot pev" ek Tov TUYOVTWY 
clot, TavTny Oo atpobyras THY aipxny dprorivdyy) 
Tous d€ Baorrels Kal THY yepovotay avdaAoyov Tots 
exet Baorredou Kal yépovow, Kat BeArvov d€ TOUS 
Baotrets LNTE Kara To avTo elvar yévos, pode 
10 robTo TO TUXOP, etre Svapepov eg Bere TOUTWY 
atperous puadrrAov 7 Kad? WAuciay: peyaAwy yap 
1278a KUptor KabeoTm@res, av edteAcis wor peydda BAd- 


1 éxovowov Spengel: {exovray codd. 
2 8 o} Bernays: ov codd. 3 wév yap codd. cet. plurimi. 
p p 
4 Jacunam Conring. 





* Clauses seem to have been lost concluding the account 
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empire, and also the island has only lately been in- 
vaded by warfare from abroad, rendering manifest 
the weakness of the legal system there. 

Let this suffice for our discussion of this form of 
constitution. 

1 VIIT. Carthage also appears to have a good consti- Constitu 
tution, with many outstanding features as compared Carthage. 
with those of other nations, but most nearly resem- 
bling the Spartan in some points. For these three 
constitutions are in a way near to one another and 
are widely different from the others—the Cretan, the 
Spartan and, thirdly, that of Carthage. Many regula- 
tions at Carthage are good; and a proof that its 
constitution is well regulated is that the populace 
willingly remain faithful to the constitutional system, 
and that neither civil strife has arisen in any degree 
worth mentioning, nor yet a tyrant. 

2 Points in which the Carthaginian constitution en, 
resembles the Spartan are the common mess-tables Sparine® 
of its Comradeships corresponding to the Phiditia, and 
the magistracy of the Hundred and Four correspond- 
ing to the Ephors (except one point of superiority— 
the Ephors are drawn from any class, but the Cartha- 
ginians elect this magistracy by merit); the kings 
and the council of Elders correspond to the kings and 
Elders at Sparta, and it is another superior feature 
that the Carthaginian kings are not confined to the 
same family and that one of no particular distinction, 
and also that if any family distinguishes itself . . .4 
the Elders are to be chosen from these rather than 
by age; for as they are put in control of important 
matters, if they are men of no value they do great 


of the appointment of the Kings and turning to the Elders 
and their selection on grounds of merit and wealth. 
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mTovat, Kat €PAaav 4dn THY TOAW THY TOV AaKe- 


Saipoviwy. 

Ta pev odv mActora tOv emrynbévrwy av bd. 3 
Tas TapekBaoets KoLWa TUYXaVEL TAaGALS OVTA TaAis 
elpyevais moAdureiais: Tv dé mpos THv trdbeow 
Ths aptotoKpatias Kat THs ToXdiTelas Ta eV Ets 
Ojpov exKAiver uGAAov ra 6° «ts oAvyapyiav. tot 
ev yap TO fev Tpoadye TO S€é Ly) Tpoadyeu pds 
Tov Ofjpov ot Baatreis KUpiot pera TOV yepovtTwv 
av Op“oyvwpova@at mavres, ef S€ pH, Kal TovTwY 
100 Ojpos: a 8 av etodepwaow otro, od diaKxotcat 

povov amrodidoact 7B On 7a dofavra. Tots ap- 

xovow, aAAa Kuptot Kpivewv Eloi, Kal TO Povdopeven 

Tots elopepopevots dvreumety eorw, Omep ev Tals 

érépats ToAreiats OvK EoTW.' 76 5€é TAS TEVTapytas 4 

Kupias ovoas moAA@v Kat peydAwy vd’ atradv 
15 aiperas elvan, Kal TY Tov EKATOV TAUTAS aipetobar 

THY peylorny apxyv, eve d€ TavTas mAELova _apxew 

Xpovov Tav ddAwy (Kal yap eCeAnAvdores apxovar 

Kad péAAovres) oduyapxuKov" To 8 apicbovs Kat 

Tay) KAnpwras apLoToKpaTLKov Dereov, Kau et Tt 

TOLOOTOV eTEpOY, Kal TO Tas dixas v bar0 TOV" apyeiwy 
20 Suxaleabat macas (Kat wn aAdas bm’ aGdAwy Kabarep 

ev Aaxedaior). mapexBaiver d€ THS dpLtoTo- & 

Kpatias 4 Tatts THv Kapyndoviwy pddtora mpos 


on 


1 Srep—otk éart post Sjuos 10 tr. Wade-Gery. 
2 sway Coraes. 


* i.e. both parties agree to refer or not to refer. 
> i.e. even when the Kings only or the Elders only desire 
reference, it takes place. 
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harm, and they have already injured the Spartan 
State. 

3 Now most of the points in the Carthaginian 
system that would be criticized on the ground of 
their defects happen to be common to all the 
constitutions of which we have spoken; but the 
features open to criticism as judged by the principle 
of an aristocracy or republic are some of them de- 
partures in the direction of democracy and others in 
the direction of oligarchy. The reference of some 
matters and not of others to the popular assembly 
rests with the kings in consultation with the Elders Democratic 
: ; : Te features. 
in case they agree unanimously,? but failing that, 
these matters also lie with the people ® ; and when the 
kings introduce business in the assembly, they do not 
merely let the people sit and listen to the decisions 
that have been taken by their rulers, but the people 
have the sovereign decision and anybody who wishes 
may speak against the proposals introduced, a right 
that does not exist under the other constitutions. 

4 The appointment by co-optation of the Boards of otigarchic 
Five which control many important matters, and the ts. 
election by these boards of the supreme magistracy 
of the Hundred, and also their longer tenure of 
authority than that of any other officers (for they are 
in power after they have gone out of office and before 
they have actually entered upon it) are oligarchical 
features; their receiving no pay and not being 
chosen by lot and other similar regulations must be 
set down as aristocratic, and so must the fact that 
the members of the Boards are the judges in all law- 
suits, instead of different suits being tried by different 

§ courts as at Sparta. But the Carthaginian system Piatocraey. 
deviates from aristocracy in the direction of oligarchy 
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otpatnyous. Set dé vopilew auaptnpa vopobérou 
A a , 
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b b) a ~ “a ~ , 
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iva e f , / ‘ A 
omws ot BéAticto. SdvwvTar oyorAdlew Kat pndev 
aaxnpLovety, js7) povov apxovtes adda pd’ idw- 
Tevovtes. ef 6€ det BAremew Kat mpos evmopiav 
xapw oyodAjs, datAov ro Tas peyiotras wryTas 
elvat THv apya@v, THYV Te Baotreiav Kal THY OTpATH- 
yiav. EeVvTipLov yap 6 vdjLos OvTOS ToLEt TOV TADDTOV 
~ ~ > ~ ‘ \ / id / 
paddrXrAov zis apetis Kai tTHV mdAw SAnv didoypy- 
4 > e , , F \ 7 
patov: 6 Tt 8 av vmoAdBn Tipwov elvat TO KUpLoV, 
> ? \ A ~ ” ~ / > 
avayKn Kal Thy Tav d\Awv toditav dd€av axodov- 
fetv tovros: omov S€ py pddAvota apeTn TiYdrar, 
3 ‘ 
TauTnv ovy oldv 7° elvar BeBaiws apiotoKpatiKny 
Ul rand > ” / A 
modteiav. €Oilecbar 8 evdoyov Kepdatver Tovs 
vovpevous, oTav SaTavycavTes apywaw* arorov 
, 
yap «lt mévns pev wv émekyns de BovdAnocerar 
, 
Kepdaiveww, pavrdtepos 8° wv od BovdAncerar da- 
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most signally in respect of a certain idea that is 
shared by most people ; they think that the rulers 
should be chosen not only for their merit but also 
for their wealth, as it is not possible for a poor man 
to govern well—he has not leisure for his duties. If 
therefore election by wealth is oligarchical and elec- 
tion by merit aristocratic, this will be a third sys- 
tem, exhibited for instance in the constitution of 
Carthage, for there elections are made with an eye 
to these two qualifications, and especially elections 
to the most important offices, those of the kings and 
8of the generals. But it must be held that this 
divergence from aristocracy is an error on the part 
of a lawgiver ; for one of the most important points 
to keep in view from the outset is that the best 
citizens may be able to have leisure and may not 
have to engage in any unseemly occupation, not only 
when in office but also when living in private life. 
And if it is necessary to look to the question of means 
for the sake of leisure, it is a bad thing that the 
greatest offices of state, the kingship and the general- 
ship, should be for sale. For this law makes wealth 
more honoured than worth, and renders the whole 
7 state avaricious ; and whatever the holders of supreme 
power deem honourable, the opinion of the other 
citizens also is certain to follow them, and a state in 
which virtue is not held in the highest honour cannot 
be securely governed by an aristocracy. And it is 
probable that those who purchase office will learn by 
degrees to make a profit out of it, when they hold 
office for money spent; for it would be odd if a 
man of small means but respectable should want to 
make a profit but an inferior person when he has 
spent money to get elected should not want to. 
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€or TUXNS Epyov, det be doTacudoTous elvat bua 
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To TAHO0s amooTh Ta&Y apyopévwrv, oddéy €ort 
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2 Ilept pev oy Tijs Aakedatpoviwy moduretas Kal 

Kpynrixjs Kat Tis Kapyndoviwv, aimep SuKaiws 

evdooKipobat, ToUTOV eye TOY TpOTOV. 


1 


an 


1 Gost dpxew Spengel: dpiorapxety codd. (dpisra cxoddfew 
Richards). 2 Gpicta <ordow> Bernays. 





¢ Or ‘ functions remaining the same, each is done better 
and more quickly.’ 
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Hence the persons who should be in office are those 
most capable.of holding office. And even if the 
lawgiver neglected to secure comfortable means for 
respectable people, it would at all events be better 
that he should provide for their leisure while in office. 

g And it might also be thought a bad thing for the Offcial 
same person to hold several offices, which is con- P'™7#!S™ 
sidered a distinction at Carthage. One man one job 
is the best rule for efficiency, and the lawgiver ought 
to see that this may be secured, and not appoint the 
same man to play the flute and make shoes. Hence 
except in a small city it is better for the state for 
a larger number to share in the offices and more 
democratic, for it is fairer to all, as we said, and also 
functions are performed better and more quickly 
when separate than when in the same hands.* This 
is clear in military and naval matters ; for in both of 
these departments command and subordination pene- 
trate throughout almost the whole body.? 

9 But the constitution being oligarchical they best Emigration 
escape the dangers by being wealthy, as they con- {0 Sepend- 
stantly send out a portion of the common people to safety-valve 
appointments in the cities ; by this means they cure 
this defect in their system and make it stable. How- 
ever, this is the achievement of fortune, whereas 
freedom from civil strife ought to be secured by the 
lawgiver; but as it is, suppose some misfortune 
occurs and the multitude of the subject class revolts, 
there is no remedy provided by the laws to restore 
tranquillity. 

This then is the character of the Spartan, Cretan and 
Carthaginian constitutions, which are justly famous. 


> ¢.e. everyone in command (except the commander-in- 
chief) has someone of higher rank over him. 
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IX. Tév b€ drodnvapévwy tue mept moduretas 
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A 4 4 3 > a , A 3 
elyar yap THY peEv EV Apetw mayw BovdAnv odyap- 
¢€ 
YLKOV, 7o S€ Tas apyas aiperas apioroKpaTiKkey, 
4 A Fd fA Ww Q , 
wa 5€ Sixaorypia SnpoTtKOV.  €0LKE d6€ DLoAwv 
éxelva plev vUTdpxovTa mpoTepov ov Katadricat, 
A ~ ~ 
THY TE BovdAny Kal THY TOV apy@v aipeow, TOV O€ 
Sjpov KaTaOTHGaL TA OiKaOTHpIA ToLjoas EK 
? ~ ~ 
mavrwy. 80 Kal pepdovTat twes atdr@ Hioar 
4 
yap Odrepa,’ KUpLOV TolnoavTa TO dtKaOTHpPLOV 
wv ~ 
mavrwy, KAnpwrov ov. émel yap TovT toxvcer, 
~ / A , 
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9 fa 
év ’"Apetw mayw Bovdjy *EdidArns éxdAovoe Kat 
1 Koraes: @drepav, Odrepov codd. 
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1 IX. Of those that have put forward views about Solon’s 
eae ° ae constita 
politics, some have taken no part in any political tion, 
activities whatever but have passed their whole life 
as private citizens; and something has been said 
about almost all the writers of this class about whom 
there is anything noteworthy. Some on the other 
hand have been lawgivers, either for their native 
cities or even for certain foreign peoples, after having 
themselves been actively engaged in government ; 
and of these some have been framers of laws only, 
and others of a constitution also, for instance Solon 
and Lycurgus, who instituted both laws and constitu- 
tions. The Spartan constitution has been discussed. 
2 As for Solon, he is considered by some people to have 
been a good lawgiver, as having put an end to 
oligarchy when it was too unqualified and having 
liberated the people from slavery and established 
_ our traditional democracy with a skilful blending of 
the constitution : the Council on the Areopagus being 
an oligarchic element, the elective magistracies 
aristocratic and the law-courts democratic. And 
although really in regard to certain of these features, 
the Council and the election of magistrates, Solon 
seems merely to have abstained from destroying insti- 
tutions that existed already, he does appear to have 
founded the democracy by constituting the jury- 
3 courts from all the citizens. For this he is actually 
blamed by some persons, as having dissolved the 
power of the other parts of the community by 
making the law-court, which was elected by lot, 
all-powerful. For as the law-court grew strong, 
men courted favour with the people as with a tyrant, 
and so brought the constitution to the present 
democracy ; and Ephialtes and Pericles docked the 
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1274 
; lepexdjs, ra be Siar fpta, proboddpa KaTéoTn oe 


10 Ilepuxdjs, Kal TobTov dy TOV Tpomrov ExaoTOS 
TOV dnpaywyav mporyayev av&wv ets THY viv 
SnuoKpariav. aiverat 5° o8 KaTa THY Xorwvos 
yeveaba TovTO Tpoalpecw, aAAa. paMov a a7T0 cup 4 
TT PLATOS (ri}s vavapxtas” yap €v Tots Mnbcxots 6 
Ofjuos airtos yevopevos edpovnpaticbn Kal Onpa- 

15 ywyous € a,Be avAous avrumoAvrevopevey TOV 
emetK@v)* érret LoAwy ye €ouKe THY dvayKavorarny 
dmodwovat TH SHpuw Ovvapy, TO TAS apxas atpet- 
cba Kat edbdvew (undé yap tovTov KUptos @V oO 
Sjuos SodAos av etn Kal wod€utos), Tas 8° apxas 
é€x TOV yrwpinwy Kal TOV edadpwv KaTéaTyHGE 

2mdcas, €K THY TEevTaKOCLoMEdiVwY Kal CevyiTa@v 
Kal tpitov TéAdovs THs KaAovpevyns tmmddos: TO 5€ 
tétaptov Onrikdy, ois obdeutds apyfs peri. 

NopoBérar 8 éyévovro Zadevkds te Aoxpois 6 
tois "Emleduptiow, kal Xapwvdas 6 Karavatos 
Tots atvtob moAXirats Kai tats dAAas Tats XadAne- 

25 OuKats moAeot Tats mrept “Tradtav Kat LuKeAiav. 
TELp@VT AL dé Ties Kal ovvayew, ws "Ovoyaxpirov 
prev YEVOMEVOU mpusTou Sewvod mept vopobectar, 
yupvacbjvat 6° adtov ev Kpjry Aoxpov ovra. Kat 
emonpobvTa Kata _TEXYNY pLavTiKyy, TOUTOV b€ 
yeveobat OdAnra éraipov, WdAntos 8 akpoarnv 

30 Aukodpyov Kat Zadevxov, ZadevKou 5é Xapwvdav. 


1 yavuaxtas Powell. 





¢ Or ‘ of the sea-fight,’ Salamis. 

> For Solon’s classification of the citizens by the annual 
income of their estates see Athenian Constitution, c. vil. 

¢ Perhaps 664 B.c. 

¢ Zephyrium, a promontory in S. Italy. 
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power of the Council on the Areopagus, while Pericles 
instituted payment for serving in the law-courts, and 
in this manner finally the successive leaders of the 
people led them on by growing stages to the present 
democracy. But this does not seem to have come 
about in accordance with the intention of Solon, 

4 but rather as a result of accident (for the common 
people having been the cause of naval victory? at 
the time of the Persian invasion became proud and 
adopted bad men as popular leaders when the re- 
spectable classes opposed their policy); inasmuch 
as Solon for his part appears to bestow only the 
minimum of power upon the people, the function of 
electing the magistrates and of calling them to 
account (for if even this were not under the control 
of the populace it would be a mere slave and a 
foreign enemy), whereas he appointed all the offices 
from the notable and the wealthy, the Five-hundred- 
bushel class and the ‘feamsters and a third property- 
class called the Knighthood ; while the fourth class, 
the Thetes, were admitted to no office.® 

5 Laws were given® by Zaleucus to the Epizephyrian? Notes on 
Locrians and by Charondas ¢ of Catana to his fellow- cient: 
citizens and to the other Chalcidic cities‘ on the coasts 
of Italy and Sicily. Some persons try to connect 
Zaleucus and Charondas together 2: they say that 
Onomacritus first arose as an able lawgiver, and that 
he was trained in Crete, being a Locrian and travel- 
ling there to practise the art of soothsaying, and 
Thales became his companion, and Lycurgus and 
Zaleucus were pupils of Thales, and Charondas of 


¢ See 1252 b 14. 
! Colonies from Chalcis in Euboea. 
@ Or ‘ try to make a series of legislators.’ 
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adda Tatra pev Aéyovow acKerTtoTEpov THY xpovwv 
+ 1 4 \ 

ExovTes. eyevero d€ Kai DiAdAaos o Kopivotos 6 
4 f > 3 
vonobérns OnBators. Fv 8° 6 DirAddao0s TO peEv 
‘4 “~ ~ 
yevos Tov Baxxiaddyv, epacrys be yevdsevos 
, ~ ~ 
AvoxA€éous Tot vikioavtos ’OAuptriacw, ws exetvos 
4 ~ 
a THY moAWw Edie Otaptonoas TOV Epwra TOV THs 
\ >AA , > AAG > () 4 3 a“ \ 
UNTpPOS Kuovns, amnAGev eis OnBas, Kaxel Tov 
> “~ 
Biov ereAcdTnoav apporepot. Kal viv ert detxvvovct 
\ / 3 ~ 3 Va \ 3 , 
Tovs tapovs atT@v, aAAjAois pev evouvvdTTovs 
6vtas mpos de THY TaV Kopwhiwy ywpayv Tov pev 
auvoTTov Tov 6 ov atvorTov*® pvboroyoto. yap 7 
? \ 4 f } 4 A \ , 
40 AVTOVS OUTW TaEac0aL THY Tadyy, TOV ev Atokr€a 
dua THY améxPevav tot waBovs Omws py aToTTOS 
” e , 3 \ ~ , \ 4 / 
gorau 7) KopwOia amo Tob ywpatos, Tov d€ DiAd- 

1274» Xaov Omws amoTTOS. wWKNHGAaY pev ovdv dLa THY 
TolavTyY aitiay mapa tots WnPaiors, vopobérns | 
5’ adrots éyévero DirdAaos Tept 7’ dAdwy twav | 
Kal mepl THS Tmatdomotlas, ots Kadobow é€xetvor 
vojmous Betikovs: Kal tobr’ éotiv idiws bm’ eKeivouv 
6 vevopobeTnLEvov, OTs 6 apiOuos owlytar TeV | 

7 f > » A 3 / > 4 | 
KAjpwy. Xapavdov 5° tdvov pev oddév €or Any 8 
~ ~ ~ > , 
at dikat Tay evdopaprupiav (mp@ros yap émoinoe 
tiv énioxnyw), TH 8 aKxpiBeia TOV vowwv eort | 
yAadupwtepos Kal Tdv viv vopolerav. (Dadgov 
~ ~ / > 
d° idvov 7 Ta&Y odvotdy dvopdAwoars, ILAdrwvos 6 ) 
~ ~ \ ~ , 
10%) Te TOY yuvaikdv Kal maldwy Kal THs ovolas 
~ ~ # > 
KowoTns Kal Ta ovociTia THY yuvatK@v, ete d° Oo 
\ , 
mept THY péeOnv vopos, TO TOds vHdovTas cupL- 
moc.apyetv, Kai THY €v Tots ToAELKOts aoKYOLW 
1 roy ypdvwv Exovres Susemihl: 7@ xpdvwp Néyorres codd. 


2 +3v—ovvorrovy bis Richards (duce partim Ross): rod—~ 
cuvorrou bis codd. 
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Zaleucus ; but these stories give too little attention 
6to the dates. Philolaus of Corinth also arose as 
lawgiver at Thebes. Philolaus belonged by birth 
to the Bacchiad family; he became the lover of 
Diocles the winner? at Olympia, but when Diocles 
quitted the city because of his loathing for the passion 
of his mother Aleyone, he went away to Thebes, and 
there they both ended their life. Even now people 
still show their tombs, in full view of each other and 
one of them fully open to view in the direction of 
the Corinthian country but the other one not ; for 
the story goes that they arranged to be buried in 
this manner, Diocles owing to his hatred for his 
misfortune securing that the land of Corinth might 
not be visible from his tomb, and Philolaus that it 
might be from his. It was due then to a reason 
of this nature that they went to live at Thebes ; but 
Philolaus became the Thebans’ lawgiver in regard 
to various matters, among others the size of families, 
—the laws called by the Thebans laws of adoption ; 
about this Philolaus enacted special legislation, in 
order that the number of the estates in land might 
8 be preserved. There is nothing special in the code 

of Charondas except the trials for false witness (for 

he was the first to introduce the procedure of de- 
nunciation), but in the accuracy of his laws he is 

a more finished workman even than the legislators 

of to-day. (Peculiar to Phaleas® is the measure for 

equalizing properties ; to Plato,¢ community of wives 
and children and of property, and the common meals 
for the women, and also the law about drunkenness, 
enacting that sober persons are to be masters of 
the drinking-bouts, and the regulation for military 


a] 


* In 728 B.c. ’ See c. iv. ¢ Above, cc. i.-iil. 
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2aN \ “~ “ 
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/ > 
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/ 4 \ ~ 
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\ \ 
dé Kal Ilerraxds vopwv Snusoupyos add’ od 
/ ~ 
modtelas: vopos 8° tOtos ato TO Tovs pcGvovTas, 
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20av TUNTHOWOL, wAEiw Cyuiavy amoTivey TaV vy 
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dovrwy: dia yap To aAelous bBpilew preOvovtas 
a" / ? \ A , > / 
7 vyndovtas ov mpos THY ovyyvwpny aéPreer, 
a A té ” ~ > A A \ 
ott Set peOtovow éyew paddov, adda pos 70 
/ > , 4 \ 3 LA ¢ “ 
oupdépov. éyévero b€ kat ’Avdpoddapas “Pnyivos 
, r A Ps > \ , e ‘1 
vonobérns Xadkiedor rots emt Opakns, od Ta 
25 TEpl TE TA HOVLKA Kal TAS emLKANpoUS €oTiVv: Od pyY 
> 2 / PaN! > ~ / wv wy 
GAN’ idcdv ye oddev adbrot Aéyew Exou Tis av. 
> / 
Ta pev ody wept tas moXwretas Tas TE KUptias 
Kal Tas v7d TIWaVv eipnucvas é€oTw TeHewpHpEeva 
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2 ee Es OM. CEU. 
fa i a 
¢ Author of the first written code at Athens, 621 B.c. 


(though in the Athenian Constitution, c. iv., his legislation is 
hardly mentioned; he appears there as the framer of the 


constitution). 
» Of Mitylene in Lesbos, one of the Seven Sages, dictator 
589-579 B.c. ¢ Otherwise unknown. 


4 Chalcidice, the peninsula in the N. Aegean, was colonized 
from Chalcis in Euboea. 


Appit1onsu Norrs 


Il. i. 5, 1261 a 31. As the best state consists of different 
classes, its unity is secured by each citizen giving services 
to society and receiving in return benefits proportionate to 
his services. Probably 7d icoy is an interpolation (though 
Newman explains it as ‘the reciprocal rendering of an 
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training to make men by practice ambidextrous, on 
the ground that it is a mistake to have one of the 
9 two hands useful but the other useless.) There are 
laws of Draco,? but he legislated for an existing con- 
stitution, and there is nothing peculiar in his laws 
that is worthy of mention, except their severity in 
imposing heavy punishment. Pittacus ® also was a 
framer of laws, but not of a constitution ; a special 
law of his is that if men commit an assault when 
drunk they are to pay a larger fine than those who 
offend when sober; because since more men are 
insolent when drunk than when sober he had regard 
not to the view that drunken offenders are rightly 
held less guilty, but to expediency. Androdamas °¢ 
of Rhegium also became lawgiver to the Chalcidians 
in the direction of Thrace,? and to him belong the 
laws dealing with cases of murder and with heiresses ; 
however one cannot mention any provision that is 
peculiar to him. 
Let such be our examination of the constitutional 
schemes actually in force and of those that have been 
proposed by certain persons. 


equal amount of dissimilar things’): omitting 76 fcov, we 
render ‘ reciprocity ’ and not ‘ reciprocal equality’: cf. NE. 
1132 b 33, ‘In the interchange of services Justice in the 
form of Reciprocity is the bond that maintains the associa- 
tion: reciprocity, that is, on the basis of proportion, not on 
the basis of equality.’ 


Il. i. 6, 1261 a 38 ff. The best form of constitution is 
where there is a superior class that governs continuously 
—an aristocracy; so where there are no class-distinctions, 
the next best thing is for all the citizens to take turns in 
governing and being governed, those in office for the time 
being forming a sort of aristocracy. Richards’s alteration 
of the text gives ‘to take turns to govern is an imitation of 
original inequality and class-distinction.’ 

17) 
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EKGOTY Kal ola Tis, axEdOv mpwTH aKédus Tepl 
movews ideiv, Ti mor eat 1 aWddts. viv yap 
dpduoPyrobow, ol ev pdoxovres Thy moAw 
Tmempaxevat THY mpagu, ot O° ov THY moAw Garda 
THY odvyapxiav nH TOV TUpavvov" Tob d€ modureKod 
Kat Tod vopoberou méoav Op@ev THY Tpayparetav 
ovcav Tept modu, nH O€ molureta Tov THv TOAW 

oikovvtwy é€oti td€is zis. emer 8 % wddts THY 2 
40 ovyKeyrevwy Kabdazep aAdo te TaY CAwy pev 
UVECT TOY & éx moAA@v popiwny, d7jAov ort 
TPOTEpPOV O moNirns Onrnreos: n yap moXs trodiT av 
1275a 71 TANG Os €oTw, wate Tiva yp7 Kadeiv mroXirny 
Kal Tis oO oN €or OKETTEOY. Kal yap © 
moXitys audioBytetrar toAAdKts* ob ) yop TOV avrov 
dporoyobou mavres elvat rohiryy: & €oTt yap dots" 
ev OnpoKparia modirns GV ev odvyapxig. qmoNAdKts 

ovK EOTL modirns. TOUS pLey OUV ddAws Tws Tv 3 
xdvovras TavTys THs mpoonyopias, otov TOUS 
Tountovs moAiras, aderéov' 6 dé woXiTns od TH 

1 Richards: ydp ris ds codd. 


@ So we speak of an action planned and carried by the 
party in power as an Act of Parliament, and technically as 
an act of the sovereign. 
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BOOK III 


1 I. For the student of government, and of the Bost 1: 
nature and characteristics of the various forms of <iccrr 
constitution, almost the first question to consider is Q¥ THE 
in regard to the state : what exactly is the essential 
nature ofastate? Asiti is, this is a matter of dispute : The 
a public act is spoken of by some people as the (omens * 
action of the state, others speak of it as the action are citizens, 
not of the state but of the oligarchy or the tyrant in 
power 7; and wesee that the activity of the statesman 
and lawgiver is entirely concerned with a state as 
its object, and a constitution is a form of organiza- 

2 tion of the inhabitants of a state. But a state is a 
composite thing, in the same sense as any other of 
the things that are wholes but consist of many parts ; 
it is therefore clear that we must first inquire into 
the nature of a citizen; for a state is a collection of 
citizens, so that we have to consider who is entitled Citizenship 
to the name of citizen, and what the essential nature ©o5ists in 

ae - ; : membershiy 
of a citizen is. For there is often a difference of of the 
opinion as to this: people do not all agree that the $73 Kann 
same person is a citizen ; often somebody who would bodies 
be a citizen in a democracy is not a citizen under an 

3 oligarchy. We need not here consider those who 
acquire the title of citizenin some exceptional manner, 
for example those who are citizens by adoption ; 
and citizenship is not constituted by domicile in a 
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b ¢€ ~ A , > A / A A 
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> A A , ~ ‘ A , 
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~ ~ ‘ f 
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~ i \ 
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~ ~ A 
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1 otrw yap dy brdpyxor (sc. 7d wodlrny etvat) Richards. 
* [adda] ? Richards. 





¢ This implies that aged citizens were excused attendance 
at the assembly and law-courts, as well as military service. 
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certain place (for resident aliens and slaves share 
the domicile of citizens), nor are those citizens who 
participate in a common system of justice, conferring 
the right to defend an action and to bring one in the 
law-courts (for this right belongs also to the parties 
under a commercial treaty, as they too can sue and 
be sued at law,—or rather, in many places even the 
right of legal action is not shared completely by 
resident aliens, but they are obliged to produce a 
patron, so that they only share in a common legal 
4 procedure to an incomplete degree), but these are 
only citizens in the manner in which children who 
are as yet too young to have been enrolled in the 
list and old men who have been discharged * must be 
pronounced to be citizens in a sense, yet not quite 
absolutely, but with the added qualification of 
‘under age’ in the case of the former and * super- 
annuated ° or some other similar term (it makes no 
difference, the meaning being clear) in that of the 
latter. For we seek to define a citizen in the ab- 
solute sense, and one possessing no disqualification 
of this nature that requires a correcting term, since 
similar difficulties may also be raised, and solved, 
about citizens who have been disfranchised or exiled. 
A citizen pure and simple is defined by nothing else 
so much as by the right to participate in judicial 
. functions and in office. But some offices of govern- 
ment are definitely limited in regard to time, so that 
some of them are not allowed to be held twice by the 
same person at all, or only after certain fixed intervals 
of time ; other officials are without limit of tenure, 
for example the juryman and the member of the 
5 assembly. It might perhaps be said that such 
persons are not officials at all, and that the exercise 
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” , > f \ ‘ \ e / 
elder Suahepovoas dA rov, Kal Tas ev boTEépas 
\ 
1275b Tas OE TPOTEpAS ovoas: Tas yap jpapTnpevas Kot 
mapexBeBnxvtas dvayKkatov votépas elvat THY av- 
OLapTHToV (ras de mapexBeBy vias TOS Aéyopeev 
\ 
voTepov EOTAL pavepor). WOTE Kal TOV moAirny 
ETEPOV dvayKatov ctv Tov Kal EexdoTny Tohurevay. 
Sudzep 6 AeyGeis ev prev Snoxpatia padior’ €ori 
u P > x A “A i vias E : i £. 3 \ 
moXitns, év dé Tats adAAais evdéxeTar pév, oD nV 7 
? A > ~ > 
avayKatov. év éviats* yap obK éate Shuos, 00d 
> , / 3 \5 , \ \ 
exkAnoiav vopiCovaw adda> ovyKAjrous, Kal Tas 


oO 


t [dpxijs] ? (sc. rod wroXiras efvac) ed. 2 Stopia mos Richards. 
3 old &vesorw Madvig : ovdey €oTL. 
4 éy éviacs Coraes: évias codd. § d\n 4 Richards. 





¢ Or, amending the text, ‘and yet that it is absurd to deny 
the title of citizen to those—’ 

> ‘The meaning of this abstract principle is most easily seen 
from its application here: if states are generically different 
from one another, membership of a state, citizenship, can 
hardly be a single thing, and come under a single definition. 
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of these functions does not constitute the holding 
of office ; ¢ and yet it is absurd to deny the title of 
official to those who have the greatest power in 
‘the state. But it need not make any difference, 
as it is only the question of a name, since there is 
no common name for a juryman and a member of 
, the assembly that is properly applied to both. For 
the sake of distinction therefore let us call the 
combination of the two functions ‘ office ’ without 
limitation. Accordingly we lay it down that 
those are citizens who ‘ participate in office ’ in this 
manner. 
Such more or less is the definition of ‘ citizen * (though for 
that would best fit with all of those to whom the democratic 
6 name is applied. But it must not be forgotten that Paps 
things in the case of which the things to which must be 
they are related differ in kind, one of “them being "e+ 
primary, another one secondary and so on, either 
do not contain a common nature at all, as being 
what they are, or barely do so.2 Now we see 
that constitutions differ from one another in kind, 
and that some are subsequent and others prior ; 
for erroneous and divergent forms are necessarily 
subsequent to correct forms (in what sense we employ 
the terms ‘divergent’ of constitutions will appear 
later). Hence the citizen corresponding to each 
form of constitution will also necessarily be different. 
Therefore the definition of a citizen that we have 
given applies especially to citizenship in a democracy ; 
under other forms of government it may hold good, 
| 7 but will not necessarily do so. For in some states 
| there is no body of common citizens, and they do 
not have the custom of ‘a popular assembly but 
councils of specially convened members, and the 
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10 Tas TOY _ cup Bodaicy Oucdles TOV epopey dAAos 
das, ol be yepovres Tas Povucds, érépa 6 tows | 
apxXy Tus érépas. od Tov’ adrov S€ Tpd7o0Vv Kal wept | 
Kapy7ndova: mdocas yap apyal ties Kpivovot ras 
dikas. arr exer yap didp8wow 6 Tod mroAirou 
Ovoptop.ds. ev yap tats dAAats mroheretats ovy 08 

15 dd proTos dpxwv exkAnowaorys €ort Kal Sixaorns, 
ddA’ O Kara THY apynv copia pevos” ToUTwY yap 
7] 7aow 7 Tiolv amodédoTat TO BovAevecOat Kal 
Oucdlew H rept TaVTOV 7) TeEpl Wav. tis pev ovv 
€oTlv 6 monirns, €K TOUTWY pavepov" a yap éfovcia 
KOWWwVEV apYAs Bovdcutexis ay Kpitucijs, ToAiTHY 

20 7107 A€yopev elvat Tavrns THs ToAews, mow dé 
TO THY TOLOUTWY 7AHGos ixavov mpos avTapKetay 
Cwijs, ws aTtaAds elirety. 

Opilovrar dé* zpos THY xpyow mohirny Tov €€ 9 
dporépw Todirav Kal HI) Darépov pLovov, otov 
TATPOS 77 PNTpOS, of b€ Kal Toor’ emt mAdov Cn700- 
ow, olov emt 7ammovs SvO 7 Tpeis 7 mAetous. ovTw 

267) dpilouéevwy TrodiTiKMs Kal Taxéws,' amopovat 
TWes TOV TpiTov éKkelvov NH TéTapTOV, mas €oTat 
mroAirns. Dopyias pev ovv 6 Aeovrivos, Ta pev 
igws dmropay Ta 8 ELpwVvEvOLEVOS, epy Kalazep 
dAwous eivar TOUS b70 TAY oAporroudiy memoun - 
pévous, ovtw Kat Aapicatovs tots bmo Tov 

30 OnpLLOUpy@V TTezroLnjLevous* elvar yap Twas Aapioo- 


1 o} rov Coraes: ror codd. 2 xal Ar. 
3 6¢ 1: 6% codd. 4 rdyews Camerarius. 


*¢ The negative is a conjectural insertion, cf. 1273 a 20. 
> Sicilian orator and nihilistic philosopher, visited Athens 
427) B.C. 
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office of trying law-suits goes by sections—for 
example at Sparta suits for breach of contract are 
tried by different ephors in different cases, while 
cases of homicide are tried by the ephors and doubt- 
less other suits by some other magistrate. The same 
method is not? followed at Carthage, where certain 

8 magistrates judge all the law-suits. But still, our 
definition of a citizen admits of correction. For 
under the other forms of constitution a member of 
the assembly and of a jury-court is not ‘an official’ 
without restriction, but an official defined according 
to his office ; either all of them or some among them 
are assigned deliberative and judicial duties either in 
all matters or in certain matters. What constitutes , 
a citizen is therefore clear from these considerations : | 
we now declare that one who has the right to par- 
ticipate in deliberative or judicial office is a citizen | 
of the state in which he has that right, and a state is } 
a collection of such persons sufficiently CO 
speaking broadly, to secure independence of life. | 

9 But in practice citizenship is limited to the child Citizenship 
of citizens on both sides, not on one side only, seen. 
that is, the child of a citizen father or of a citizen depend on 

: . descent ; 

mother; and other people carry this requirement 
further back, for example to the second or the third 
preceding generation or further. But given this as 
a practical and hasty definition, some people raise 
the difficulty, How will that ancestor three or four 
generations back have been a citizen? Gorgias of 
Leontini therefore, partly perhaps in genuine per- 
plexity but partly in jest, said that just as the ves- 
sels made by mortar-makers were mortars, so the 
citizens made by the magistrates were Larisaeans, 
since some of the magistrates were actually larisa- 
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Trowous.” éott 8 amdAodv: et yap HeTetxov Kara 
TOV pfevra dvopuopiov THs TmoATEias, oar dv 
ToAtrat: Kat yap ov Suvarov epapporrew 70 EK 
woNirov 7 7 €K TOA TLOOS emt TOV TPUTWY OLKNOAVTWY 
n° KTLOGVTWY. 
"AAW tows éxeivor paddov exovow a7ropiav oaou 10 
35 LETEDXOV pet aPodfs Vevopevns mroAuretas, otov® 
"AOirjow eTrolnae KAevobevns peta THY TOY 
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Kat SovAous jLeToiKous. TO O° dpdioByr nya m™pOs 
ToUTOUS €oTl ov TIS molirns, adda MOTEPOV GOLKWS 
7 Sukaiws. KalTou Kav TovTO TIS ere mpoo- 
1276 a amopyacter, dp” el py Oucaios mroNirns, ov zroXirns, 
ws TAVTO Suvapevov Tob T adixou Kal TOU pevdods. 
emeL © op@pev Kal dpxovrds Twas ddixws, ous 
dpxew peev dhyaouev add’ ov duxains, o de mohirns 
apxh Twt Sucopropevos €oTty (0 yep KOWWVOV TIS 
Tovdade apxiis moderns early, ws epaser) A 
6Tt ToXTas pev elvat faréov Kat ToUToUs, mept 
Tob Oucaics a un SuKaiws ouvanre mpos ry 
elpnwevyyv TpOTEpov dpproPyrnow. amopotot yap 
twes 7100 1 TOAts empate Kal MOTE OVX 7 mONus, 
olov oTav "ee oAvyapxias 7 Tupavvidos yernrau 
10 Snuoxpatia. TdéTEe ‘yap ovre Ta ovpPddata eviot 
BovrAovrar dStadvew (ws od THs moAews adda Tob 


n 


1 X\apioacomo.ovs Camerarius. 2 xal Richards. 
p 
3 ofov <ods> Richards. 





@ Larisa, a city in Thessaly, w as famous for the manu- 
facture of a kind of kettle called a ‘ larisa.’ 

> In 509 B.c. 

¢ The question, What is a state ? 1274 b 34. 
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makers.* But it is really a simple matter ; for if they 
possessed citizenship in the manner stated in our 
definition of a citizen, they were citizens—since it is 
clearly impossible to apply the qualification of de- 
scent from a citizen father or mother to the original 
colonizers or founders of a city. 

10 But perhaps a question rather arises about those but does 
who were admitted to citizenship when a revolution pene” 
had taken place, for instance such a creation of the 
citizens as that carried out? at Athens by Cleisthenes destroy the 
after the expulsion of the tyrants, when he enrolled entity of 
in his tribes many resident aliens who had been 
foreigners or slaves. The dispute as to these is not 
about the fact of their citizenship, but whether they 
reccived it wrongly or rightly. Yet even as to this 
one might raise the further question, whether, if a 
man is not rightly a citizen, he is a citizen at all, 
as ‘ wrongly’ means the same as ‘ not truly.” But 
we sometimes see officials governing wrongly, as to 
whom we shall not deny that they do govern, but 
shall say that they do not do it rightly, and a citizen 
is defined by a certain function of government (a 
citizen, as we said, is one who shares in such and 
such an office) ; therefore it is clear that even persons 
wrongly admitted to citizenship are to be pronounced 
to be citizens, although the question whether they 
are so rightly or not rightly is connected with the 
question that was propounded before.¢ For some 
persons raise the question, When is an occurrence the 
act of the state and when is it not? for example, 
when the government has been altered from oligarchy 
or tyranny todemocracy. Insuch circumstances some 
people claim that the new government should not dis- 
charge public debts, on the ground that the money 
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1276 a 
tupavvov AaBdvros) ob?’ dAXa woAAa THY ToLOvTWY, 
ws evias TOV ToATELaY TH Kparelv ovoas aan’ ob 
dua TO Kowh ouppepor. elmep ovv Kal OnpoKpa- 1] 
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more et vopilew pilav elvat Tv moOAW; ov yap 
67) Tots Tetxeow, ein ‘yap av HeAonoverjow TEp~ 
Barety ev Telxos" TOLAUTY 6° tows éori Kal 
BaBudav Kal aoa atts exe. TrEeptypadnpy peaMov 
eOvous 7 mokcws" ns ye paow éadwkvias Tpitnv 
30 Huepav ovK aicbéabar TL pépos Tis TOAcwWsS. adda 
mrept pev ravTns THS dmopias ets adAXov Katpov 
XPHOyLOS n oxerpus (wept yap peyelous THs TOAEwS, 
TO TE TOGOV Kal woTepov EOvos Ev 7 TAciW CUpL- 


1 oixet mére Richards, 
2 rov—dvOpwrovs secl. Susemihl. 








@ 7,e, ro\ts means both (1) ‘ city’ (and also ‘ citadel ’) and 
(2) * state,’ a collection of citizens ; ; and if the citizens divide 
and settle in two different ° cities ” with different governments, 
they are clearly not the same ‘ state’ as before. 
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was borrowed by the tyrant and not by the state, 
and should repudiate many other similar claims also, 
because some forms of government rest upon force 
and are not aimed at the welfare of the community. 
If therefore some democracies also are governed in 
that manner, the acts of the authorities in their case 
can only be said to be the acts of the state in the 
same sense as the public acts emanating from an 
oligarchy or a tyranny are said to be. Akin to this 
controversy seems to be the subject, What exactly is 
the principle on which we ought to pronounce a city 
to be the same city as it was before, or not the same 
but a different city? The most obvious mode of 
inquiring into this difficulty deals with place and 
people: the place and the people may have been 
divided, and some may have settled in one place, 
and some in another. In this form the question must 
be considered as easier of solution ; for, as ‘city’ has 
several meanings, the inquiry so put is in a way 
not difficult.¢ But it may similarly be asked, 
Suppose a set of men inhabit the same place, in what 
circumstances are we to consider their city to be a 
single city? Its unity clearly does not depend on 
the walls, for it would be possible to throw a single 
wall round the Peloponnesus ; and a case in point 
perhaps is Babylon, and any other city that has the 
circuit of a nation rather than of a city ; for it is said 
that when Babylon was captured a considerable part 
of the city was not aware of it three days later. But 
the consideration of this difficulty will be serviceable 
for another occasion, as the student of politics must 
not ignore the question, What is the most advantage- 
ous size for a city, and should its populations be of one 
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3 atta’ KaTotkovyvTwy Tov avTov TOTOV, TMOTEPOV 
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4 b) A , > A “A \ > / / 
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1276b TOA ETépav; eimep yap éoTt KoWWwvia Tis 7 
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vomevyns eTépas TH Elder Kat diadepovons Tis 
moXtetas avayKatov elvar dofevev av Kat THY méAW 

6 eval 141) TY avTHY, WoTTEP YE Kal Yopov OTE pev 
KWpLLKOV OTE O€ TpayLKOV ETEpov eival dapev TAY 
avta@v moA\AdKis avOpamTwv ovTwr, dpotws Sé Kal 44 
ma@cav adAAnv Kowwviay Kat otvleow érépay av 
eldos eTepov 7 THs cuvlécews, olov appoviay Tav 
attav d0dyywr érépav eivar Aéyopev® av oré pev 

107) Aapios ore 5¢ Dpdytos. et 57) TodTov exer Tov 
Tpomov, davepov ott padtota AeKréov THY adbriHy 
moAw ets thy modtetay BAémovtas: dvowa Sé Ka- 
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et d€ Stkatov diadvew 7 He dtadver Stay eis 

15 ETEpav peraBarrn moATEtav 7 70Ms, Aoyos ETEPOS. 

Il. Tév bé viv elpnudvwv éeyopevov €orw eme- 1 


1 rév avépomrwv Richards. 

* ro\rreia Congreve. 

3 \éyouev Alb. : déyoiwev codd. (érépay ay elvar Aéyotpev P 
Newman), 
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13 race or of several? But are we to pronounce a city, 


where the same population inhabit the same place, 
to be the same city so long as the population are of 
the same race, in spite of the fact that all the time 
some are dying and others being born, just as it is 
our custom to say that a river or a spring is the same 
river or spring although one stream of water is always 
being added to it and another being withdrawn from 
it, or are we to say that though the people are the 
same people for the similar reason of continuity, yet 
the city is a different city ? For inasmuch as a state 
is a kind of partnership, and is in fact a partnership 
of citizens in a government, when the form of the 
government has been altered and is different it 
would appear to follow that the state is no longer the 
same state, Just as we say that a chorus which on 
one occasion acts a comedy and on another a tragedy 
is a different chorus although it is often composed 


14 of the same persons, and similarly with any other 


my 


1 


common whole or composite structure we say it is 
different if the form of its structure is different—for 
instance a musical tune consisting of the same notes 
we call a different tune if at one time it is played 
in the Dorian mode and at another in the Phrygian. 
Therefore if this is the case, it is clear that we must 
speak of a state as being the same state chiefly with 
regard to its constitution ; and it is possible for it to 
be called by the same or by a different designation 
both when its inhabitants are the same and when 
they are entirely different persons. But whether a 
state is or is not bound in justice to discharge its 
engagements when it has changed to a different 
constitution, is another subject. 

Il. The next thing to consider after what has now 
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te 
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Low) 
Cx 


1 tov 6—re\elavy TP!: om. cet. 
2 Suvarov Bernays. 


* Perhaps the Greek should be altered to give ‘ possible ’ 
see Additional Note on p. 275. 
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been said is the question whether we are to hold that Musta good 
the goodness of a good man is the same as that of oon ARE" 
a good citizen, or not the same. However, if this 
point really is to receive investigation, we must first 
\ ascertain in some general outline what constitutes 
\ the excellence of a citizen. Now a citizen we pro- Not uncor- 
nounced to be one sort of partner in a community, 50 omy 
as is a sailor. And although sailors differ from each vutue 
: ° ° iffers 
other in function—one is an oarsman, another helms- ander 
man, another look-out man, and another has some Gifterent 
other similar special designation—and so clearly the tions, 
most exact definition of their excellence will be 
special to each, yet there will also be a common 
definition of excellence that will apply alike to all 
of them ; for security in navigation is the business 
of them all, since each of the sailors aims at that. 
% 2'Similarly therefore with the citizens, although they 
are dissimilar from one another, their business is the 
| security of their community, and this community 
| is the constitution, so that the goodness of a citizen 
must necessarily be relative to the constitution 
(of the state. If therefore there are various forms 
\of constitution, it is clear that there cannot be one 
/single goodness which is the perfect goodness of the 
| good citizen ; but when we speak of a good man we 
mean that he possesses one single goodness, perfect 
goodness. Hence it is manifestly possible to be a 
good citizen without possessing the goodness that 
3 constitutes a good man. Moreover it is also feasible .o4 even 
to pursue the same topic by raising the question in in re 
another manner in relation to the best form of con- Seen ai 
stitution. If it is impossible ¢ for a state to consist £004 
entirely of good men, and if it is necessary for each are not 
person to perform well the work of his position, and 2°4 ™* 
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1 gredy TM: éwetdy 6¢ P1: éwei dé cet.: érel Spengel. 
2 [xriows] Bernays. 





* These words in the Greek are probably an interpolation. 
> Fragment 16, from Aeolus. 
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to do this springs from goodness, then because it is 
impossible for all the citizens to be alike, the good- 
ness of a good citizen would not be one and the same 
as the goodness of a good man; for all ought to 
possess the goodness of the good citizen (that is a 
necessary condition of the state’s being the best 
possible), but it is impossible that all should possess 
the goodness of a good man, if it is not necessary that 
all the citizens in a good state should be good men. 
4 Again, since the state consists of unlike persons— andelerent 
just as an animal (to take this instance first) consists have 
of soul and body, and a soul of reason and appetite, puska iio 
and a household of husband and wife and [ownership 
involves] master and slave, in the same manner 
a state consists of all of these persons and also of 
others of different classes in addition to these,— 
it necessarily follows that the goodness of all the 
citizens is not one and the same, just as among 
dancers the skill of a head dancer is not the same as 
that of a subordinate leader. It is clear then from 
these considerations that the goodness of a good 
citizen and that of a good man are not the same in 
general; but will the goodness of a good citizen of 
a particular sort be the same as that of a good man? 
Now we say that a good rulcr is virtuous and wise, But a good 
and that a citizen taking part in politics must be wise. spier must 
Also some people say that even the education of a man, 
ruler must be different, as indeed we see that the 
sons of kings are educated in horsemanship and 
military exercises, and Euripides says ° 


or 


No subtleties for me, but what the state 
Requireth— 


implying that there is a special education for a ruler. 
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ARISTOTLE 


? ‘\ ¥ / bd “~ \ > \ > ~ 
apeTn apyovTos te ayalot Kal avd pos ayabob, 


moXitns 8 €or! Kal Oo dpXopevos, ovx 7 avr7 
am7A@s av a) mroNirov Kat avdpds, TLVOS pevTou 
TmoAtrou: ov yap  avdT? apxovros Kat mroNirov, Kal 
dud Tor’ lows ‘Taowy Epy TERY OTE [17) Tupavvor, 


25 as ovK EMOTE LEVOS (dus7ys etvar. aAAa pry 


emawvetrat ye TO dvvacbat dpxew Kal apxeodat, 
Kal qoAiTtouv SoKet zrov' 7 apeTn elvat TO Svvacbat 
Kal apyew Kat apyeobat Kahds. et ov ThYv pev 
Tot ayalod dvd pos TiBepev dpXuKny, THY be rob 
moirou aUpu, ovK av ein ada emawveTa opoiws. 


30 €7TEL ouv mote SoKet” dpeporepa.,° Kal ov Tara 


detv TOV apxovTa pavOdvew Kal TOV a apxopevor, TOV 
dé moXirny apdotep emioracbar Kal peréxev 
apo, ... . Kavred0ev av KaTidot Tis’ EoTL yap 
apxyn SeomoTiKh TtavTny Sé Thy Tepl TdavayKaia 
éyouev, & Tovey emiotacbar tov apyovrT ovK 


35 avayKatov, aAAa ypyaar uadAov: Bdrepov Sé Kal 


1277 b 


avdpaTodm@des, Aéyw dé Barepov ro ddvacbat Kat 
¢ val A 4 4 4 > ” 

UmnpeTeiv Tas StaxoviKas mpdfets. SovAov SB cidy 
Tet éyopev, at yap Epyacias mActovs. ay ev 
repos KaTéxovow ob Xepuayres: oro 5 etow, womep 

, 

onpatver Kal ToUvoH avrous,® ot C@vres azo TOV 
xetpa@v, ev ols 6 Bavavaos zrexvitns éariv. 10 


1 Soxe? wov Jackson: Soxiyov codd. 
3 roré doxe? corruptum: dodéxecGat Set Susemihl, 
3 Gudw érepa Bernays: érepa Coraes. 
4 Jacunam Susemihl. 
5 a’vd Montecatinus. 








¢ Tyrant of Pherae in Thessaly, assassinated 370 B.c. 
> Some words seem to have been lost, conveying ‘ we must 
consider how this dual fitness can be acquired,’ or possibly 
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6,And if the goodness of a good ruler is the same as the 
‘ goodness of a good man, yet the person ruled is also 
a citizen, so that the goodness of a citizen in general 
will not be the same as that of a man, although tha 
of a particular citizen will ; for goodness.as.a-ryleris 
nat the-same-as-goodness_as_a.citizen, and no doubt 
this is the reason why Jason @ said that whenever he 
was not tyrant he felt hungry, meaning that he did 
7 not know the art of being a private person. Another and at 
point is that we praise the ability to rule and to be jamt to 
ruled, and it is doubtless held that the goodness of a obey as a 
eye . . eye ree man. 
citizen consists in ability both to rule and to be ruled 
well. If then we lay it down that the goodness of 
the good man is displayed in ruling, whereas that 
of the citizen is shown in both capacities, the two 
capacities cannot be equally laudable. Since there- 
fore both views are sometimes accepted, and it is 
thought that the ruler and the subject do not have 
to learn the same arts but that the citizen must know 
both arts and share in both capacities, ... 2 And 
it may be discerned from the following illustration : 
8 one form of authority is that of a master; by this 
we mean the exercise of authority in regard to the 
necessary work of the house, which it is not necessary 
for the master to know how to execute, but rather 
how to utilize ; the other capacity, I mean the ability 
actually to serve in these menial tasks, is indeed 
a slave's quality. But we distinguish several kinds 
of slave, as their employments are several. One 
department belongs to the handicraftsmen, who as 
their name implies are the persons that live by their 
hands, a class that includes the mechanic artisan. 


considerably more. But the text at the beginning of the 
sentence is also corrupt. 
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1277b > oF ’ a e \ \ PY ' 
Tap EVLOLS OV ETELVOV Ou dnpLoupyot TO TTAAQALOVY 


3 ~ ~ \ »¥ 4 ‘ 
apy@v, mpw SHyov yevéobar Tov eaxaTov. 7a pev 9 
> “~ a \ 
obv epya THY apxopéevwy ovTws ov det Tov ayabov 
Se \ \ 9Q 1 \ X/ 1 \ > Bc 
50v00€ TOV TmoAtTLKOV o8dE TOV ToAiTHY’ TOV ayalov 
/ f 3 “~ \ 
pavidverv, ef py ToTE xpEtas yap avT@ pos 
S A 
avrov (od yap é7tt ovpPaiver yiweo8ar zov? pev 
, \ 9 \ A 3\\> » > \ 
SeovoTnv tov? dé SodAov). add’ EoTt Tis apxn 
Kal «nv dpxyer TOY opoiwy 7H yever Kal TaV 
?\ Aé 4 4 , s A »\ 
eAev0epwv (ravtnv yap Aéyopev eivat THY TOAL- 


10 TUKHVY apynv), nv Set TOV apyovTa apxopuevov pabety, 


Oo 


olov immapyety inmapynbevta, oTpatnyetvy oTpatn- 
ynbevra Kai Ta€tapyyjoavTa Kat AoxayjaavTa. d10 
\ “A ~ ¢ 

Kat A€yetat Kal todro Kad@s, ws ovK eoTW «Ev 
# 4 3 / / \ 3 ‘ 4 e ¢ 
ap€ar un apxlevra. trovTwv d€ aper?) pev €7TEpa, 10 
det d€ Tov ToAiTHY Tov ayabov emioracbat Kal 

1 


qn 


lA i ” 4 ba A Ld 3 \ 
dvvacbar Kat dpyecbar Kal apyew, Kal AUTN apETH 
moAXitov, TO THY TOV EAevOEpwv apxnyv etiotacbar 
> 3 3 / A 3 A 4 3 “~ 4 \ 
em apdoTtepa. Kal avdpos d7 ayalotd audw, Kat 
el €repov eldos owhpoatvns Kal SiKaLoodvns apxt- 
~ \ A 2 , 4 > / 4 ~*~ 
KS’ Kal yap apyopevou pev eAevfépou de diyAov 
OTL ov pia av ein TOO ayabod aperyH, oiov dixato- 
20 oUvn, AAA’ edn e€xovoa Kal” a ap€et Kal ap€erar, 
womep avdpos Kal yuvatKos ETépa Gwdpoov’ryn Kat 
> / / 4 n s A > A ? ¢ 
avopeta (Sd€at yap av elvas detAos avnp et ovTas 
3 “ # ¢e A 3 S , \ ‘ Ad 3 
avdpetos etn worep yun avdpeia, Kat yuvn Addos 
1 [ayabdy ovdé Tov] woderixdy [ovdé Tov woAlrny] Thurot. 


2 rére pro tov bis Riese, dre Richards. 
3 Gos, GNados, GAAws codd. inf. : dxkédAagros Susemihl. 
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Hence in some states manual labourers were not 
admitted to office in old times, before the develop- 
9 ment of extreme democracy. The tasks of those who 
are under this form of authority therefore it is not 
proper for the good man or the man fit for citizen- 
ship or the good citizen to learn, except for his own 
private use occasionally (for then it ceases to be a 
case of the one party being master and the other 
slave). But there exists a form of authority by 
which a man rules over persons of the same race as 
himself, and free men (for that is how we describe 
political authority), and this the ruler should learn 
by being ruled, just as a man should command cavalry 
after having served as a trooper, command a regi- 
ment after having served in a regiment and been in 
command of a company and of a platoon. Hence 
there is much truth in the saying that it is impossible 
to become a good ruler without having been a subject. 
10 And although the goodness of a ruler and that of a 
subject are different, the good citizen must have the 
knowledge and the ability both to be ruled and to rule, 
and the merit of the good citizen consists in having 
a knowledge of the government of free men on both 
sides. And therefore both these virtues are char- 
acteristic of a good man, even if temperance and 
justice in a ruler are of a different kind from temper- 
ance and justice in a subject; for clearly a good 
man’s virtue, for example his Justice, will not be one 
and the same when hc is under government and when 
he is free, but it will be of different kinds, one fitting 
him to rule and one to be ruled, just as temperance Male and 
and courage are different in a man and in a woman female 
(for a man would be thought a coward if he were only 
as brave as a brave woman, and a woman a chatterer 
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3 4 / # oe e > A ¢ 3 / > ‘ 
el OUTW KOOL Ein WoTTEp O arnp Oo ayabds: Ezet 


Kal olkovopia éTépa avdpos Kal yuvatkds, TOD pev 
yap Kkraabat THs O€ pudarrew epyov eoTty). n O€ 
ppovyars a. dpXovros ros a a.peTn povn® Tas yap dAAa as 
couev avayKatov elvat Kowas Kal TOV dpxomevenv 
Kal Tay GpxYovTwy, apyouevov é ve ovK €oTLW 
apeTy ppovnats, aNd dogo adn Ons WOTTEp avro- 
Trowos yap 6 apydpevos, 6 8 dpywv adtdAntis o 
XPWpEvos. 

Ilorepov pev ovv 7 avr? dpeTn dvdpos dyabod 
Kal moAirou G7ovdaiou oT) eTépa,, Kal TOs % avri 
Kal 7@s éTépa, pavepov EK TOUTWV. 

Ph: Ilepe dé TOV moAirny eru NeimeTai TIS Tay 
cr opLay ws adnbas yap TOTEPOV mohirns €orly 
@ Kowwveiy e€eotw apxis Kal TOUS ; Pavavcous 
modtras Deréov ; EL pev ov Kat robrous beréov ois 
pa pLéTEOTL apxev, ovx olov Te Tavros elvat modirou 
TH TOLAUT HY GpEeTHV, OUTOS yap Todirns: el O€ 
pndets TOV TOLOUT EY moXizns, ev Tit pepe beréos 
EKAOTOS 5 ovde yap péToLKos OvdE Eé€vos. i dud ye 
TovTov TOV Adyov oveev Pyoopev cuupaive atomoyv; 
ovd€e yap ot dotAou TOV elpnevewv ovdey, ovo" ot 
ameAevbepou. Toro yap adnbes, ws ov mavTas 
Jeréov moAitas @v avev ovK av ei mods, €7eEt 
00S ot maides WaatTws moAtTaL Kal ot avdpes, GAN’ 
of pev amaAds ot 8 && tbrofécews': modtrar pev 
yap <iow, GaN’ azedeis. ev peév obv Tots apxatots 


1 éx mpocbécews Casaubon. 





¢ Or perhaps ‘for the working-man is a citizen’: see 
Additional Note p. 275. 

’ Or, with Casaubon’s probable correction of the Greek, 
‘only with a qualification.’ 
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if she were only as modest as a good man ; since even 
the household functions of a man and of a woman 
are different—his business is to get and hers to keep). 

11 And practical wisdom alone of the virtues is a virtue 
peculiar to a ruler; for the other virtues seem to be 
necessary, alike for both subj ects and rulers to possess, 
but ‘Wisdom ‘assuredly is not a subject’s virtue, but 
only right opinion: the subject corresponds to the 
man who makes flutes and the ruler to the flute- 
player who uses them. 

The question whether the goodness of a good man 
is the same as that of a good citizen or different, and 
how they are the same and how different, is clear 
from these considerations. 

1 III. Butone of the difficulties as to what constitutes Therefore 
a citizen is still left. Is it truly the case that a citizen }e Sorsive 
is a person who has the right to share office in the een ae 
government, or are the working classes also to be ee a 
counted citizens? If these persons also are to be hey do not 
counted who have no share in offices, it is not possible 
for every citizen to possess the citizen’s virtue ; for 
the true citizen is the man capable of governing. 

If on the other hand no one of the working people 
is a citizen, in what class are the various workers to 
be ranked ? for they are neither resident aliens nor 
foreigners. Or shall we say that so far as that argu- 
ment goes no inconsistency results? for slaves also 
are not in one of the classes mentioned. nor are freed- 

2men. For it is true that not all the persons indispens- 
able for the existence of a state are to be deemed 
citizens, since even the sons of citizens are not 
citizens in the same sense as the adults: the latter 
are citizens in the full sense, the former only by 
presumption °—they are citizens, but incomplete ones. 
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3 > # > ~ \ , av 
xXpovots wap eviots Av dodAov ro PBavavoov 7 
e “~ ~ 
Eevixov, dworrep ot moAAoi Tovodrot Kal viv: 1 dé 
, 4 > 7 , / > 
BeAtiorn moAts od Troujoes Bavavaov moXiTny. «i 
\ \ a , > \ , ? \ “a 
de Kat otros aoditns, adda woditou aperiy Tv 
” Ld > ? 293 > ts 4 
10 et77oprev AeKTéov od TavTos, 00d €Aevl€pov jdvor, 
GAN’ oot THY Epywr eiolv adenpevor TOV avayKatwy. 
~ ¢ ‘ ~ 
wav & avayKaiwv' ot pev evi Aetrovpyoivres Ta 
~ ~ ¢€ , ~ 
TowatTa dovAoL, ot d€ Kotvot Bavavaot Kai Ores. 
davepov 0 evTedlev pixpov emoKepapevas Tas 
» ~ 4 “a 
éxer wept avta@y|: a’to yap davev To AexOev soret 
~ 2 3 A A tA > A ¢ ~ A 
15 OjAov].?  ezret yap mActovs elo at woAiTetaL, Kat 
el0y moXitov avayKatoyv eivar mAciw, Kal pdadcora 
Tod apxopevou ToAiTov, wor ev pév TUL ToALTELE 
7ov Pavavoov avayKatov elva Kat Tov Ora ToXiras, 
e ” ~ 
ev tTiat & advvatorv, olov et Tis €oTwW hv KaAodaww 
20 @ploTOKpaTiKyVY Kal €v 7) KaT apeTHV al Tial 
/ \ ? > / > \ el ? > ~ 
didovTar Kat Kat akiav o¥ yap oldv 7 émuirynded- 
~ > ~ ~ , , a 
cat Ta THS apeTHs CHvTa Piov Bavavooy 7 Onrucdy. 
“ lanl \ 
év d€ Tais oAvyapyiats Giza pev odk evddyerat efvat 
/ x ~ 
moNiryy (avo TynpaTtwY yap pakpa@v at peléLes 
~ ~ >? > ~~ 
wav apxav), Bavavaoy d° évdéxerat: tAovTobat yap 
\ ¢€ \ ~ ~ > , \ rd 
25 Kal of 7oAAol THY TexviTav. ev OnBais 5€é vomos 
> ~ \ > , ~ ~ 
wv Tov dia? déKka ET@v py aTecynpévov THs ayopas 
jun) peTexew apyts. €v woAAats dé woArelats 7poo- 
1 @\\wv Bernays. 
2 [atré—dirov| ed.: [davév] vel <rd> gavey [71d DAexGer] 


Richards. 
3 da add. Newman (éry Richards). 


¢ The ill-expressed clause ‘ for what—clear ’ seems almost 
certainly to be an interpolation. 
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POLITICS, III. 11. 2-4 


In ancient times in fact the artisan class in some 
states consisted of slaves or aliens, owing to which 
the great mass of artisans are so even now ; and the 
best-ordered state will not make an artisan a citizen. 
While if even the artisan is a citizen, then what we 
said to be the citizen’s virtue must not be said to 
belong to every citizen, nor merely be defined as the 
virtue of a free man, but will only belong to those 
3 who are released from menial occupations. Among 
menial occupations those who render such services to 
an individual are slaves, and those who do so for the 
community are artisans and hired labourers. The 
state of the case about them will be manifest from 
what follows when we consider it a little further[, for 
what has been said when made known itself makes it 
clear]. As there are several forms of constitution, 
it follows that there are several kinds of citizen. and 
especially of the citizen in a subject position ; hence 
under one form of constitution citizenship will 
necessarily extend to the artisan and the hired 
labourer, while under other forms this is impossible, 
for instance in any constitution that is of the form 
entitled aristocratic and in which the honours are 
bestowed according to goodness and to merit, since 
a person living a life of manual toil or as a hired 
labourer cannot practise the pursuits in which good- 
4 ness is exercised. In oligarchies on the other hand, 
though it is impossible for a hired labourer to be a 
citizen (since admission to office of various grades is 
based on high property-assessments), it is possible 
for an artisan; for even the general mass of the 
craftsmen are rich. At Thebes there was a law that 
no one who had not kept out of trade for the last ten 
years might be admitted to office. But under many 
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~ ¢ A > 
epéAkerar kal Tov Eévwy 6 vopos' O yap EK 
, ” , / > / \ 5 
moXridos é€v Tio. SnuoKpatiats ToAiTns €aTiVv, TOV 
A A A ‘ ‘\ “4 
abtov d€ tpomov €yer Kal Ta TEpl Tovs vobous 
a > \ > f ~ 
mapa moAXots. od piv add’ emel dv’ evderav TOV 
/ “ ~ , \ f 
yynoiwy toduT@v trovobvrat ToAiTas Tous TOLOVTOUS 
~ a / 
(Sua yap dAvyavOpwriav olTw ypOvrat Tots vopots), 
~ A ~ 
evmopotrres 51)’ oyAov KaTa pLKpov mrapatpobyTaL 
A > f ~ “nN lA s A > A 
tovs ek dovrov mpHrov 7 dSovAns, eita Tous azo 
~ ~ 3 ~ 
yuvatk@v> téAos 5€ pdvov Tods €€ apdoty aoTav 
~ > , 
moXiras Trototow. oT pev obv €ldn TAEiw TrOAXiTOU, 6 
f 
dhavepov ék tovTwv, Kal 6tt Ad€yeTar padrora 
~ ~ \@ 
ToXiTns 6 peTeXw TOV TYUL@V, WoTep Kat “Opnpos 
emroinoev 
€ i“ > + 7 / 
WOEl TW’ aTiNTOV pEeTavaoTny 


@ ~ “A A , 
WOTTEP [LETOLKOS YAP EOTLY O TOV TLV [LN LETEXWV. 
> 3 #63 \ / \ ~ > / Pb] 4 
aAN’ €or Sov TO ToLOOTOY EemiKEKpUpLLEVOV EOTL 
amdTyns xapw Tav avuvotkovvTwy. 
, ‘ 5 ec 7 “ ‘ > A , > 
II drepov prev odv Eerépay 7 THY adriv Beréov Kad 
Aa) > 4 > , > A At o Lal lanl 
nv avnp ayabos eat. kat moAiTns omovdatos, dHAov 
~ > A / 
ex TOV elpniuevwr, OTL TLVdS fev TOAEWS O adTos 
\ > & > ~ > ~ > > e ‘ 
Twos 8 €TEpos, KaKetvos od TGs adr’ 6 oATLKOS 
* Bd) 
Kal KUptos 7 Suvdjrevos elvat KUptos, Y Kal” adrov 
~ ~ ~ / 
7 per dd\Awv, THs TOV Kowdv empedrctas. 
3 . A ~ Fi A 4 ~ 
IV. ’Ewet d€ raira didpiorat, To pera zabra } 


1 §y Susemihl: 6’ codd. 
2 éariv hic Welldon, post cvvocxotvrwy codd. 





@ Jliad ix. 648, xvi. 59. 

> The mss. give ‘ But where such exclusion is disguised, it 
(this concealment) is for the purpose of deceiving ’ etc. 
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constitutions the law draws recruits even from 
foreigners ; for in some democracies the son of a 

5 citizen-mother is a citizen, and the same rule holds 
good as to base-born sons in many places. Neverthe- 
less, inasmuch as such persons are adopted as citizens 
owing to a lack of citizens of legitimate birth (for 
legislation of this kind is resorted to because of 
under-population), when a state becomes well off for 
numbers it gradually divests itself first of the sons of 
a slave father or mother, then of those whose mothers 
only were citizens, and finally only allows citizenship 

6 to the children of citizens on both sides. These facts 
then show that there are various kinds of citizen, and 
that a citizen in the fullest sense means the man who 
shares in the honours of the state, as is implied in 
the verse of Homer ?: 

Like to some alien settler without honour,— 
since a native not admitted to a share in the public 
honours is like an alien domiciled in the land. But 
in some places this exclusion is disguised, for the 
purpose of deceiving those who are a part of the 
population.? 

The answer therefore to the question, Is the 
goodness that makes a good man to be deemed 
_ the same as that which makes a worthy citizen, or 
different ? is now clear from what has been said: in 
one form of state the good man and the good citizen 
~ are the same, but in another they are different, 
| and also in the former case it is not every citizen 
but only the statesman, the man who controls or_is 
competent to control, singly or with colleagues, 
the administration of the commonwealth, that is 
essentially also a good man. 
1 IV. And since these points have been determined, 
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1278 b 4 / / f / “a , 
oKeTTéov TOTEpoV piav Heréov moALTELav 7} 7rAELoUs, 


5) > , , \ 4 \ ‘ i 
Kav €t TAEtous, Tives Kal TOGAL Kal Stadopal Tives 
3 ~ 3 , ” \ / ‘4 f ~ 
avT@v elotv. €oTt d€ TOAITELA TOAEWS TAakLs TOV 

Mv > “A “A 
10 Te dAAwy apy@v Kai pddtota THs Kupias mavTwr. 
f 4 4 ~ \ / ~ / 
KUpLOV LEV yap TavTayod TO moAiTevpa THs TOAEWS, 
f > > ‘ ¢ / / > e > 
moXtrevpa 8° €otiv 7 moduteia. Aéyw 8° oiov ev 
\ a A ~ ¢ > 
fev tats Snuoxparixais Kuptos 6 OHuos, ot 4 
AC >) , > a >A / \ y- 
oAtyo. todvaytiov év tats ddAvyapyxiais: papev OE 
. ‘ 4 \ 
Kat TroAuTetay éeTépay elvat TovTwY. TOV avToV OE 
~ > ~ \ ‘ ~ 
15 TOOTOV Epotuev Adyov Kal TmEpl TOV dAAwY. 
¢ ~ / 
Yao8eréov 6€ mp@tov tivos yapw avvearyKe 2 
TOds Kal THS apxns €idy méca THs wept avOpwzov 
‘ \ ~ “A 
Kal’ Thy Kowwviay THS Cwis. 
f t 5 = 
Eipnrat 67) Kata tovds mpwrovs Adyous, ev ois 
‘ , Ld 
Tept otKovojias duwpicby Kat SeomoTEias, OTL 
- 4 > v ~ ‘4 \ oy 
20 dvce pev eoti avOpwros C@ov moXturiKdv’ 540 Kat 
4 / “~ > > té U 3 
pndev dedpevor THs aap’ aAArjjAwy Bonleias odK 
” > ¢ ~ “~ > ‘ > X \ 
eAatTov opéyovtat Tob avlqv. od pynv adda Kal3 
4 ~ 7 A 3 e 3 A 
TO KOW) ovpdepov ovvayer, Kal’ dcov emParrer 
pépos exdotw Tot Civ KaAds. pddvota pev odv 
~ ~ ~ \ 
Tour eoTi TéAos, Kal KOWH aot Kat xwpis: 
\ ~ ~ ~ ‘ 
cuvépyovTar d€ Kal Tov Chv evexev adrob Kal 
95 Guvéyovat THY TOALTLKTY KOLVWVIAY,” Laws yap EVEaTL 
~ “~ \ \ ~ 
qi Tov KaXob pdpiov Kal Kata To Chv adro povoy: 
x” 4 “A A A 4 bs ¢€ ‘4 
av py tots yaXrezots Kata tov Piov vaepPadrAn 
, ~ b ¢ “~ ‘\ ? 
Nav, djAov 8 ws Kaptepotar ToAAHY KaKoTabevav 
1 xai: xara Bernays. 
2 xal—xowwviav post 26 pwdptov codd. cet. 
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the next question to be considered is whether we are to Constitu- 
lay it down that there is only one form of constitution i a 
or several, and if several. what they are and how 
many and what are the differences between them. 
Now a constitution is the ordering of a state in respect 
of its various magistracies, and especially the magis- 
tracy that is supreme over all matters. For the They vary 
government is everywhere supreme over the state pete 
and the constitution is the government. I mean that sovereign. 
in democratic states for example the people are 
supreme, but in oligarchies on the contrary the few 
are; and we say that they have a different constitu- 
tion. And we sliall use the same language about the 
a forms of government also. 

Ve have ther efore to determine first the funda- 
Bes points, what is the object for which a state 
exists and how many different kinds of system there 
are for governing mankind and for controlling the 
common life. 

Now it has been said in our first discourses,? in The true 
which we determined the principles concerning house- clas 
hold management and the control of slaves, that man is the 
is by nature a political animal; and so even when men ae 
have no necd of assistance from each other they none a its 
the less desire to live together. At the same time they " ac 
are also brought together by common interest, so far 
as each achieves a share of the good life. The good life 
then is the chief aim of socicty, both colleety ely for 
all its members and individually ; but they also come 
together and maintain the political partnership for 
the sake of life merely, for doubtless there is some 
element of value contained even in the mere state 
of being alive, provided that there is not too great 
an excess on the side of the hardships of life, and it 
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tn 


1 xai—mdons seclusit, }v—olxovoutxyy suspexit Susemihl. 


¢ Mentioned at 1323 a 22 (and also six times in other 
books) ; they are there appealed to for the tripartite classifica- 
tion of foods which in Kthics 1098 b 12 is ascribed to ‘ current 
opinion of long standing and generally accepted by students 
of philosophy.’ The term may there predenote doctrines 
not peculiar to the Peripatetic school. 
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is clear that the mass of mankind cling to life at the 
cost of enduring much suffering, which shows that 
life contains some measure of well-being and of 
sweetness in its essential nature. 

And again, the several recognized varieties of 
government can easily be defined; in fact we 
frequently discuss them in our external discourses.? 
The authority of a master over a slave, although in 
truth when both master and slave are designed by 
nature for their positions their interests are the 
same, nevertheless governs in the greater degree 
with a view to the interest of the master, but in- 
cidentally with a view to that of the slave, for if the 
slave deteriorates the position of the master cannot 
be saved from injury. Authority over children and 
wife [and over the whole household, which we call 
the art of household management ?] is exercised 
either in the interest of those ruled or for some 
common interest of both parties,—essentially, in 
the interest of the ruled, as we see that the other 
arts also, like medicine and athletic training, are 
pursued in the interest of the persons upon whom 
they are practised, although incidentally they may 
also be in the interest of the practitioners themselves ; 
for nothing prevents the trainer from being on 
occasions himself also one of the persons in training, 
just as the pilot is always a member of the crew; so 
although the trainer or pilot studies the good of 
those under his authority, when he himself also 
becomes one among them he incidentally shares the 
benefit, for the pilot is a sailor in the ship and the 
trainer can become one of the persons in training 


® Aristotle can hardly have written this clause, as it in- 
cludes mastership over slaves. 
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6 under his own direction. Hence in regard to the 
political offices also, when the state is constituted 
on the principle of equality and of similarity between 
the citizens, these claim to hold office by turn—in 
earlier times, under the natural system, claiming 
to do public services in turn, and for somebody in 
return to look after their own welfare just as previ- 
ously they looked after his interest when in office 
themselves; but nowadays owing to the benefits 
to be got from public sources and from holding office 
people wish to be in office continuously, just as if it 
were the case that those in office although sickly 
people always enjoyed good health—in which case 
office would no doubt be much run after by invalids. 

7; It is clear then that those constitutions that aim 
at the common advantage are in effect rightly framed 
in accordance with absolute justice, while those that 
aim at the rulers’ own advantage only are faulty, 

and are all of them deviations from the right con- 
stitutions ; for they have an element of despotism, 

\ whereas a city is a partnership of free men. 

These matters having been determined the next Constitu- 
step is to consider how many forms of constitution #25 


classified by 
there are and what they are; and first to study the number 
the right forms of constitution, since the deviations Sovereign 
will also become manifest when these are defined. body, and 

° 6° , A ’ by its 

1 V. But inasmuch as ‘ constitution ’’ means the same selfish or 
as ‘ government,’ and the government is the supreme U2s*ltish 
power in the state, and this must be either a single 
ruler or a few or the mass of the citizens, in cases 
when the one or the few or the many govern with an 
eye to the common interest, these constitutions must 
necessarily be right ones, while those administered 


with an eye to the private interest of either the one 
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or the few or the multitude are deviations. For 
either we must not say that those who are part of 
the state are citizens, or those who are part of the 
state must share in the advantage of membership. 
2 Our customary designation for a monarchy that aims 
at the common advantage is ‘kingship’; for a 
government of more than one yet only a few ‘ aristo- 
cracy ’ (either because the best men rule or because 
they rule with a view to what is best for the state 
and for its members); while when the multitude 
govern the state with a view to the common advan- 
tage, it is called by the name common to all the forms 
3 of constitution, “ constitutional government.’ (And 
this comes about reasonably, since although it is 
possible for one man or a few to excel in virtue, when 
the number is larger it becomes difficult for them 
to possess perfect excellence in respect of every 
form of virtue, but they can best excel in military 
valour, for this is found with numbers; and therefore 
with this form of constitution the class that fights 
for the state in war is the most powerful, and it is 
those who possess arms who are admitted to the 
4 government.) Deviations from the constitutions 
mentioned are tyranny corresponding to kingship. 
oligarchy to aristocracy, and democracy to constitu- 
tional government; for tyranny is monarchy ruling 
in the interest of the monarch, oligarchy government 
in the interest of the rich, democracy government in 
the interest of the poor, and none of these forms 
governs with regard to che profit of the community. 

But it is necessary to say at a little greater Oligarchy 
length what each of these constitutions is ; for the Democracy 
question involves certain difficulties, and it is the essentially 
special mark of one who studies any subject philo- nee 
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1 Schneider: cupMaiver, -n codd. 

2 «av ef Susemihl: xdév codd. 3 rhyv ev ed.: év codd. 

@ 7.e,it would be absurd to term government by the people 
democracy if the people happened to be very rich, or govern- 
ment by a few oligarchy if the few were poor and the many 
whom they governed rich. 
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sophically, and not solely with regard to its practical ments of 
. . the rich 
aspect, that he does not overlook or omit any point, ana poor, 
5 but brings to light the truth about each. Now potas 
tyranny, as has ‘been said, is monarchy exerting an 
despotic power over the political community ; 
oligarchy is when the control of the government is 
in the hands of those that own the properties ; 
democracy is when on the contrary it is in the hands 
of those that do not possess much property, but are 
poor. A first difficulty is with regard to the defini- 
tion. If the majority of the citizens were w ealthy 
and were in control of the state, yet when the multi- 
tude is in power it is a democracy, and similarly, to 
take the other case, if it were to occur somewhere 
that the poor were fewer than the rich but were 
stronger than they and accordingly were in control 
of the government, yet where a small number is in 
control it is said to be an oligarchy, then it would 
seem that our definition of the forms of constitution 
6 was not a good one.? And once again, if one assumed 
the combination of small numbers with wealth and 
of multitude with poverty, and named the constitu- 
tions thus—one in which the rich being few in number 
hold the offices, oligarchy : one in which the poor 
being many in number hold the offices, democracy, 
—this involves another difficulty. What names are 
we to give to the constitutions just described—the 
one in which there are more rich and the one in 
which the poor are the fewer, and these control their 
respective governments—if there exists no other 
form of constitution beside those mentioned ? The 
argument therefore seems to make it clear that for 
few or many to have power is an accidental feature 
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of oligarchies in the one case and democracies in the 
other, due to the fact that the rich are few and the 
poor are many everywhere (so that it is not really 
the case that the points mentioned constitute a 
specific difference), but that the real thing in which 
democracy and oligarchy differ from each other is 
poverty and wealth; and it necessarily follows that 
wherever the rulers owe their power to wealth, 
whether they be a minority or a majority, this is an 
oligarchy, and when the poor rule, it is a democracy, 
although it does accidentally happen, as we said, 
that where the rulers hold power by wealth they are 
few and where they hold power by poverty they are 
many, because few men are rich but all men possess 
freedom, and wealth and freedom are the grounds 
on which the two classes lay claim to the government. 

8 And first we must ascertain what are stated to be The 
the determining qualities of oligarchy and democracy, ak ie 
and what is the principle of justice under the one form Justice is 

not the 
of government and under the other. For all men lay equality of 
hold on justice of some sort, but they only advance [hat 
to a certain point, and do not express the principle 
of absolute justice in its entirety. For instance, it is 
thought that justice is equality, and so it is, though 
not for everybody but only for those who are equals ; 
and it is thought that inequality is just, for so indeed 
it is, though not for everybody, but for those who are 
unequal; but these partisans strip away the qualifica- 
tion of the persons concerned, and judge badly. And 
the cause of this is that they are themselves concerned 
in the decision, and perhaps most men are bad judges 

9 when their own interests are in question. Hence 
inasmuch as ‘just’ means just for certain persons, 
and it is divided in the same way in relation to the 
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1 youifover <rd> Spengel. 
2 Sepulveda: édevGepor, €Xevdeprot codd. 
3 éxarév TaXavTov I’. 


a Cf, N.E. v. iii, 1131 a 14-24. 

> See 1268 b 14. n.3 or read ‘ 100 talents,’ say £24,000 
(gold). 
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things to be distributed and the persons that receive 
them, as has been said before in Ethics, the two 
parties agree as to what constitutes equality in the 
thing, but dispute as to what constitutes equality in 
the person, chiefly for the reason just now stated, 
because men are bad judges where they themselves 
are concerned, but also, inasmuch as both parties 
put forward a plea that is just up to a certain point, 
they think that what they say is absolutely just. For 
the one side think that if they are unequal in some 
respects, for instance in wealth, they are entirely 
unequal, and the other side think that if they are 
equal in some respects, for instance in freedom, they 
are entirely equal. But the most important thing 
they do not mention. If men formed the community 
and came together for the sake of wealth, their share 
in the state is proportionate to their share in the 
property, so that the argument of the champions of 
oligarchy would appear to be valid—namely that in 
a partnership with a capital of 100 minae ® it would 
not be just for the man who contributed one mina to 
have a share whether of the principal or of the profits 
accruing equal to the share of the man who supplied 
the whole of the remainder ; but if on the other hand 
the state was formed not for the sake of life only but 
rather for the good life (for otherwise a collection of 
slaves or of lower animals would be a state, but as it 
is,it is not a state, because slaves © and animals have 
no share in well-being or in purposive life), and if its 
object is not military alliance for defence against 
injury by anybody, and it does not exist for the 


¢ See 1260 a 12, and V.E. x. vi., 1177 a 8, ‘but no one allows 


‘a Slave any measure of happiness, any more than a life of 


his own, 
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a The sentence here breaks off ; the inference that should 
have formed its conclusion is given in § 15. 

> Probably a pupil of Gorgias, see 1275 b 26 n. 
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sake of trade and of business relations *—for if so, 
Etruscans and Carthaginians and all the people that 
have commercial relations with one another would 
be virtually citizens of a single state; at all events 
they have agreements about imports and covenants 
as to abstaining from dishonesty and treaties of 
alliance for mutual defence ; but they do not have 
officials common to them all appointed to enforce 
these covenants, but different officials with either 
party, nor yet does either party take any concern 
as to the proper moral character of the other, nor 
attempt to secure that nobody in the states under 
the covenant shall be dishonest or in any way immoral, 
but only that they shall not commit any wrong 
against each other. All those on the other hand who 
are concerned about good government do take civic 
virtue and vice into their purview. Thus it is also 
clear that any state that is truly so called and is not 
a state merely in name must pay attention to virtue ; 
for otherwise the community becomes merely an 
alliance, differing only in locality from the other 
alliances, those of allies that live apart. And the 
law is a covenant or, in the phrase of the sophist 
Lycophron,? a guarantee of men’s just claims on one 
another, but it is not designed to make the citizens 
virtuous and just. And that this is how the matter 
stands is manifest. For if one were actually to bring 
the sites of two cities together into one, so that the 
city-walls of Megara and those of Corinth were con- 
tiguous, even so they would not be one city; nor 
would they if they enacted rights of intermarriage 
with each other, although intermarriage between 
citizens is one of the elements of community which are 
characteristic of states. And similarly even if certain 
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people lived in separate places yet not so far apart 
as not to have intercourse, but had laws to prevent 
their wronging one another in their interchange of 
products—for instance, if one man were a carpenter, 
another a farmer, another a shoemaker and another 
something else of the kind,—and the whole population 
numbered ten thousand, but nevertheless they had no 
mutual dealings in anything else except such things 
as exchange of commodities and military alliance, 
13 even then this would still not be a state. What then 
exactly is the reason for this? for clearly it is not 
because their intercourse is from a distance; since 
even if they came together for intercourse of this 
sort (each nevertheless using his individual house as 
a city) and for one another’s military aid against 
wrongful aggressors only, as under a defensive alli- 
ance, not even then would they seem to those who 
consider the matter carefully to constitute a state, if 
they associated on the same footing when they came 
together as they did when thcy were apart. It is— 
manifest therefore that a state is not merely the 
sharing of a common locality for the purpose of 
preventing mutual injury and exchanging goods. 
These are necessary pre-conditions of a state’s exist- 
ence, yet nevertheless, even if all these conditions — 
are present, that does not therefore make a state, 
but a state is a partnership of families and of clans 
in living well, and its object is a full and independent 
14 life. At the same time this will not be realized unless 
the partners do inhabit one and the same locality 
and practise intermarriage ; this indced is the rcason 
why family relationships have arisen throughout the 
states, and brotherhoods and clubs for sacrificial rites 
and social recreations. But such organization is pro- 
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duced by the feeling of friendship, for friendship is 
the motive of social life ; therefore, while the object 
of a state is the good life, these things are means to 
that end. And a state is the partnership of clans and 
villages in a full and independent life, which in our 
view constitutes a happy and noble life ; the political 
fellowship must therefore be deemed to exist for Therefore 
: os : 1e absolute 
the sake of noble actions, not merely for living in right to 
15 common. Hence those who contribute most to such Poe 
fellowship have a larger part in the state than those contribute 
who are their equals or superiors in freedom and birth 15 peo 
but not their equals in civic virtue, or than those who 
surpass them in wealth but are surpassed by them 
in virtue. 
It is therefore clear from what has been said that 
all those who dispute about the forms of constitution 
assert a part of the just principle. 

i VI. But it is a matter of question what ought to be In practice, 
the sovereign power in the state. Clearly it must soversifaty 
be either the multitude, or the rich, or the good, or * lie? All 
the one man who is best of all, or a tyrant. But all questioned. 
of these arrangements appear to involve disagree- 
able consequences. For instance, if the poor take 
advantage of their greater numbers to divide up the 
property of the rich, is not this unjust? No, it may 
be said, for it was a resolution made by the supreme 
authority in just form. Then what must be pro- 
nounced to be the extreme of injustice ? And again, 
when everybody is taken into account, suppose the 
majority share out among themselves the property 
of the minority, it is manifest that they are destroy- 
ing the state ; but assuredly virtue does not destroy 
its possessor, and justice is not destructive of the 
state, so that it is clear that this principle also cannot 
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¢ ‘Technical term for disfranchisement and loss of civic rights. 
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2 be just. Also it follows from it that all the actions 
done by a tyrant are just, for his use of force is based 
upon superior strength, as is the compulsion exerted 
by the multitude against the rich. But is it just that 
the minority and the rich should rule? Suppose 
therefore they also act in the same way and plunder 
and take away the property of the multitude, is this 
just ? If it is, so also is the plunder of the rich by 
the multitude. It is clear therefore that all these 

3 things are bad and not just. But ought the good to 
rule, and be in control of all classes? If so, then it 
follows that all the other classes will be dishonoured,? 
if they are not honoured by holding the offices of 
government ; for we speak of offices as honours, and 
if the same persons are always in office the rest must 
necessarily be excluded from honour. But is it 
better for the most virtuous individual to be the 
ruler? But that is still more oligarchical, for the 
people excluded from honour will be more numerous. 
But perhaps some one would say that in any case it 
is a bad thing for a human being, having in his soul 
the passions that are the attributes of humanity, to be 
sovereign, and not the law. Suppose therefore that 
law is sovereign, but law of an oligarchic or demo- 
cratic nature, what difference will it make as regards 
the difficulties that have been raised ? for the results 
described before will come about just the same. 

Most of these points therefore must be discussed on 

4 another occasion ; but the view that it is more proper Qualified 
for the multitude to be sovereign than the few of {P25 
greatest virtue might be thought to be explicable, democracy. 
and to raise some difficulty but probably to be 
true. For it is possible that the many, though 
not individually good men, yet when they come 
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together may be better, not individually but collec- 
tively, than those who are so, just as public dinners 
to which many contribute are better than those 
supplied at one man’s cost; for where there are 
many, each individual, it may be argued, has some 
portion of virtue and wisdom, and when they have 
come together, just as the multitude becomes a 
single man with many feet and many hands and 
many senses, so also it becomes one personality as 
regards the moral and intellectual faculties. ‘This 
is why the general public is a better judge of the 
works of music and those of the poets, because 
different men can judge a different part of the 
5 performance, and all of them all of it. But the 
superiority of good men over the mass of men in- 
dividually, like that of handsome men, so it is said, 
over plain men and of the works of the painter's art 
over the real objects, really consists in this, that a 
number of scattered good points have been collected 
together into one example; since if the features 
be taken separately, the eye of one real person is 
more beautiful than that of the man in the picture, 
and some other feature of somebody else. It is not 
indeed clear whether this collective superiority of 
the many compared with the few good men can 
possibly exist in regard to every democracy and 
every multitude, and perhaps it may be urged that 
it is manifestly impossible in the case of some—for 
the same argument would also apply to animals, yet 
what difference is there, practically, between some 
multitudes and animals ?—but nothing prevents what 
has been said from being true about some particular 
6 multitude. One might therefore employ these con- 
siderations to solve not only the previously stated 
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difficulty but also the related question, over what 
matters is the authority of the freemen, the mass of 
the citizens, to extend (using that expression to 
denote those who are not rich nor possessed of any 
distinguishing excellence at all)? For it is not safe 
for them to participate in the highest offices (for 
injustice and folly would inevitably cause them to 
act unjustly in some things and to make mistakes in 
others), but vet not to admit them and for them not 
to participate i is an alarming situation, for when there 
| are a number of persons without political honours and 
in poverty, the city then is bound to be full of enemies. 
It remains therefore for them to share the delibera- 
tive and judicial functions. For this reason Solon 
and certain other lawgivers appoint the common 
citizens to? the election of the magistrates and the 
function of calling them to audit, although they do 
not allow them to hold office singly. For all when 
assembled together have sufficient discernment, and 
by mingling with the better class are of benefit to 
the state, just as impure food mixed with what is 
purc ® makes the whole more nourishing than the 
small amount of pure food alone ; but separately the 

8 individual is immature in Judgement. This arrange- 
ment of the constitution is however open to question The people 
in the first place on the ground that it might be held 3**..... 
that the best man to judge which physician has given wisdom and 
the right treatment is the man that is himself capable * cael 
of treating and curing the patient of his present 
disease, and this is the man who is himself a physician; 
and that this is the case similarly with regard to 
the other arts and crafts. Hence just as a court 
of physicians must judge the work of a physician, 
so also all other practitioners ought to be called 
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@ See § 4, 
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to account before their fellows. But ‘ physician ’ 
means both the ordinary practitioner, and the master 
of the craft, and thirdly, the man who has studied 
medicine as part of his general education (for in 
almost all the arts there are some such students, and 
we assign the right of judgement just as much to 
9 cultivated amateurs as to experts). Further the 
same might be thought to hold good also of the 
election of officials, for to elect rightly is a task for 
experts—for example, it is for experts in the science 
of mensuration to elect a land-surveyor and for 
experts in navigation to choose a pilot; for even 
though in some occupations and arts some laymen 
also have a voice in appointments, yet they certainly 
do not have more voice than the experts. Hence 
according to this argument the masses should not 
be put in control over either the election of magis- 
10 trates or their audit. But perhaps this statement | 
is not entirely correct, both for the reason stated 
above,? in case the populace is not of too slavish a 
character (for although each individual separately 
will be a worse judge than the experts, the whole of 
them assembled together will be better or at least 
as good judges), and also because about some things 
the man who made them would not be the only nor 

| the best judge, in the case of professionals whose 
| products come within the knowledge of laymen also: 
to judge a house, for instance, does not belong only 

to the man who built it, but in fact the man who uses 

the house (that is, the householder) will be an even 
better judge of it, and a steersman judges a rudder 
better than a carpenter, and the diner judges a 
banquet better than the cook. . 

This difficulty then might perhaps be thought to be 
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1 [udpiov] ? Richards. 








@ Viz. that under any plan some hardships will result, § 1. 
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11 satisfactorily solved in this way. But there is another and oe 
one connected with it: it is thought to be absurd F°P5 oo 
that the base should be in control over more important 3nd control 
matters than the respectable ; but the audits and magistrates; 
elections of magistrates are a very important matter, 
yet in some constitutions, as has been said, they are 
assigned to the common people, for all such matters 
are under the control of the assembly, vet persons 
of a low property-assessment and of any age take 
part in the assembly and the council and sit on juries, 
whereas treasury officials, generals and the holders 
of the highest magistracies are drawn from among 

12 persons of large property. Now this difficulty also 
may be solved in a similar way ; for perhaps these 
regulations also are sound, since it is not the individual 
juryman or councillor or member of the assembly in 
whom authority rests, but the court, the council and 
the people, while each of the individuals named (I 
mean the councillor, the members of assembly and 
the jurvman) is a part of those bodies. Hence justly 
the multitude is sovereign in greater matters. for the 
popular assembly, the council and the j jury-court are 
formed of a number of people, and also the assessed 
property of all these members collectively is more than 
that of the magistrates holding great offices individu- 
ally or in small groups. 

13 Let these points therefore be decided in this but the 
manner. But the difficulty first mentioned? proves ea 
nothing else so clearly as that it is proper for the laws by r good 
when rightly laid down to be sovereign, while the ” 
ruler or rulers in office should have supreme powers 
over matters as to which the laws are quite unable to 
pronounce with precision because of the difficulty of 
making a general rule to cover all cases. We have 
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1 dua Bernays: adda codd., d\X\a yap . + - adixovs post 12 


véuouvs Congreve. 2 §¢ 70 Suseinih]: dé codd. 
3 Oy Immisch: 8é codd. 4 ef <xal>? ed. 





epee 1251.4 36, 

» Probably this clause should stand after the next, ‘ though 
—constitution ’ (which will be a parenthesis), and should run 
‘but <the difficulty is there> for necessarily—states.’ 

¢ The usual rendering is ‘ perverted,’ but the Greek term 
is more neutral. 
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not however yet ascertained at all what particular 
character a code of laws correctly laid down ought to 
possess, but the difficulty raised at the start? still 
remains ;® for necessarily the laws are good or bad, 
just or unjust, simultaneously with and similarly to the 
constitutions of states (though of course it is obvious 
that the laws are bound to be adapted to the 
constitution) ; yet if so, it is clear that the laws 
in conformity with the correct constitutions must 
necessarily be just and those in conformity with the 
divergent ¢ forms of constitution unjust. 

VII. 4 And inasmuch as in all the sciences and arts 
the End is a good, and the greatest good and good 
in the highest degree in the most authoritative 
of all, which is the political faculty, and the good 
in the political field, that is, the general advantage, 
is justice, it is therefore thought by all men that 
justice is some sort of equality, and up to a certain 
point at all events they agree with the philosophical 
discourses in which conclusions have been reached 
about questions of ethics ¢; for justice is a quality 
of a thing in relation to persons,’ and they hold that 
for persons that are equal the thing must be equal. 
But equality in what characteristics does this mean, 
and inequality in what? This must be made clear, 
since this too raises a difficulty, and calls for political 


2 philosophy. For perhaps someone might say that the 


offices of state ought to be distributed unequally 
according to superiority in every good quality, even 
if the candidates in all other respects did not differ 


@ What follows 1s a summary of Vicomachean Ethics, 
PSee eis is ¢ See also VLE. V. ce. iii. 
f Literally, ‘the just is (a just) something and (something 
just) for somebody.’ 
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1 <dd> diaddpovow ? ed. 
2 évauidov Ingram: xaddv Richards. 


3 varepéxery <évdéxerat> ? Susemihl (<ei> kal wdetov varepéxer 
é\ws dperi) peyéJous Bernays). 
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at all but were exactly alike, because men that are 
different* have different rights and merits. Yet if 
this is true, those who are superior in complexion or 
stature or any good quality will have an advantage 
in respect of politicalrights. Butsurely the error here 
is obvious, and it comes out clearly if we consider the 
other sciences and faculties. Among flute-players 
equally good at their art it is not proper to give an 
advantage in respect of the flutes to those of better 
birth, for they will not play any better, but it is 
the superior performers who ought to be given the 
3 superiorinstruments. And if our meaning is not yet 
plain, it will become still clearer when we have carried 
the matter further. Suppose someone is superior in 
playing the flute but much inferior in birth or in good 
looks, then, even granting that each of these things— 
birth and beauty—is a greater good than ability to 
play the flute, and even though they surpass flute- 
playing proportionately more than the best flute- 
player surpasses the others in flute-playing, even so 
the best flute-plaver ought to be given the outstand- 
ingly good flutes; for otherwise superiority both 
in wealth and in birth ought to contribute to the 
excellence of the performance, but they do not do 
4so at all. Moreover on this theory every good thing 
would be commensurable with every other. For if 
to be of some particular height gave more claim, 
then height in general would be in competition with 
wealth and with free birth; therefore if A excels 
in height more than B does in virtue, and speaking 
generally size gives more superiority than virtue,? 


¢ i.e. different in some good quality. 
>» Perhaps we should rewrite the Greek to give ‘ even though 
speaking generally virtue gives more superiority than size.’ 
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1 [uéyeGos| Susemihl: d&yafov ? Newman. 
2 rosovde <wAoUTov> Richards. 
3 rodeuexys codd. plerique. 
4 <uer>éxvew Wallies. 


2 


or 


* Doubtless the author meant the other way round, ‘ for 
the slow having less and the fast more political power.’ 
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all things would be commensurable ; for if such-and- 
such an amount of one thing is better than such-and- 
such an amount of another, it is clear that such-and- 
such an amount of the one is equal to that amount of 
5 another. But since this is impossible, it is clear that 
in politics with good reason men do not claim a right to 
office on the ground of inequality of every kind—if one 
set of men are slow runners and another fast, this is 
no good ground for the one set having more and the 
other less? political power, but the latter's superiority 
receives its honour in athletic contests; but the 
claim to office must necessarily be based on superiority 
in those things which go to the making of the state. 
Hence it is renconable for the well- born, free and 
wealthy to lay claim to honour; for there must be 
free men and tax-payers, since a state consisting 
entirely of poor men would not be a state, any more 
6 than one consisting of slaves. But then, granting 
there is need of these, it is clear that there is also 
need of justice and civic virtue, for these are also 
indispensable in the administration of a state ; except 
that wealth and freedom are indispensable for a 
state’s existence, whereas justice and civic virtue are 
indispensable for its good administration. 
As a means therefore towards a state’s existence all for 
or at all events some of these factors would seem to Sdncation 
make a good claim, although as means to a good life form the 
education and virtue would make the most just claim, °°°¢ "™ 
7 as has been said also before. On the other hand since c. v. § 15. 
those who are equal in one thing only ought not to 
have equality in all things nor those unequal as 
regards one thing inequality i in all, it follows that all 
these forms of constitution must be deviations. 
Now it has been said before that all make a claim c. v. sg 8 
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“A “a 3 
dAiyo. mpos TO epyov Set oxKozeiy et dvvarot 
4 [wdvres] Richards. @ ert <ws> ? ed. 8 620: 5% codd. 
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that is in a manner just, though not all a claim that is 
absolutely just ; the rich claiming because they have 
a larger share of the land, and the land is common 
property, and also as being for the most part more but wealth, 
faithful to their covenants; the free and well-born Pe ie 
as being closely connected together (for the better- also have 
born are citizens to a greater degree than those of claims, and 
low birth, and good birth is in every community held acs 
in honour at home), and also because it is prob-and _ 
able that the children of better parents will be better, pte ae 
for good birth means goodness of breed; and we .- 
shall admit that virtue also makes an equally just 
claim, for we hold that justice is social virtue, which * 
necessarily brings all the other virtues in its train ; 
but moreover the majority have a just claim as com- 
pared with the minority, since they are stronger and 
richer and better if their superior numbers are taken 
in comparison with the others’ inferior numbers. 
Therefore supposing all were in one city, I mean, 
that is, the good and the wealthy and noble and also 
an additional mass of citizens, will there be a dispute, 
or will there not, as to who ought to govern? It is 
true that under each of the forms of constitution that 
have been mentioned the decision as to who ought to 
govern is undisputed (for the difference between them 
lies in their sovereign classes—one is distinguished by 
being governed by the rich men, one by being governed 
by the good men, and similarly each of the others) ; 
but nevertheless we are considering the question how 
we are to decide between these classes supposing that 
they all exist in the state at the same period. 

If then the possessors of virtue should be quite Difficulties: 
few in number, how is the decision to be made ? (22 ee 


ought we to consider their fewness in relation to the ofthe 
community. 
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1 yap dv Coraes: yap codd. 
2 ¥' elvat (vel supra xara ye) Richards. 3 obs ? ed. 
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task, and whether they are able to administer the 
state, or sufficiently numerous to constitute a state ? not of the 
And there is some difficulty as regards all the rival many. 
claimants to political honours. Those who claim to 
rule because of their wealth might seem to have no 
justice in their proposal, and similarly also those who 
claim on the score of birth ; for it is clear that if, to 
go a step further, a single individual is richer than all 
the others together, according to the same principle 
of justice it will obviously be right for this one man to 
rule over all, and similarly the man of outstanding 
nobility among the claimants on the score of free 

1] birth. And this same thing will perhaps result in 
the case of aristocratic government based on virtue ; 
for if there be some one man who is better than the 
other virtuous men in the state, by the same principle 
of justice that man must be sovereign. Accordingly 
if it is actually proper for the multitude to be 
sovereign because they are better than the few, then 
also, if one person or if more than one but fewer 
than the many are better than the rest, it would be 
proper for these rather than the multitude to be 

12 sovereign. All these considerations therefore seem 
to prove the incorrectness of all of the standards 
on which men claim that they themselves shall 
govern and everybody else be governed by them. 
For surely even against those who claim to be 
sovereign over the government on account of virtue, 
and similarly against those who claim on account of 
wealth, the multitudes might be able to advance a 
just plea; for it is quite possible that at some time 
the multitude may be collectively better and richer 
than the few, although not individually. 

13 Hence it is also possible to meet in this way the 
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¢ At the end of the last sentence, § 12. 
> Pupil of Socrates and founder of the Cynic sect of 


philosophers. 
¢ ‘ Where are your claws and teeth ?’ 
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question which some persons investigate and put 
forward (for some raise the question whether the 
legislator desiring to lay down the rightest laws 
should legislate with a view to the advantage of the 
better people or that of the larger number) in cases 
when the situation mentioned 4 occurs. And ‘right’ 
must be taken in the sense of ‘equally right,’ and 
this means right in regard to the interest of the 
whole state and in regard to the common welfare of 
the citizens ; and acitizen is in general one who shares 
in governing and being governed, although he is 
different according to each form of constitution, but 
in relation to the best form a citizen is one who has 
the capacity and the will to be governed and to govern 
with a view to the life in accordance with virtue. 
1 VIII. But if there is any one man so greatly dis- The safety. 
tinguished in outstanding virtue, or more than one veo" 
but not enough to be able to make up a complete its history, 
state, so that the virtue of all the rest and their Re keie 
political ability is not comparable with that of the mall the 
men mentioned, if they are several, or if one, with Pi rae 
his alone, it is no longer proper to count these ex- 5@ 
ceptional men a part of the state; for they will be 
treated unjustly if deemed worthy of equal status, 
being so widely unequal in virtue and in their political 
ability : since such a man will naturally be as a god 
among men. Hence it is clear that legislation also 
must necessarily be concerned with persons who are 
equal in birth and in ability, but there can be no law 
dealing with such men as those described, for they 
are themselves a law; indeed a man would be 
ridiculous if he tried to legislate for them, for prob- 
ably they would say what in the story of Antisthenes > 
the lions said® when the hares made speeches in 
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1 rv wrwr7jpwr hic Richards, post wrodd codd. 
a. CF: Apollodorus, Bibliothecai.9. 19 rijs’Apyots PbeyEauévns 


py Sivacbat Pépetr 7d ToUTov Bapos. Argo was a live creature, 
and Athena had built a ‘ talking timber ’ into her cutwater. 
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the assembly and demanded that all should have 
equality. This is why democratically governed states 
institute the system of ostracism, because of a reason 
of this nature; for these are the states considered 
to pursue equality most of all things, so that they 
used to ostracize men thought to be outstandingly 
powerful on account of wealth or popularity or some 
other form of political strength, and used to banish 
3 them out of the city for fixed periods of time. And 
there is a mythical story that the Argonauts left 
Heracles behind for a similar reason; for the Argo® 
refused to carry him with the other voyagers be- 
cause he was so much heavier. Hence also those 
who blame tyranny and Periander’s advice to 
Thrasybulus® must not be thought to be absolutely 
right in their censure (the story is that Periander 
made no reply to the herald sent to ask his advice, 
but levelled the corn-field by plucking off the ears 
that stood out above the rest; and consequently, 
although the herald did not know the reason for 
what was going on, when he carried back news of 
what had occurred, Thrasybulus understood that he 
4 was to destroy the outstanding citizens); for this 
policy is advantageous not only for tyrants, nor is 
it only tyrants that use it, but the same is the case 
with oligarchies and democracies as well; for ostracism 
has in a way the same effect as docking off the out- 
standing men by exile. And the same course is 
adopted in regard to cities and races by the holders 
of sovereign power, for example the Athenians so 
’ Periander was tyrant of Corinth circa 626-585 B.c.3 


Thrasybulus was tyrant of Miletus. Herodotus v. 92 tells 
the story with their parts reversed. 
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dealt with the Samians and Chians and Lesbians ¢ 
(for no sooner did they get a strong hold of their 
empire than they humbled them in contravention 
of their covenants), and the king of the Persians 
frequently used to cut down the numbers of the 
Medes and Babylonians and the other races that 
had waxed proud because they had once been head 
of an empire. And the problem applies universally Hpraiee 
to all the forms of constitution, even the right forms ae A rein 
for while the divergent forms of government do this §#te? 
because their regard is fixed on their private advan- 
tage, nevertheless with the constitutions directed to 
the common good the same is the case. And this is 
also clear in the field of the other arts and sciences ; 
a painter would not let his animal have its foot of 
disproportionately large size, even though it was an 
exceptionally beautiful foot, nor would a shipbuilder 
make the stern or some other part of a ship dispro- 
portionately big, nor yet will a trainer of choruses 
allow a man who sings louder and more beautifully 
6 than the whole band to be a member of it. Hence 
as far as this practice goes nothing prevents monarchs 
from being in harmony with the cities they rule, if 
they resort to it when their own personal rule is 
beneficial to the cities. Therefore in relation to 
acknowledged superiorities the argument for ostra- 
cism has a certain element of political justice. True, 
it is better for the lawgiver so to constitute the state 
at the outset that it does not need this medicine ; 
but the next best course to steer, if occasion arises, 
is to endeavour to correct the constitution by some 
such method of rectification. But this was not what 
happened with the states, for they were not looking 
at what was advantageous for their proper constitu- 
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1 [ov7x] Bernays. 





@ Perhaps ‘ not’ should be struck out; but if it stands, the 
clause refers to § 5 init.—in these cases ostracism is practised 
only in the interest of those in power. 
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tion, but their acts of ostracism were done in a revolu- 
tionary spirit. In the divergent forms of constitution 
therefore it is evident that ostracism is advantageous 
and just under thespecial constitution, though perhaps 
it is also evident that it is not * just absolutely ; but 
in the case of the best constitution there is much 
doubt as to what ought to be done, not as regards 
superiority in the other things of value, such as 
strength and wealth and popularity, but in the case 
of a person becoming exceptionally distinguished for 
virtue. It certainly would not be said that such a 
man must be banished and got out of the way; yet 
nevertheless no doubt men would not think that they 
ought to rule over such a man, for that would be 
the same as if they claimed to rule over Zeus, dividing 
up his spheres of government. It remains therefore, 
and this seems to be the natural course, for all to 
obey such a man gladly, so that men of this sort may 
be kings in the cities for all time. 

IX. And perhaps it is well after the subjects that 
have been discussed to pass over to consider royal 
government ; for we pronounce this to be one of the 
correct constitutions. And it has to be considered 
whether it is advantageous for a city or acountry that 
is to be well administered to be ruled by a king, or 
whether it is not so but some other constitution is 
more expedient, or whether royal rule is expedient for 
some states and not for others. But it is needful to 
decide first whether there is only one sort of kingship 
or whether it has several varieties. 


Royalty : 
its varieties: 


2 Now itis at all events easy to discern that kingship () the 


includes several kinds, and that the mode of govern- 
ment is not the same in all. For the kingship in the 
Spartan constitution, which is held to be a typical 
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1 xaipe (vel dvayxn) Richards: Baoweia (€ Bactdela supra) 
codd. (non vertit Ar.). 

2 rupavvicww—xai Susemihl: lacunas et fragmenta varia 
codd. 
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royalty of the kind guided by law, does not carry 
sovereignty in all matters, though when a king goes 
on a foreign expedition he is the leader in all matters 
relating to the war; and also matters relating to 
religion have been assigned to the kings. This 
kingship therefore is a sort of military command 
vested in generals with absolute powers and held 
for life; for the king has not authority to put a 
subject to death, except in some emergency, as in 
ancient times kings on their military expeditions 
could kill an offender out of hand, as Homer proves, 
for Agamemnon endured being reviled in the as- 
semblies but when they were on an expedition had 
authority to put a man to death: at all events he 
Says 
But whomsoe’er I see far from the fray .. . 


Shall have no hope to fly from dogs and vultures, 
For death is in my hands! ? 


3 This then is one sort of kingship, a lifelong general- (2) Oriental 
ship, and some of the kingships of this kind are "hy: 
hereditary, others elective ; and by its side there is 
another sort of monarchy, examples of which are 
kingships existing among some of the barbarians. 

The power possessed by all of these resembles that 
of tyrannies, but they govern according to law and 
are hereditary ; for because the barbarians are more 
servile in their nature than the Greeks, and the 
Asiatics than the Europeans, they endure despotic 
rule without any resentment. These kingships there- 
fore are for these reasons of a tyrannical nature, but 
they are secure because they are hereditary and 


* Quoted from /liad ii. 391, but the last line is not in our 
Homer. 
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1285 a 
25 Kal Kata voLLov elvan. Kal 7 duran dé Bacirtxy 4 
; 


Kal oD TupavyiKn dia THY adrhy aitiav: of yap 
moXirar dvdAdtrovaw O7Aots Tovs Bactrets, Tods dé 
Tupavvous feviKdv: otf pév yap Kara vopov Kal 
EKOVTWY OL 6 akovTwY apxovaty, Wal” of LEY Tapa 
TOV TOMTAY ot 5° emt Tovs moAitas €xovot THY 

30 dudaxny. dvo pev ov elon Tabra povapxias: 5 
ETepov 0 OrEp Hy év Tots dpxaiots “EMnow, ous 
Kadotow atiouprvytas. é€ott 5é€ TOodM ws amdAds 
el7rety atpeTn Tuparvis, dvapepovoa dé Tijs Bap- 
Papixijs od TH N KaTa vOHLOV adda TQ He) maT pLos 
elvat povov. pXov 5 of pe dua Biov THY dpxny 

35 TAUTHV, Ob be expt TWaY wpiopevwv xpovwv 7 
ampagewy, olov etAovro mote MuirvAnvato. Ilerra- 
KOV 7pos Tovs puydbas Ov TPOELaTHKETaY *"Aptt- 
pevidns Kal ’AAkaios o TOUNTHS. dn Act d° ’AAkatos 6 
OTe TUpavvoy ethovro TOV Ilurraxoy €v TW TOV 
oKoliay pweAdv: éemiTyd yap ore 


TOV KakomaTpioa 
Iurraxov moos? Tas axoduw® Kad Bapvdaijovos 
1285b €oTdcavTO TUpavvoy péy’ éemratvéovTes adoAXées. 


avTat péev ovv elai Te Kal Hoay dud pev TO SeoTrOTt- 
Kai elvat TUPAVVLKAL, * dua dé Td aiperat Kal EKOVTWY 
Baothuxat TéTapTov 5° eldos povapxtas Baorducis 7 
5al KATA TOUS NpwikKOUS xXpovous exovovat TE Kad 
mar pa yryvopevat KATA VvO"oV. dud yap TO Tovs 
mpwrous yevecbar tod mAnjOovs edepyéras Kata 


1 xaxowarpiday Wackernagel. 
2 xédcos Schneidewin: 1é\ews codd. 
3 dixdAw Schmidt. 
4 rupayvixat elvat Seoworikai codd.: tr. Sepulveda. 
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rule by law. Also their bodyguard is of a royal 
and not a tyrannical type for the same reason; for 
kings are guarded by the citizens in arms, whereas 
tyrants have foreign guards, for kings rule in accord- 
ance with law and over willing subjects, but tyrants 
rule over unwilling subjects, owing to which kings 
take their guards from among the citizens but 
tyrants have them to guard against the citizens. 
These then are two kinds of monarchy; while another 
is that which existed among the ancient Greeks, the 
type of rulers called aesymnetae. This, to put it 
simply, is an elective tyranny, and it differs from 
the monarchy that exists among barbarians not in 
governing without the guidance of law but only in 
not being hereditary. Some holders of this type of 
monarchy ruled for life, others until certain fixed 
limits of time or until certain undertakings were 
ended, as for example the people of Mitylene once 
elected Pittacus to resist the exiles under the leader- 
ship of Antimenides and the poet Aleaeus. That they 
elected Pittacus* as tyrant is proved by Alcaeus in 
one of his catches ; for he rebukes the people because 

The base-born Pittacus they did set up 

As tyrant of the meek and luckless city, 

And all did greatly praise him. 
These monarchies therefore now and in the past are 
of the nature of tyrannies because they are autocratic, 
but of the nature of kingships because they are elec- 


(3) the 
dictator ; 


7 tive and rule over willing subjects. A fourth class of (4 heroic 


royal monarchy consists of the hereditary legal king- 
ships over willing subjects in the heroic period. For 
because the first of the line had been benefactors of 


@ Pittacus held the office 587-579 s.c. He was one of the 
Seven Sages. Antimenides and Alcaeus were brothers. 
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TEXvas y) mohepov 7 7 dia TO ouvayayelv a Tropiaat 
yupav, éylyvovro Baordeis € EKOVTWY Kal Tots Tapa 
apPavovot matpiot. KUptor 6° Hoav THs TE KaTa 

10 7OAEjLov yEepovias Kal Ta&v Ovoidy Goat p17) 
lepatikai, Kal mpos tovToits Tas Sikas éxptvov: 
TOUTO 5° émotouv ol pev ovK opvtovres o 8 
Opvdovres, 66 Opxos hy rob OKTTTPOV emravdraots. 

4 

ol pep ovv emt TOV apyYaiwy Xpoveny Kal Ta KATA 
Todv Kal Ta EvOna Kal Ta UEepdpia cuUVveyds 
15 WpxXov' voTrepov Sé€ Ta pev av’T@v waptévrwyv THv 
acthéwy Ta d€ THY OxAWY TrapatpoupevwY, ev [Lev 
tats dAdats modAcot Guciat KatedethOnoav ots 
Baowretot povov, omou 8 a€tov eizety evar Bac- 
Nelav, ev Tots brepoptois THY ToAcuLK@Y THY TyeE- 

poviay jovoy elyov. 

2 %X. Baotretas pév otv cidn rabra, térrapa Tov 
aprOuor, pia peev 7 Trept TOUS TpwKovs Xpovous 
(avtTn 8° Wy EXOVTOOV pev, emi Tio. O wpiopevots, 
oTpaTHyos yap nv Kal StKaoTNs © Baorreds Kal 
T@Y Wpos TOUS Jeovs KUpwos) devTeépa 5° 7 Bap- 
Bapurn (atty 5° early ex yevous apxn SEOTOTLKT) 

25 Kara VOLLOV), tpi 5S Hv atovprynretav mpoaayo- 
pevovow (aurn & é€oriy aipery Tupavvis), TETAPTY 
5° 7 Aakavern TOUTW (atirn 0 €or ws etrrety 
amdds orpaTnyia Kara yévos atotos). avrat pev 
otv tottov Tov tpdmov dtadépovow addjAwv. 


, ? > , a 4 / ? 
30 7éumTov & eldos Pactretas OTav 7 TavTwY KUptos 2 


et “ ¢ ef ” 4 , e / 
ELS WV WOTTED €KACTOV eOvos Kat ToAts €KA0TT) 
~ ~ 4 4 > ? 
TWVY KOLVWY, TETAYLEVY KaTa THY OLKOVOLLKY)V" 





4 This ritual is mentioned in Jliad i, 23-4, vil. 412, x. 328. 
> The monarchy was reduced to a priesthood at Cyrene 
(Herod. iv. 161) and at Ephesus. 
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the multitude in the arts or in war, or through having 
drawn them together or provided them with land, 
these kings used to come to the throne with the con- 
sent of the subjects and hand it on to their successors 
by lineal descent. And they had supreme command 
in war and control over all sacrifices that were not 
in the hands of the priestly class, and in addition to 
these functions they were judges in law-suits ; some 
gave judgement not on oath and some on oath—the 

8 oath was taken by holding up the sceptre.* These 
kings then of ancient times used to govern continu- 
ously in matters within the city and in the country 
and across the frontiers ; but later on when gradually 
the kings relinquished some of their powers and had 
others taken from them by the multitudes, in the 
cities in general only the sacrifices were left to the 
kings,’ while where anything that deserves the name 
of royalty survived the kings only had the command 
in military expeditions across the frontiers. 

1 xX. There are then these kinds of kingship, four 
in number: one belonging to the heroic times, which 
was exercised over willing subjects, but in certain 
limited fields, for the king was general and judge and 
master of religious ceremonies ; second, the barbarian 
monarchy, which is an hereditary despotism govern- 
ing in conformity with law; third, the rule of the 
functionary called an aesymnetes. which is an elective 
tyranny ; and fourth among these is the Spartan 
kingship, which may be described simply as an 
hereditary generalship held for life. These kingships 

2 then differ from one another in this manner. But a (5) absolute 
fifth kind of kingship is when a single ruler is sovereign "7" 
over all matters in the way in which each race and 
each city is sovereign over its common affairs ; this 
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@omep yap % oikovoyuKy Bactrdeia Tis otkias 
goriv, ovtTws 7 mauBaowreia’ modews Kat eOvous 
évos 7) mAcvdvwv olkovopia. 

Lyvedov 67) Uo éeorly ws elmeiy etdy Bacidretas 
mrepl av oKETTEOV, auTyn TE Kal 7 AaKeviry. TOV 
yap awry aut TmoNat perago TovTwv etotv: édaT- 
TOVwY pev yap KUpLoL THs trapPaordrctas, mAEeLovewy 
5 etal THs Aaxwvrys. wore TO OKeUpLa oxedov 
mept Svotv eorty, év Lev 7rOTEpoV ouppeper Tats 
moheat oTparnyov aidtov elvat, Kal ToOrov 7) KaTa 
yévos n Kara H€pos,” 7 ov ovpdéper, Ev O€ 7OTEpOV 
eva, ouppeper KUptov elvat TmaVTOV 7) ov ouppepet. 
TO pev ov mrept Ths TovwavTys oTpaTnyias é7t- 
oKomety yop éxer pGAdov eidos a modtteias (ev 
anmdoais yap evdéyerar yiyveofa: Todro Tats mroAc- 
Tetas), wot adetobw tiv mpurnv: 6 dé Aowros 
Tpomros Tijs Baowretas Trohuretas el8os eoTUv, wore 
TEpl TOUTOU det Fewpijcat Kal Tas amopias eém- 
Spay.ety TAS evovoas. 

"Apxy 5 €or! Tijs CnTiTEWs avUTN, TOTEPOV cup 
Peper pa\ov b70 Tob apiarov avopos dpxeobar 7 7 
bm0 TOY apiotwy vopnav. Soxotor 67) Tots vopt- 
Covar OvpLpeE pet Bactdedvectat TO xalohov JLOVOV 
ol vopot Aéyew aAN ov 7mpos TO. | MpoominT ova. 
eTUTaTTELY” @or év omoiaoty Téxvy TO kara 
ypappar’ apyeuw TALBvov (kal® ey Atyinr@ peta 
Thy TeTpHUEpov Kiely eEeaTL Tots LaTpots, €av Se 


1 mansacthele Susemihl (cf. 36): Bactdeia codd. 
* wépos : aipeowy codd. aliqui (cf. a 16). 
3 kai mws, Kal ws Eon: nonnulli (#Ai@tdy ws Kal ? Richards). 


4 Some ass. give ‘ or by election.’ 
> Cf. 1289 a 11 foll.; but the promise of a full discussion 
of law is not fulfilled. 
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monarchy ranges with the rule of a master over a 
household, for just as the master’s rule is a sort of 
monarchy in the home, so absolute monarchy is 
domestic mastership over a city, or over a race or 
several races. 

There are therefore, we may say, virtually two The list 
kinds of kingship that have been examined, this one ae 
and the Spartan. For most of the others lie between 
these, since with them the king is sovereign over 
fewer things than under absolute monarchy, but over 
more than under the Spartan kingship. Hence our 
inquiry is virtually about two questions, one whether 
it is expedient or inexpedient for states to have a 
military commander holding office for life, and that 
either by descent or by class,* and one whether it is 
expedient or inexpedient for one man to be sovereign 

3 over everything. Now the study of a military com- The 
mand of the kind mentioned has more the aspect of ais a 
a legal than of a constitutional inquiry (for it is possible at 
for this form of office to exist under all constitutions), oe 
solet it bedismissed at the first stage®; but the remain- 
ing mode of kingship is a kind of constitution, so that 
it is necessary to consider this one and to run over 
the difficulties that it involves. 

And the starting-point of the inquiry is the question Absolute 
whether it is more advantageous to be ruled by the monary 

4 best men or by the best laws. Those of the opinion 
that it is advantageous to be governed by a king 
think that laws enunciate only general principles but Gescrnmen 
do not give directions for dealing with circumstances mide by 
as they arise ; so that in an art of any kind it is foolish ihd 
to govern procedure by written rules (and indeed in principle. 
Egypt physicians have the right to alter their prescrip- 
tion after four days, although if one of them alters it 
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mporepoy, emt TO avrod KWOdvVW)* )* pavepov Tolvuy 


15 Ws OUK €oTL u) KaTa ypappara Kal vopous apiorn 
TroAureta dud THY avTHnv atriav. aAAa pny KaKEtvoV 
det Udpxew Tov Adyov Tov KadAov Tots apyovow. 

a > a A hal 
Kpetrrov & @ pn mpdceatt TO TabyTiKoY dAws 7 
@ ouudves' TH pev odv vouw Totro ovy brapxet, 

2 wuynv 8 avOpwrivny avaykyn totr’ éxew maoav. 

> > »# av / e > A 7 , 

adr’ tows av pain tis ws avTi TovTov BovAevcerat 5 

Tept Tov Kal’ Exacta KaAdov. Tt prev Toivuy 

dvdyKn vowoberny abrov elvat, OAAov, Kal KetaOat 

VOULOUS da py Kupious 4 mapexBatvovow, eet 

TEept TOV y aMwv elvat det Kuptous: doa be py 

duvaTov Tov vouov Kpive 7 OAws 4H €b, TOTEPOV 

eva TOV aptorov det dpyew 7 TavTas; Kal yap 

vov ovvidvtes Suxdlovot Kal Bovrevovrat Kal Kpi- 

vovow, avrat 0 ai Kpicets elol macau wept THY 
> ¢ > md ‘ On / 

Kal’ exaoTov. Kal’ éva prev ovv avpPadddpevos 

¢ ~ ww la 3 > 3 A ¢ / > 

daTiaobv icws yeipwv: add’ eorw 7» ods eK 
A 7 yn 2 2 \ / 

30 7oAAdiv, womep 0”) éotiacts cupdopyTos KadXiwr 

pas Kal amAns, dia tobro Kal Kpiver dpevov 
e ~ A 

dxAos to\Aa 7 eis dorTicotv. ere paAdov adia- 6 

a A r , fa 4 3 10 ‘ >| a 4 

p opov 70 Tod—Kabdmep* Vowp TO mAciov, obrw 

Kal 70 7AGos TaY oAiywr ddvapGopuirepov: Tob 

6° €vos vm’ opyfs KpaTnGevros 7 TWos ETEpOU 

35 mafous TowovTouv avayKatoyv diePOapbar THY Kpiow, 
exet 0 Epyov aya mavTas opyalAvat Kal aQpaprety. 


2 


or 


1 @omep 5 ed.: womep codd. 
2 xa@dmep <yap> Bekker. 








* i.e, unalterably binding, and not be set aside by special 
dispensation of the ruler when deemed to be unjust in some 
particular case. 
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before he does so at his own risk) ; it is clear therefore 
that government according to written rules, that is 
laws, is not the best, for the same reason. At the 
same time, however, rulers ought to be in possession 
of the general principle before mentioned as well. 
-And a thing that does not contain the emotional 
/ element is generally superior to a thing in which it 
\is innate ; now the law does not possess this factor, 
5 but every human soul necessarily has it. But perhaps Law best 
someone might say that in compensation for this a 2pPlied by 


the col- 
single ruler will decide better about particular cases. lective 


Therefore it is clear that on the one hand the ruler ae 
must necessarily be a legislator, and that there must °F free. 
be laws laid down, although these must not be 
sovereign? where they go astray—admittedly in all 
other cases they ought to be sovereign; but onthe 
other hand in matters which it is impossible for the 
law either to decide at all or to decide well, ought 
the one best man to govern or all the citizens? As 
it is, the citizens assembled hear lawsuits and deliber- 
ate and give judgements, but these judgements are 
all on particular cases. Now no doubt any one of 
them individually is inferior compared with the best 
man, but a state consists of a number of individuals, 
and just as a banquet to which many contribute 
dishes is finer than a single plain dinner, for this 
reason in many cases a crowd judges better than 
6 any single person. Also the multitude is more incor- 
ruptible—just as the larger stream of water is purer, 
so the mass of citizens is less corruptible than the few ; 
and the individual’s judgement is bound to be cor- 
rupted when he is overcome by anger or some other 
such emotion, whereas in the other case itis a difficult 
thing for all the people to be roused to anger and go 
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coTw de TO TARIOS of eAcVOepor, pndev Tapa Tov 


, , %\\>o 4 1 ® 5 , 3 
vopov mpartovTes adN’ 7 mEepi wv exreimEW dvay- 
~ 3 / 3 \ A ~ \ ¢s 3 
Katov avtov. et d€ 67 TOOTO 1 pddvov év ToA- 
Aois, adn’ et aAelouvs elev dyafol Kal dvdpes Kal 
~ / e t 3 7 wv bal 
40 ToAtTaL, moTepov 6 els adtaPOopuirepos apywy 7 
~ e / \ \ > A > \ \ 
1286) fLGAAov ot aAeious pév tov apiOuov ayabot Sé 
4 hal ~ € e , > 3 ¢ \ 
mavTes;  OAov ws ot mAciovs; GAA’ of pev 
4 e ? e 3 / > A \ 
atacidlovaow, 6 8 els doraciacros. aAAd pds 
om 3 3 / # id “a A \ 
Tobr aviTileréov taws OTe amovdato. Thy uy 
7] oa ¢ oF 2 a1 \ \ ee , 
womep KaKeivos 6 els. €l O17) THY pev TOV TAELOVwWY 7 


o 


> \ > ~ > > ~ / > / 
apyyvy ayabav & avdp@v wdvrwy dpiotoKpatiay 
/ \ \ nm ¢ / ¢€ 7 A 
feréov, THY O€ TOD Evds Baotdrelav, aiperwrepov av 
~ , 
ein Tats 7dAcow daptarokpatia Baowrelas, Kal pera 
\ / on “ 
duVapLews Kal ywpis duvdpews oVans THs apts, 
hot > ~ / e , \ \ ~ > 
av % AaBetv mAeious dpoiovs. Kal dia rob7’ tows 
/ ~ 
éBactAevovto mpdtepov, Ott omdvov Av evpeiv 
avdpas moXd' diad€povras Kar’ dpetnv, GAAws Te 
A f A 3 ~ / wv > > > 
10KQL TOTE puLKpas olKObYTas moAEs. ert 8 az 
3 ; 4 \ “a 4 > \ 
evepyeoias Kafioracay tTovs Baotdrets, dep éoriv 
” ~ 3 ~ > “~ > \ \ / 
Epyov tav ayaldyv avdpav. émet S€ avveBawe 
, \ e / A > 4 3 / 
yiyveobat todAov’s opoiovs mpos apeTHv, odKért 
e / 3 > 3 / 4 \ / 
viaewevov GAN’ éelytouv Kowdv Te Kal modALTElay 
, 
Kkafioracav. emet S€ xelpous yryvdpevor éxpna- 8 
~ ~ 3 ~ 
15 TiLovTo amo THY Kowdy, évTetOev Tobey evAoyov 
4 / 
yeveo$a. tas oAvyapyias: evTysov yap émolnaav 


1 roddovs (plures Ar.) Sylburg. 
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wrong together. But the multitude must consist of 
the freemen, doing nothing apart from the law 
except about matters as to which the law must of 
necessity be deficient. And if this is not indeed 
easy to ensure in the case of many men, yet if there 
were a majority of good men and good citizens, would 
an individual make a more incorruptible ruler or 
rather those who though the majority in number 
yet are all good? The majority, is it not obvious ? 
But it will be said that they will split up into factions, 
whereas with a single ruler this cannot happen. But 
against this must perhaps be set the fact that they 

7 are as virtuous in soul as the single ruler. If then'Normal 
the rule of the majority when these are all good men $700" 
is to be considered an aristocracy, and that of the stitutions 
one man kingship, aristocracy would be preferable," Mistery 
for the states to kingship, whether the royal office be 
conjoined with military force or without it, if it be. 
possible to get a larger number of men than one who. 
are of similar quality. And it was perhaps only 
owing to this that kingships existed in earlier times, 
because it was rare to find men who greatly excelled 
in virtue, especially as in those days they dwelt in 
small cities. Moreover they used to appoint their 
kings on the ground of public service, and to per- 
form this is a task for the good men. But as it 
began to come about that many men arose who were 
alike in respect of virtue, they would no longer 
submit to royalty, but sought for some form of 
commonwealth, and set up a republican constitution. 

8 And as men becoming baser began to make money 
out of the community, it is reasonable to suppose 
that some such cause as this occasioned the rise of 
oligarchies; for they brought wealth into honour. 
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vidas peteBaddov, ék S€ trav Ttupavvidwv ets Snpo- 
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~ > 

Kepdevav, LaxupoTEepov TO TARVos KaTéoTnGAY, WaT 

3 U ‘ a 4 3 \ A \ 

20 emGéabar Kat yevéoOar Snoxpatias. eémet dé Kal 

/ F / A 5A ” se 
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padsov ete ylyveobar toXirelav érépay mapa dynpo- 


Kpatiav. et d€ 5% tts aptorov Bein To Bacrrevecbar 9 


“ , ~ e ~ 
tais moAeow, mHs e&ee TA mEepl THY TéKvwV; 
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mMOTEpov Kal TO yevos det Bactreveww; aAAa yryvo- 
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4 , “” a“ / > > > ” 
Tapadwae: KUpLos Wy Tots TéKVvots. GAN odK Ett 
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rr r , 3 / ‘ e \ € } , 
peAdovta BactAevew toxvv twa mepi adrov } duvy- 
a \ ‘ / “ 
30 cerat Pialecbat Trovs pn BovdAopevous melapyetv; 
~ ‘ ~ 
] TOs evdexeTar THY apynv Stocxeiv; ef yap Kal 
‘ 
KaTa vojov ein KUptos, undev TpaTTwWY KATA THY 
~ \ 3 a 
avtob BovAnow mapa Tov vomov, 64ws avayKatov 
e a 3 ~ 7 c / ‘ / 
dtapyew av7@ dSvvapw H dhvdAdkec tovds vopmovs. 
ua \ Ss \ \ 4 A ~ 3 
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35 yaAerrov dStopicat: det yap adrov pev exew* ioyvy, 
3 ‘ if 
elvat 6€ Toca’Tny THY iaxyvy WoTE EKdOTOU peEV 
/ ~ 
Kal €vos Kal oupTAEeovwy KpeiTtTwW, TOU dé 7AAOouS 
eo 7 ¢ > > a“ \ r ‘ 0 Oo 
nTTw, Kalatep ot T apxator Tas dvdAakas edidocay 
1 gyew pev (vel ioxdy perv Evyerw) Richards. 
XEV x x 





¢ i.e. more men of consideration went over to the opposition. 
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And from oligarchies they first changed to tyrannies, 
and from tyrannies to democracy ; for by constantly 
bringing the government into fewer hands owing to a 
base love of gain, they made the multitude stronger,? 
so that it set upon the oligarchs, and democracies 
came into existence. But now that the states have 
come to be even greater than they were, perhaps it 
is not easy for yet another form of constitution beside 
9 democracy to come into existence. And even if one Heredity 

held that royal government is best for states, what is ™°Y 
to be the position as regards the king’s children ? is 
the sovereignty to be hereditary ? But this will be 
disastrous if the king’s sons turn out to be like what 
some have been. It may be said that the king being 
sovereign will not in that case bequeath the throne 
to his children. But that is too much to be easy to 
believe : it would be difficult for a king to disinherit 
his sons, and an act of virtue above the level of human 

10 nature. And there is a difficulty also about the royal Need of 

‘ 5 ; military 

power: ought the man who is to reign as king to force, but 
have an armed force about him, by means of which '*s ¢4ngers 
he will have power to compel those who may be 
unwilling to obey, or if not, how is it possible for 
him to administer his office? For even if he were a 
law-abiding sovereign and never acted according to 
his own will against the law, nevertheless it would 
be essential for him to have power behind him whereby 
to safeguard the laws. Probably therefore it is not 
difficult to define the regulations for a king of this 
sort : he must have a force of his own, but the force 
must be only so large as to be stronger than a single 
individual or even several individuals banded together, 
but weaker than the multitude, on the principle on 
which the men of old times used to assign bodyguards 
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1286 b 
OTE KkaBroratev Twa THs merce ov exdAovy aloupr7- 


Thv 4 TUpavvov,’ Kat Avovycia tis, 67’ HrEet Tos 
40 pvAaxas, ovveBovAeve Tots Lupakovatots dddvar 
ToaovTous Tovs dAaxas. 
17a ©6=XI. Ilepi d€ tot BactAdws tot Kata thy adtod 
BovAnow wavta mpatrovTos 6 Te Adyos éf€oTyKe 
vov Kat wountéov thy oKéduv. 6 pev yap KaTa 
vopov Aeyopevos Bactreds ovK oti eldos, Kabd7rEp 
8 Etzropev, moAuretas (ev macas yap Umapyewv ev- 
O€xeTau oTparnytay aldtov, olov ev OnpoKparia. KaL 
aptoToKpaTia, Kat ToMot Trovobowv éva KUptov Tis 
OvouKxjoews: TouavTy Yap apx7 Tis €o7e Kab mept 
"Ezidapvor, Kal Tepe ‘OnmotvTa 5é KaTd TL pépos 
EAattov) wept d€ THs TmrauBaotreias Kadouperns, 
1wavTn 8 é€oTt Kal? Hy dpyew mavTwrv*? Kata THY 
eavtod BovAnow 6 Baatrevs. SoKel dé Tiow ovde 
Kata gvow elvat TO KUptov eva mravTwr elvar TOY 
TmoAwta@v OmTov auveaoTnKkev €€ Opoiwy t mdALs* Tots 
yap opolos dace TO adTo Sikatov dvayKatoyv Kal 
Tv avTny afiav Kata dvow elvar, Wor’ elzep Kal 
15 TO tony exe Tous avicous Tpopiy i) eohra 
BAaBepov Tots owpaocw, ovTwS exew® Kal TO Tepe 
Tas TYULAS* Ouoiws ToivuY Kal TO avigov Tovs ious, 
dudmrep ovdeva" p.G.AAov ape y dpxeoBa dtKatov, 
Kal TO dvd Epos Toivuv WoAvTWs. TobT0 8 non 
vouos' yap Tafis vouos. Tov apa vomov apyew 
1 [4 rUpavvov] Susemihl. 2 rdvtTwy Jul.: mdvra codd. 


3 éyev Schneider: éxee codd. 
4 obdéva Bernays: otdév codd. 





@ *Or tyrant’ looks like an incorrect note, see 1285 b 25, 
> See 1959 a 39 n. epee C.X.§:3: 
4 Durazzo, on the Adriatic. 
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whenever they appointed somebody as what they 
termed aesymnetes or tyrant ¢ of the state, and also, 
when Dionysius® asked for his guards, somebody 
advised him to give the same number of guards to 
the citizens of Syracuse. 

1 XI. Our discussion has now reached the case of Natural for 

: ‘ . . law to rule 

the king who acts in all matters according to his own adminis. 
will, and we must examine this type of royalty. For =e ee 
the so-called constitutional monarchy, as we said,° is and supple- 
not a special kind of constitution (since it is possible eee 
for a life-long generalship to exist under all constitu- 
tions, for example under a democracy and an aristo- 
cracy, and many people make one man sovereign 
over the administration, for instance there is a govern- 
ment of this sort in Epidamnus,? and also at Opus ¢ to 

2 a certain smaller extent) ; but we have now to discuss 
what is called Absolute Monarchy, which is the 
monarchy under which the king governs all men 
according to his own will Some people think that 
it is entirely contrary to nature for one person to 
be sovereign over all the citizens where the state 
consists of men who are alike; for necessarily 
persons alike in nature must in accordance with 
nature have the same principle of justice and the 
same value, so that inasmuch as for persons who are 
unequal to have an equal amount of food or clothing 
is harmful for their bodies, the same is the case also 

3 in regard to honours ; similarly therefore it is wrong 
for those who are equal to have inequality, owing to 
which it is just for no one person to govern or be 
governed more than another, and therefore for every- 
body to govern and be governed alike in turn. And 
this constitutes law ; for regulationis law. Therefore 


* Chief town of Locri, near the Straits of Euboea. 
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4 “A ha’ ~ ~ 4 , A 
aipeTwrtepov aAdov 7 THY ToATaY eva Twa, KATA 
\ A 4 f “~ 
tov avtov d€ Adyov robrov, Kav el Twas apyeu 
f , / \ 
BéArvov, tTovTovs KaTaoTatéov vopodvAakas Kai 
¢ / “A “A 4 
vUmNpEeTas Tots vduots: avayKatov yap elvai Twas 
? , > bf 3 id “aA S , 4 
apyds, add’ obty éva tobdrov elvai dact dixatov 
e U ‘ 
Opoiwy ye ovTwy TavtTwy. adAd pv ooa ye Ly 
ww f U e 4 9O3 4 
doxet dvvacbar diopile 6 vosos, 088’ avOpwzos 
" 4 U > > 3 U / ¢ 
av dvvaito yvwpilew. aAd’ émirndes wadcdoas 0 
f 3 A ~ / ? 
vopos edtornos Ta Aowra ‘TH StKatoTaTn yvwpy 
4 A 
Kplvew Kal Ouoxety Tous apyovras, ere 5 émravop- 
Gotcbar didwow 6 Tt av d0E7 TreipesfLevols OJLELVOV 
elvat TOV KEyLevaV. O pev ou TOV voor Kehevew 
apxew Soxet KeAcveww apyew rov Oeov Kat Tov 
“~ f 
vobv povous,' 6 8 avOpwrov KeXedwv mpoaribyat 
A 4 ~ \ ¢ 
Kat @npiov: 4» Te yap emvyia tTowotrov, Kal o 
A A > 
Guos apyovras dtaotpéfer Kal Tovs apiorous 
> “~ Ml 3 f 
avopas. dtdmep advev opéEews vots 6 vouos EeoTiv. 
To 6€ TOY Texvaev elvar doxel mapdderppa peddos, 
? \ \ , 5) , 0 ay De \2 
OTL TO KaTa ypaupata tarpevecbat daddAov, adda 
~ “~ e 
aiperwtepov ypyobat tots exovor Tas Téxvas. ob 
\ 4 b A \ , A A / ~ 
prev yap ovdev dra diAiav mapa Tov Adyov 7oLovaw, 
, 
aAA’ dpvuvrat tov jutoGov tTodvs KadpvovTtas vytia- 
> “A “A a \ \ 
caves, ot & ev Tats ToAuriKats apxats 7oAXa pos 
> \ 
emjpevav Kal xdpw elwOact mparrew, emer Kat 
Tous laTpovs Otay vroTTEvwot muorevdevras® Tots 
exOpots Siadfetpew d:a xépdos, ToTE THY EK TAV 


1 rov vody udvous cod. Voss. Lul.: rovs vdmous cet. 
2 adda xal codd. plurimi. 
3 recbévras Schneider. 
¢ This formula came in the oath taken by the dicasts at 
Athens. 
> i.e. the practical sciences, of which medicine is taken as 
an example. 
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it is preferable for the law to rule rather than any one 
of the citizens, and according to this same principle, 
even if it be better for certain men to govern, they 
must be appointed as guardians of the laws and in 
subordination to them; for there must be some 
government, but it is clearly not just, men say, for 
one person to be governor when all the citizens are 
4alike. It may be objected that any case which the 
law appears to be unable to define, a human being 
also would be unable to decide. But the law first 
specially educates the magistrates for the purpose 
and then commissions them to decide and administer 
the matters that it leaves over ‘ according to the best 
of their judgement,’ @ and furthermore it allows them 
to introduce for themselves any amendment that ex- 
perience leads them to think better than the estab- 
lished code. He therefore that recommends that Law free 
the law shall govern seems to recommend that God f2Riong 
and reason alone shall govern, but he that would 
have man govern adds a wild animal also; for 
appetite is like a wild animal, and also passion warps 
the rule even of the best men. Therefore the law 
5 is wisdom without desire. And there seems to be no Physicians 
truth in the analogy.which argues from the arts? My. ut 
that it is a bad thing to doctor oneself by book, but they are 
preferable to employ the experts in the arts. For Set idea 
they never act contrary to principle from motives of 
friendship, but earn their fee when (for instance) 
they have cured their patients, whereas holders of 
political office usually do many things out of spite 
and to win favour ; since when people suspect even 
the physicians of being in the confidence of their 
enemies and of trying to make away with them for 
gain, in that case they would sooner look up the treat- 
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1287 | 
: Ypappdrev Depametav Cn7joavev a paMor. aAAa 6 


1287b yy elodyovral y” éd’ eavTous Ot laTpol Kapvovres 
\ \ 
aAdous taTpovs Kat ob mrav8or piBat yupvalopevor 
mavooTpipas, ws ov duvduevor Kpivew TO adnbés 
\ \ f / 
dua TO Kplvely mEpt TE olKEelwY Kal év mabet OvTeEs. 
sod ~ u \ / A 
wore SfAov ort TO dikatov Cynrodyres TO péaov 
~ ¢ A 4 
& Cntovow: 6 yap’ vouos TO pécov. éTt KUpLWwTEpoL 
‘\ ~ 
Kal TEP KUpLWTépwY TOV KATA YpapLLaTa VvdouwV 
€ x > # Ld > ~ 
ot Kata Ta €Oy ela, wor el THY KaTa ypdupaTa 
” ” 3 A bl] 3 > ~ A 
avlpwros apywy aspavéorepos, aAd’ od THY KaTa 
No. 3 \ \ ~ 
To €os. adda pny odd€ padiov edopav moAAd Tov 7 
7 ? ” 4 > \ } ~ 
Eva, dEnoel apa mAeiovas elvat Tous dm’ avrov 
10 kabvarapevovs apxovras, wore Tt _Suapepet TOUTO 
/ 
e€ apyins evdus dmapyew 7 TOV eva KaTaorhoas 
4 
ToUTOV TOV TpdTOV ; ETL, O Kal TPOTEPOV EipN{LEVvoV 
> / »” € 3 \ € ~ / / 
eoTlv, el7Eep O arvyp oO omovdatos, dioTt BeATiwy, 
Ld / a \ ey @ f 3 A f 
apxew dixatos, Tod de evos of dVo0 ayaboi Bedriovs: 
TovTo yap €oTt TO 
, 79 > f 
auv re dv epyopevw 
\ € b] ‘ m~ 3 / 
Kal 4 evyn Tod “Ayapéuvovos, 
~ / 
15 TotodTar SéKa pot oupppadpoves. 
etal d€ Kal vov Tept evicoy ai dpyal KUpLal Kpivev, 
WOTED O Ouxaorys, TEpt WY O vouos aduvaTeEl 
Suopilew, eet mrept av ye duvards, ovdels apdropn- 
Tel Epi TOUTWY Ws OUK aV aploTa 6 vomos apEELE 
1 §é Thurot. 
¢ Perhaps this should be ‘ and.’ 
> i.e. the rules of duty and of manners that are customary 
but not Poole in legislation: cf. 1319 b 40. 
¢ Iliad x. 224: the passage goes on kal re wpo 8 Tob 


événcev | bani xépdos én, ‘then one discerneth | Before the 
other how advantage lieth.’ @ fliad ii. 372. 
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6 ment in the books. Yet certainly physicians them- 
selves call in other physicians to treat them when 
they are ill, and gymnastic trainers put themselves 
under other trainers when they are doing exercises, 
believing that they are unable to judge truly because Customary 
they are judging about their own cases and when than private 
they are under the influence of feeling. Hence it is Judgement. 
clear that when men seek for what is just they seek 
for what is impartial; for * the law is that which is 

_ impartial. Again, customary laws ° are more sovereign 

\ and deal with more sovereign matters than written 

‘laws, so that if a human ruler is less liable to error 
than written laws, yet he is not less liable to error 

7 than the laws of custom. But also it is certainly not To supple- 
easy for the single ruler to oversee a multitude of eect 
things; it will therefore be necessary for the officials heads better 
appointed by him to be numerous; so that what "°° 
difference does it make whether this has been the 
arrangement immediately from the outset or the 
single ruler appoints them in this manner? Again, 
a thing that has also been said before, if the virtuous ¢, x. § 6 fin. 
man justly deserves to rule because he is better, 
yet two good men are better than one: for that is 
the meaning of the line ¢ 


When two together go— 
and of the prayer of Agamemnon 4 


May ten such fellow-councillors be mine. 


And even now the magistrates, like the Athenian 
dicast, have power to judge certain cases about which 
the law is unable to give a clear declaration, since 
nobody disputes that in matters about which it can 
do so the law would be the best ruler and judge. 
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1287 b : ; nt ; : Pree rien 
Kal Kpivecev. adrXr errevdr) TH pev evdexeTat repi- 8 
20 Anpoivat Tots vopLous Ta 8 advvara, Taor éoTly 
Gd Tovet Svatropety Kal Cntety mOTEpov TOV apiorov 
vOMoV apyew aipeTwtTepov 7 TOV dvdpa TOV apiaTov. 
TEept @v yap BovAevovrat vopoberfaa T@V adv- 
vaTwv €or, od Tovey tob70 y dyruléyovoww, ws 
ovK dvayKatov avOpwrrov elvaw TOV KpivobvTa, Tept 
25 TOV TovovTwy, aad’ ort ovy eva pdvov adda moos. 
Kpivet yap EKAOTOS apxeov TreTTALOEULLEVOS 70 Tob 
vopov Kadds, atomov 8 tows av elvar Sd€evev ef 
BeArvov Sou! Tus dvotv oppace Kal dvolv aKoats 
Kpivwy Kal mparrwy® dual Toot Kal yepolv 7 mroMot 
TroMois, Emel Kal viv opbahovds roMovds ot 
40 Lovapxot Tovodow atTa@v Kal @tTa Kal yelpas Kal 
700as, TOUS yap TH apxh Kat adrots® didous Tovoby- 
Tat guvapyous. py ido prev odv GvTEes ov TroLn- 
govot KaTa THVv Tob povapyou mpoaipeow: et dé 
dtror Kakeivov Kal THs apyfs, 6 ye didos taos Kal 
GmoLos, WOT El TOUTOVS oleTaL Seely apyeELV, TovsS 
35.Ugous Kal opotous apyew olerar delv opoiws. 

“A pev obv ot dapproPnrodvres mpos tTHhv Baa- 
deiav A€yovor, OXE0oy TabT eoTiv. 

"AANW’ tows tabr’ én péev twav exer TOV TpdTIOY 
Totrov, emt d€ Tw@v ovxy ovTWs. EoTL yap Tt 
dvce. Seotoorov Kat GAAo Baotrevtov Kat dAdo 
modtiKdv, Kal dikatov Kal aupdépov adXo aAdots*: 

40 Tupavuixoy O° ovK eoTt KaTa Pow, ovde TOV GAAWY 


1 yo. Susemihl. 
2 arparro Conring. 
8 aurots Mus. : avrod, avrovs codd. 
4 &\do &\Aas add. Richards. 
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8 But since, although some things can be covered by 
the laws, other things cannot, it is the latter that 
cause doubt and raise the question whether it is 
preferable for the best law to rule or the best man. 
For to lay down a law about things that are subjects 
>for deliberation is an impossibility. Therefore men 
' do not deny that it must be for a human being to 
judge about such matters, but they say that it ought 
not to be a single human being only but a number. 
For the individual official judges well when he has 
8 been instructed by the law, and it would doubtless 
seem curious if a person saw better when judging 
with two eyes and two organs of hearing and acting 
with two feet and hands than many persons with 
many, since even as it is monarchs make many eyes 
and ears and hands and feet their own, for they adopt 
persons that are friendly to their rule and to them- 
selves as their fellow-rulers. Although therefore 
if these assistants are not friendly they will not act 
in conformity with the monarch’s policy, if they are 
friends of him and of his rule, well, a friend is one’s 
equal and like, so that if the monarch thinks that 
his friends ought to rule he thinks that people who are 
equal to and like himself ought to rule like himself. 

This then more or less is the case advanced by 
those who argue against kingship. 

But perhaps, although this is a true account of the 
matter in some cases, it does not apply in others. For 
there is such a thing as being naturally fitted to be 
controlled by a master, and in another case, to be 
governed by a king, and in another, to exercise citi- 
zenship, and a different government is just and 
expedient for different people; but there is no such 
thing as natural fitness for tyranny, nor for any other 
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ToAurevaay doa mapeKBdoets etal, Tabra yap 
yiyveTau Tapa piow. ard” eK TOV eipnpeve 
ye havepov ws ev pev Tois dpolois Kal iaots ovTE 
oupdépov €ativ ovTe Sdikatov éva Kuptov elvar 
TAVTWY, OUTE [L7) VOLLWY OVTwY, GAN adbrov ws dvTa 
vOpLov, ove yop OVvTwWY, OUTE ayabov _ayabay 
ovre 7) ayabay ay aeOou. ovd” ay Kat dpeTay 
Gpreivuv 7, €b pq) TpdTroV T we. tis 5° 6 TpoTros, 
Aexréov: eipntat d€ Tws HON Kal TpOTEpov. m™p@rov 
de SvoptoTéov vt '70 aotdevrov Kal Ti TO apioro- 
KpaTiKov Kal Ti TO ToXuTiKdv. BactreuTov pév 
ovv TO Tovobrov eott tARG0s & méduxe dépew 
yévos drrEpeXov KaT’ dpeT ny T™pos Hyepoviav 
ToATiKHY, aptoToKpatiKov dé) 6 méduKe pepe 
TAiOos apxeoba Ouvdjrevov THY TOV eAcudepu 
> 
apynv vio TOY KaT dpeTny BYE poveKDy T™pos 
TmoditiKyHy apxyynv, moditiKov be? é€v @ méduKev 
éyyivecbar mARG0s modepiKov Suvdpevov dpyecbar 
Kal apxew Kata vouov tov Kar agiav dia- 


wn / \ > , d 
15 veslovTa Tots EvTOpols TAS apyas. OTav ovv 7 


yevos OAov 7 Kal Tov Mov Eva Tiva oup Bi 
Suapepovra yevéobar Kat dpeThy Toaobrov aot 
Brrepexerv TP exelvou Ths Tov aAAwy TaVTOV, Tore 
dixatov 70 yévos elvar TodTo BaotAtKov Kai KUpLov 
mavTeoV Kal Baowrea TOV eva TOUTOV. Kabdrep yap 


20 etpnTat TpOoTepov, ov [LOvoV ouTws exet KaTO TO 


Sikatov 6 mpoddpew etwOacw ot tas moAcTetas 


1 6 ed.: 5¢ rARG0s codd. (8—mA7Oos secl. Victorius). 
2 6€ oe : 5€ rHOos codd. (év @—oNeuixdy secl. Hercher). 





@ The clause translated ‘that—populace’ some editors 
excise as a superfluous insertion. 
> They also excise ‘in which—populace.’ 
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of the forms of government that are divergences, 
for these come about against nature. But merely 
from what has been said, it is clear that among people 
who are alike and equal it is neither expedient nor 
just for one to be sovereign over all—neither when 
there are no laws, but he himself is in the place of 
law, nor when there are laws, neither when both 
sovereign and subjects are good nor when both are 
bad, nor yet when the sovereign is superior in 
. virtue, except in a certain manner. What this 
manner is must be stated ; and in a way it has been 
11 stated already even before. But first we must define 
what constitutes fitness for royal government, what 
fitness for aristocracy, and what for a republic. A 
fit subject for roval government is a populace of such 
a sort as to be naturally capable of producing a family 
of outstanding excellence for political leadership ; 
a community fit for aristocracy is one that naturally 
produces a populace? capable of being governed under 
the form of government fit for free men by those who 
are fitted by virtue for taking the part of leaders in 
constitutional government ; a republican community, 
one in which there naturally grows up a military 
populace ® capable of being governed and of govern- 
ing under a law that distributes the offices among the 
12 well-to-do in accordance with merit. When there- 
fore it comes about that there is either a whole family 
or even some one individual that differs from the 
other citizens in virtue so greatly that his virtue 
exceeds that of all the others, then it is just for this 
family to be the royal family or this individual king, 
and sovereign over all matters. For, as has been said 
before, this holds good not only in accordance with 
the right that is usually brought forward by those 
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1288 a A / ¢ 4 3 \ \ € ‘ 
KAULOTAVTES OL TE TAS ApLoTOKpAaTLKAaS Kal OL TAS 


oAvyapxucds, Kal maAw ot Tas OnpoKpatiKds 
(mavres yap Kal” depoxnv agtobow aad’ drrepoxny 
od THY avriy), aa <Kal>! Kara TO mpoTepov 

5 AexOév. otre yap Kreivew i] puyadevew odd" 13 
ooTpaxilew 67) mov Tov Tovobrov mpemrov eoTiv, 
our’ af vob dpxeoBau KaTG jeépos ov yap mépuKe 
TO pépos drrepexew Tot mavrds, TH 5é tHAKavTHY 
drepBoAny € ExXovTt TOUTO  oupBeBnxer. ware Acimrerat 
jovov TO metBeoOau T® TowvTw, Kai KUpov elvat 
un KaTa }Lepos Totrov aAd’ ins. 

30 [Tepe pev ov Baotr<ias, tivas EXEL dtadopas, 
Kal TOTEPOV ov ouppeper Tats mdéAcow 7 ouppepet, 
Kal Tiot, Kal TOs, Sumpiobu TOV TpoTrov: TOUTOV. 

xh Rea Do ee Tpets gdapev elvar tas opbasl 
Todtetas, ToUTwWY 8 avayKatov apioTny elvar THY 
v70 TOV aplotwy olKovopoupevny, TowavTn O° eorly 

85 eV 7) oupBeBniev 7 eva TWA oupmavray 7 yevos 
odov 7 mAnOos dmepéxov elvar Kar apeTny, Trav 
pe dpxeobau Ouvaprevey Tov 8 dpxew Tpos THV 
aiperwrarnvy Cw, év b€ Tots mpwros édeiyOn 
Adyous ore THY avrny avayKatov avbpos apeTny 
elvau Kat wodirov Tijs mrohews Tis apiorys, pavepov 

40 ort Tov avTov Tpdmov Kal dua TOV avrav avip TE 
yiveTat omovdatos Kal moAww ovotnoeev av Tis 
aptoaTokpatouperny’? 7 BaotAevopevny, Wor Earat 2 

1 adda kal ? TP (ammo Guil.). 
* <dpiot > aptoroxparoupévny Buecheler. 


* 7,e, the right of merit, c. viii. § 7. 
» Bk iL ces tig iii; 
¢ Perhaps the Greek should be altered to give ‘ establish a 
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who are founding aristocratic and oligarchic con- 
stitutions, and from the other side by those who are 
founding democratic ones (for they all make their 
claim on the ground of superiority, though not the 
same superiority), but it also holds good in accordance 
13 with the right spoken of before.* For it is not seemly 
to put to death or banish, nor yet obviously to ostra- 
cize, such a man, nor is it seemly to call upon him 
to take his turn as a subject ; for it is not in the order 
of nature for the part to overtop the whole, but the 
man that is so exceptionally outstanding has come 
to overtop the whole community. Hence it only 
remains for the community to obey such a man, and 
for him to be sovereign not in turn but absolutely. 
Let this be our answer to the questions as regards 
kingship, what are its varieties, and whether it is 
disadvantageous for states or advantageous, and for 
what states, and under what conditions. 

1 XII. And since we pronounce theright constitutions Recapitula 
to be three, and of these the one governed by the best "°™ 
men must necessarily be the best, and such is the 
one in which it has come about either that some one 
man or a whole family or a group of men is superior 
in virtue to all the citizens together, the latter being 
able to be governed and the former to govern on the 
principles of the most desirable life, and since in the 
first part of the discourse? it was proved that the virtue 
of a man and that of a citizen in the best state must 
of necessity be the same, it is evident that a man 
becomes good in the same way and by the same 
means as one might establish an aristocratically or 

2monarchically governed state,“ so that it will be 


state governed in the best way by an aristocracy or a 
monarchy.’ 
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A A 
1288b Kal maldela Kal €0n TadTa ayedov TA TrOLObVTA 
a ~ ‘ 
o7ovoatov avdpa Kat Ta TovotvTa moAiTiKOY Kal 
BaowrtKkov. 
f A 4 A ~ , wv 
Awpiopévwy 5€ TovTwY TEpt THS ToALTELas 7d 
“ U 
meipaTréov Aéyeww THs apiaTns, Tiva wépuKe yiveoBar 
~ i] A 
btpdmov Kat Kabioracbar ws. [avayen 57 Tov 
a 4 
péAXovta rept adrijs Toujcacbar THY mpoonKovaav 
oxeypuv. . . 2] 
1 partem exordii libri VIT. admodum uariatam huc trans- 
tulerunt codd. 


*¢ The concluding sentence, by whomever written, clearly 
leads on to the Book that is No. VII. in the mss. and in 
this edition ; and after it the mss. add half the first sentence of 
that Book, slightly altered. Some editors therefore transfer 
Books VII. and VIII. here and put Books IV., V. and VI. 
after them; opinions vary as to the proper order of Books IV., 
V.and VI. among themselves. 
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almost the same education and habits that make a 
man good and that make him capable as a citizen 
or a king. 

These conclusions having been laid down, we must 
now endeavour to discuss the best form of constitu- 
tion and to say in what way it is natural for it to come 
into existence and how it is natural for it to be 
organized. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 


ILI. ii. 3, 1276 b 38. If we emend the text with Bernays 
to ef yap Svvarov €& awdvrwy orovdaluy dbyTwy elvac wédrv, 
the sense is: assuming the possibility of a perfect state, 
with all its factors the best of their kind, this means 
that all the population will be good citizens, not that they 
will all be perfect specimens of the human race, because the 
state needs citizens of the working classes, etc., and these 
cannot in the nature of things be perfect human beings. 


III. iii. 1, 1277 b 38 obros yap roNirns. The translation 
takes woXirns as subject and otros as predicate (meaning éxwv 
Thy To.wairny dperiv, possessing capacity to govern). But 
possibly the predicate is woXirns and the subject otros, which 
then stands for 6 Bdvavoos; if so, the whole sentence means 
that if the non-official classes are citizens, not all the citizens 
will possess civic virtue (which is capacity to govern), for 
the working-man will be a citizen (and he is not capable of 
governing). 
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1288 b > ] ¢ ig ~ , \ ~ >] td 
10 | Ev Slee decade Tat er danas) Kat Tals SOTES Eats. ] 


tats py Kata Hptov yevopevas aAAa rept yévos 
ev TL TeAetats ovoats, pds €or Dewpijcat TO TrEpl 
EkaoTOV yévos’ apuoTToV, olov aoKnois cwpaTt 
Tola TE TotW oupdheper Kal Tis dpiorn (7D yap 
kdAAvora. mepuKor Kal KEXOPNYN LEVY THY aptoTny 
15 dvaryicatov dpyorrety) Kat Tis Tots mAeloTots pita 
méow (Kal yap TobTO Tis yuuvaoTuKs eoTiv), ert 
5° €av Ths pa THS ucvouperT)s emibupf) pn? efews 
par’ EMLOTILLNS TOV rept THY aywviay, pnoev" 
WTTOV Tou TratdorpiBou kal Tod yupvaoTiKod mapa- 
OKEUGoAL ye Kal TOUT eort THY dvvapw: Opoiws 2 
20 5€ Todro Kal Teol latpiKTY Kal mEpl vVauTnyiaV Kal 
eo0iTa Kat Tept Tacav GAAnv TéxvyV OpOpev oup- 
Batvov. dare diAov ore Kat moAretay THs: avrijs 
early eTLOT INS ay aploTny Gewpioa tis €oTt 
Kat Tola Tis av ovca peddvor’ ety Kar evynV pnde- 
es éumodilovtos tay éxrés, Kal Tis Ticw appor- 


1 +yévos secl. Spengel. 
2 obdév Bk? (undév Hrrov cum praecedentibus Immisch, tr. 
infra post dvvauey Richards). 
3 +e Coraes (tr. supra, 7of ye racdorpiBov Richards): re codd. 





* Transposed as Book VI. by soine editors : see Pp. 274 n. 
id Perhaps the Greek should be altered to give ‘to each 
individual.’ 
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1 (I. Im all the arts and the sciences that are not 
merely sectional but that in relation to some one ae aes 
class of subject are complete, it is the function of a Coxs™TU- 
single art or science to study what is suited to each 
class,® for instance what sort of gymnastic exercise Science 
is beneficial for what sort of bodily frame, and what ney 
is the best sort (for the best must naturally suit the feetoyes 
person of the finest natural endowment and equip- best under 
ment), and also what one exercise taken by all is the $F... 
best for the largest number (for this is also a ques- of character 
tion for gymnastic science), and in addition, in case Deng eeN: 
someone desires a habit of body and a knowledge () the best 
of athletic exercises that are not the ones adapted to gi alll 
him, it is clearly the task of the trainer and gymnastic #"745* 
master to produce this capacity © also just as much ; 

2 and we notice this also happening similarly in regard 
to medicine, and ship-building, and the making of 
clothes, and every other craft. Hence it is clear 
that in the case of the constitution as well it is the 

(1) business of the same science to study which is the 

best constitution and what character it must have to 
be the most ideal if no external circumstance stands 


(2) in the way, and what constitution is adapted to what 


¢ i.e. a bodily bearing and athletic skill that are not the 
ones most suited to the pupil’s particular physique. 
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1288 b 
25 rovoa (7roMois yap Tijs apiorns Tuxeiv lows 


advvarov, WOTE THY Kpariorny Te aTtA@s Kal THY 
EK TOY VToKEmLEevwy aplornv ov Set AeAnOéva Tov 
vonobérny Kat Tov ws aAnOas modtiKdv), Ere dé 
Tpitnv Thy €€ brobecews (det yap Kal THv do0eicav 
dvvacbat Dewpely, e€ apxas Te 7s av yevouTo Kal 
80 yevouern tiva Tpomov av awlouto mAcioTov Xpovov" 
Aéyw S ofov ef tu mdAE oupBeBnKe pare THY 
apiorny moXrevecbat moXriteiav ayopyyntdv Te 
elvar Kal THY avayKaiwy, pte THY evdexouevynV eK 
TOY vmapxovTwy, adda tiva davdorépav): mapa 3 
mavTa d€ Tabta THY pdAwoTa maoaLs Tals 7dAcowW 
8 apuoTtrovaay Sel yrwpilew, ws of mAEtoToL THY 
amoparvopevwy Tept moduretas, Kat el TaAXG Aéyovar 
Kahds, TOV ye Xpnotiwy dvawapravovow. ov yap 
pLdvov THY dpiorny det Decwpety, ard Kal ry 
duvaTHy, dpolws O€ Kal THY paw Kal KOWwOTEpay 
amdoats. vov 6’ ot per THY a poTarhy Kat de€o- 
40 pevnv moh\ijs xXopnytas Cyrovat povov: of de paa- 
ov KoWwy Tia A€yovres TAS UTapxovaas avat- 
12894 pobvTes mroAuretas THY Aakevurny 4 Twa adAAnv 
eatvovat: xp? d€ ToLauTyY seonyetobat Tatu 4 
7s" padtws €k TOY drrapxovrev® Kal mrevaOjoovrat 
Kal dvvycovTat Kowwvelv, ws €orw ovK edaTToV 
épyov To énavop$@oat TrodTelav 7 KaTaoKevalew 


1 #5 ed.: fv codd. 
2 orapyévrwy Wilamowitz: twrapxovedy codd. 
3 xiwvetv MP}. 


¢ The fourfold classification given just before is repeated 
in rather loose terms in this sentence. 

> The word originally denoted the duty of the wealthy 
citizen holding the office of Choregus to supply dresses, etc., 
for the chorus and actors in a drama. 
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people (since for many it is doubtless impossible to 
attain the best one, so that the good lawgiver and 
the true statesman must be acquainted with both 
the form of constitution that is the highest absolutely 
and that which is best under assumed conditions), 
(3) and also thirdly the form of constitution based on a 
certain supposition (for he must be also capable 
of considering both how some given constitution 
could be brought into existence originally and also 
in what way having been brought into existence it 
could be preserved for the longest time: I mean for 
example if it has befallen some state not only not 
to possess the best constitution and to be unprovided 
even with the things necessary for it, but also not to 
haye the constitution that is practicable under the 

3 circumstances but an inferior one); and beside all 
(4) these matters he must ascertain the form of con- 
stitution most suited to all states, since most of those 
who make pronouncements about the constitution, 
even if the rest of what they say is good, entirely 
miss the points of practical utility. For it is proper 
(1) to consider ¢ not only what is the best constitution but 
(3) also what is the one possible of achievement, and 
(2) likewise also what is the one that is easier and more 
(4) generally shared by all states. But as it is, some 
students inquire which is the highest form of all 
even though requiring much material equipment, 
while those who rather state some general form 
sweep aside the constitutions actually existing and 

4 praise that of Sparta or some other ; but the proper 
course is to bring forward an organization of such a 
sort that men will easily be persuaded and be able 

in the existing circumstances to take part in it, since 

to reform a constitution is no less a task than to frame 
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1289a , ’ m oe \ \ , ~ 
5€€ Apyns, Womep Kal TO peTapavOdvew Tod pav- 


Odvew && apyis: 60 mpos Tots eipnuévois Kat Tals 
Uirapyovoats moAtTeiais Set dvvacbau Bonbety rov 
TOATLKOV, Kkaldmep eAéxOn Kal TpOTEpov. TOTO 
d€ advvarov ayvooovra mooa. mroduretas € cor tO)" 
vov dé pilav Synuoxpatiay olovrai ties elvat Kal 
10 play oAvyapytav, odK €att d€ TotT aAnfes. Wore 5 
det tas Siadopas py AavOavew tas THVv mroditeov, 
mooat, Kal ouvTifevta. Tocaya@s. peta dé tabTa? 
ths abrtis dpovncews TavTNs Kal vdpous TOUS 
dpiotous deity Kal tovs éxadoTn Tv moAtTEL@v 
appyoTrovras. mpos yap Tas woAiTElas TOUS VdpLoOUS 
det TiPecGar Kat riPevtat mravTes, GAA’ ov Tas 70- 
15 Aitelas pos TOUS vdosLous* TOAITEia peVv yap €oTt 
Tatts tats moAcow 7 mEept Tas apxds, Tiva TpdTroV 
VeveLNVTAL, Kal Ti TO KUpLOY THS ToATElas Kal Ti 
TO tédos ExdaTNS THs Kowwvias é€ariv, voor SE 
Keywpiopevo. TOV SnAovvTWY THY ToALTEiaVv, Kal’ 
oUs det TOUS apyovTas apyew Kat mvdAdTrrew TOUS 
20 mapaBaivovras avrous. WOTE O7jAov oTt Tas dia- 6 
popas dvaryKatov Kal Tov dprOpov € Exew THs moXA- 
relas exdo77s Kal mpos Tas Tav vopwv Oéceus: 
ov yap oidv Te TOUS adrTovs vouous GUpdepEetY Tais 
dAvyapyiats ovde Tats SnpoKpatiats macats, «imep 
57) aetous® Kat pn pia Snuoxpatia pndé dAvyapyia 
25 Heer eorTiv. 
"Eel 8 ev rH mpwTyn pweOddw TEpt THY 7roA- 1 
Bi dtetAducba tpets prev tas opbas moATEias, 


1 wera 6€ rafra anon. apud Stahr: pera dé codd. 
2 rrelw codd. cet. (etrep cid relw Spengel). 





@ Book III. ec. v. 
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one from the beginning, just as to re-learn a science 
is Just as hard as to learn it originally ; in addition 
therefore to the things mentioned the student of 
politics must also be able to render aid to the con- 
stitutions that exist already, as was also said before.? § 
But this is impossible if he does not know how many 
kinds of constitution there are ; but at present some 
people think that there is only one kind of democracy 

5 and one kind of oligarchy, but this is not true. Hence 
he must take in view the different varieties of the 
constitutions, and know how many there ‘are and 
how many are their combinations. And after this 
it needs this same discrimination also to discern the 
laws that are the best, and those that are suited to 
each of the forms of constitution. For the laws 
should be laid down, and all people lay them down, 
to suit the constitutions—the constitutions must not 
be made to suit the laws; for a constitution is the 
regulation of the offices of the state in regard to the 
mode of their distribution and to the question what 
is the sovereign power in the state and what is the 
object of each community, but laws are distinct 
from the principles of the constitution, and regulate 
how the magistrates are to govern and to guard 

6 against those who transgress them. So that clearly 
it is necessary to be in possession of the different 
varieties of each form of constitution, and the 
number of these, even for the purpose of legisla- 
tion; for it is impossible for the same laws to be 
expedient for all oligarchies or democracies if there 
are really several kinds of them, and not one sort 
of democracy or oligarchy only. 

2 I. And inasmuch as in our first inquiry * about contents of 
the forms of the constitution we classified the right fo; !¥» 
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ARISTOTLE 


1289 a p , > , / a ‘ ‘ 
Bao E€lLav AploTOKPAaTLaV moXuTetay, Tpets de Tas 


TovTwrv tapexBdoes, Tupavyida perv Paordreias 
a0 OAvyapxiav d€ dproroKparias OnpoKpatiav d€ 
mroAuretas, Kal mept prev dpusToKparias Kat Baov- 
detas elpy Tar (ro yap Tept THs apiorns mroAuretas 
Dewpijoat TAavTO Kal mepl ToUTWY éorly etrrety Tav 
ovoparu, BovAerat yap éxarépa Kat apeTry 
ouveorava KEeXopnynperny) ére b€ TL dtadépovow 
a5 dAAnjAwy apiotoxpatia Kat Baotreia Kai more det 
Baotrelav vopilew diwpiotar mpdtepov, Aowmov 
mept modAureias dueAfety tTHS TH KOW@ Tpoo- 
ayopevonevns OVvOpLatTt, Kat TEept TOV dw moX- 
TELov, dAvyapytias Te Ka SnpoKparias Kal TUpap- 
vidos. pavepov pev ovv Kal TOUTWY TY TrapeK- 2 
Bacewy Tis Xetpiorn Kal _deurepa tis. avayKy 
40 Yap THY pev THS mpusTns Kat Jevoratyns TapeKBaow 
elvau xetplorny, THY de aotAetav dvayKatov 7 
1289 b ToUvopa povov exew ovK ovcay 7 Oud, mrohhny 
brepoxnv elvar THVv Tod BacrevovTos: ware THY 
Tupavvida Xetplorny ovoay mAetoTov dmréy ew Tot - 
Tetas, devTEpov OE Ty oAvyapxiay (7 yap apioTo- 
Kpatia di€aryKer a dao TauvTns moAv THs mrohureias), 
5 peTpLwTaTyny Oe THY Snuoxpariav. 70) pev ovv 3 
Tes dmeprvato Kal TOV TpOoTEpov ovrws, ov pen 
Els TAUTO Brépas jpiy: exeivos fev yap ekpwve 
Tac@v pev ovo@y emeKdv, olov odAvyapxias TE 





* 7.e, roXtreia, * polity,’ which denotes not only a constitu- 
tion of any forms but also (like our term ‘constitutional 
government’) a particular form, viz., a republic, cf. Bk. III. 
c. v. § 2. 

6 The three forms of constitution last mentioned. 

€ Corruptio optimi pessima, a Socratic notion: ‘the men 
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constitutions as three, kingship, aristocracy and Four con- 
constitutional government, and the deviations from ee te bs 
these as three, tyranny from kingship, oligarchy from ‘iscussed. 
aristocracy and democracy from constitutional govern- 
ment, and about aristocracy and kingship we have 
spoken (for to study the best constitution is the same Book III. 
thing as to speak about the forms that bear those “° '“"™" 
names, since each of them means a system based on 
the qualification of virtue equipped with means), 
and as also the question what constitutes the differ- 
ence between aristocracy and kingship and when a 
royal government is to be adopted has been de- 
cided before, it remains to discuss the form of con- III. xi. 2. 
stitution designated by the name * common to them 
all, and the other forms, oligarchy, democracy and 

2 tyranny. Now it is manifest also which of these Their order 
deviations ® is the worst and which the second worst. % ™°"* 
For necessarily the deviation from the first and most 
divine must be the worst,° and kingship must of 
necessity either possess the name only, without 
really being kingship, or be based on the outstanding 
superiority of the man who is king ; so that tyranny 
being the worst form must be the one farthest 
removed from constitutional government, and olig- 
archy must be the second farthest (for aristocracy 
is widely separated from that constitution), while 

3 democracy must be the most moderate. An account 
of their relative merits has indeed already been 
given also by one of the former writers,? though not 
on the same principle as ours; for he inclined to 
judge that there were good varieties of all the forms, 


of the best natural gifts, when uneducated, are the worst,’ 
Xen. Mem. iv. 1. 3. 
¢ Plato, Politicus 302 a ff. 
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1289 b ~ \ ~ v , ’ 
xXpnotis Kat tav aAdwy, yepiorny Snpoxpariar, 


4% 4 5 ; € “a Lo s 3 
pavdrwy dé apiaTnyv, nuets d€ GAws TavTas EEnwapTn- 4 

4 2» / \ / \ > / » 

10 pévas elvai dapev, Kal BeATiw prev oAtyapxtav adAnv 

a e \ 

adAns ov Kadds éyew" A€yew, Arrov dé davAnv. 
b) \ ‘ \ ~ / / 3 / 
aAAa wept pev tis rova’Tns Kpicews adeicbw 
Ta viv: Hiv dé mp@rov pev dSiaiperéov mécat dia- 
dopat Tay oder, Eelep EoTLW Eldyn TAclova THS 
Te Onpokpatias Kal THs oAvyapyias, EmetTa Tis 

15 KOLVOTGTH, Kal Tis aipeTwTaTH ETA THY apioTny 
modTeiav, KaV et TLs GAAN TETUYNKEV APLOTOKPATLKY 
Kal ouveot@oa KaAds, add’ ov? rais mAciotats ap- 

/ 7 , 3 ” ‘\ ~ ” 
pdotTovoa TOoAcot, Tis eoTLW, EmetTa Kal THY AdAWwY 5 
Tis Tiow aiperr (TaXa yap Tots pev avayKaia Snpo- 

é “~ 3 4 “a > Lv ~ 
Kpatia paAAov oAvyapyias, Tots 8° avrn paddXov 
20 €KElVvNS), peTa O€ TADTA Tiva TpOTOV Set KaLaTaVaL 
\ 4 \ f 4 \ 
Tov BovAduevov tavtas Tas modTetas, éyw Se 
, 5 oe s \ i“ ? 
SnpoKpatias Te Ka’ exaotov eldos Kat madw oALy- 
apxias, TéAos O€, WavTwY TOUTWY OTaV TOLnowpEba 
GUVTOpLWws THY evdexyouevynv pveiav, TEeipaTéov éeT- 
aA / \ \ 4 / ~ 
eMGeiv tives POopat Kai tives GwTypiat THY TroAL- 
~ ~ ¢ 
25 TEL@VY Kal KOLA Kal ywpis EKaoTys, Kal dua Tivas 
airias Tatra pdadtora yivecbar méduxev. 
~ > > Ww 
Wl. Tod pév oty elvar mActous moditeias atriov 


bo! 


OTe TaONnS €oTl pépyn TAciw moAEwWS TOV apLOpor. 
mp@tov pev yap €€ oiki@v oavyKeysévas maoas 

0 Op@pyev Tas mddAe, emerTa TdaAw Tov’TOV TOU 
mAnBous Tovs peév evmdpous avayKatov elvat Tovs 
1 Richards: éyeccodd. 2 ov add. Coraes (cf. 1295 a 31 ff.). 
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for instance a good sort of oligarchy and so on, and 
that democracy was the worst among these, but the 

4 best among the bad varieties, whereas we say that 
the deviations are wholly wrong, and that it is not 
right to speak of one form of oligarchy as better than 
another, but only as less bad. But let us for the 
present dismiss the question of a classification of this 
nature. Our business is first to distinguish how many Contents 
different forms of the constitutions there are, assum- fy oe vL 
ing that there do exist several kinds of democracy 
and of oligarchy ; next, which form is most general, rv. iii-viti. 
and which most desirable after the best constitution, 'Y- © 
and also if there exists some other form that is 
aristocratic in nature and well constructed but not 
fitted to the largest number of cities, which this 

5 is; next, which of the other forms too is desirable 
for what people (since probably for some democracy !V. x.-x1it 
is necessary more than oligarchy, and for others 
oligarchy more than democracy); and after this, 
in what w ay should one proceed who wishes to set 800s 
up these constitutions, I mean the various forms of 
democracy and of oligarchy ; and finally, when as 
far as possible we have concisely touched upon all 
these questions, we must endeavour to review what 
are the agencies that destroy and what are those 
that preserve constitutions generally and each variety 
of constitution in particular, and what are the causes 
by which it is most natural for these events to be 
brought about. 

1 III. Now the reason of there being several forms 
of constitution is that every city has a considerable coal 
number of parts. For in the first place we see that in their { 
all the cities are composed of households, and then “isttibution 


of power by 
again that of this multitude some must necessarily rank and 
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5° amdpous Tovs d€ pécous, Kal TaY evTOpwY Oé 
Kal TeV dropov TO pev omhurucov TO de avorthov. 
Kat TOV [Lev yempytKov Ojov Op@pev_ ovTa, TOV om 
ayopatov, tov d€ Bdvavoor. Kat TOV yreopipv 
elol dtadopal Kat KaTa Tov 7AodTOV Kal TA peyeln 
THS ovatas (otov immotpogias, TOUTO yop ov 
padvov ity mAovrobvras qovety: Sidrep ent TOV 
apxaiwy xporwy doais moAcow ev tots inmous i) 
dvvapus Hv, oAvyapxiae mapa TOUTOLS joav: €Xp@VvTO 
de Tpos TOUS ToA€pous" Um7roLs mpos® TOUS dou 
yeitovas, otov *Epetptets Kat Xadkideis Kat 


40 Meyynres of emt Matavdpw Kat trav dAdAwv TroAAot 


1290 a 


5 


10 


TEpt THY “Aciay). ETL Tmpos Tats Kara TAobrov Ova 
popats €oTly 7 pev Kara yevos n d€ KAT’ aperiy, 
Kav et Tt On TovobToOv ETEpov elpyrar ToAEws elvau 
pépos ev Tots mepl THY aprotoKpariay (exet ‘yap 
duetAdpeba ek TéowY pep@v avayKaiwy €oTt maca 
mous) TOUTWY yap Tov [Lep@v OTE pev TAVTA [LET- 
éxeu THS Toduretas ote 0 eddrrw OTE be mew. 
pavepov Tolvuy ott mAEtous avayKatov elvat TroA- 
Telas €ldet Suapepovoas adAnhov: Kat ‘yap tabr’ 
elder dvageper Ta LEpy opav av7av. TOATELA [Lev 
yap 1 TOY apxav Taéis €oTi, TavTas® dé Ovavépov~ 
Tat mavres 7 7 Kara THY Ovvapuy TOV peTexovTa qj 
Kara Tw adbta@yv loornra Kowyy, Aéyun 8 olov TaYV 
amopwv  TaY evtdpwy 7 KoWHY TW apdotv.* 
dvaykatov dpa moAireias elvar tooa’tas doar TEP 


1 rro\duovs I’ (cf. 1330 a 18): modeutovs codd. 
: [7pés] Immisch (cf. ibid.). 
3 Richards: ravrny codd. 4 [j—dppotv] Ramus. 





@ This clause looks like an interpolation. 
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be rich and some poor and some between the two, 
and also of the rich and the poor the former class is 
heavy-armed and the latter without armour. And 
we see that one portion of the common people is 
agricultural, another engaged in trade and another 
mechanic. And the upper classes have distinctions 
also corresponding to their wealth and the amounts 
of their property (for example in a stud of horses— 
for it is not easy to rear horses without being rich, 
and this is why in ancient times there were oligarchies 
in all the states whose strength lay in their cavalry, 
and they used to use horses for their wars against 
their neighbours, as for instance did the Eretrians 
and Chalcidians and the people of Magnesia on the 
Maeander and many of the other Asiatic peoples). 
Moreover in addition to differences in wealth there is 
the difference of birth, and that in regard to virtue, 
and indeed any other similar distinction that in the 
discussion of aristocracy has been stated to constitute 
a part of the state (for there we distinguished how 
many necessary parts there are of which every state 
must consist); for sometimes all of these parts parti- 
cipate in the constitution and sometimes a smaller or 
a larger number of them. It is clear therefore that 
there must necessarily be several forms of constitu- 
tion differing in kind from one another, inasmuch as 
these parts differ in kind among themselves. For a 
constitution means the arrangement of the magistra- 
cies, and these all people distribute either according 
to the power of those who share political rights, or 
according to some common equality between them, 
I mean for example between the poor or between the 
rich, or some equality common to them both. It 
follows therefore that there are as many forms of 
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TALELS KATO Tas brrepoyas Ett Kat Kara TAS dta- 


popas TAY Hopi. padvora d€ Soxotow elvat duo, 4 
Kkalamep emt Tov TvEeuparav Aéyerar TA ev Bdpea 

15 Ta O€ voria, 7a 0 GAAa TovTwY TrapexBacets, ourw 
Kal TeV TroAureiay dvo, O7j40s Kal oAvyapyias THY 
yap dpuoroKpatiay THS odvyapxias eldos 7i0éaow 
ws ovoav dAvyapyiav Twa, Kal THY Kadoupevny 
Troduretav Onpoxpariay,’ womep €v Tos TVEVHLACL 
tov pev Cépupov rod Bopéov, TOO dé voTou TOV 

20 edpov. Opois 5 exer KQl TEepl Tas appovias, ws 
fact tues: Kal yap eKet rievrat elon dvo, THY 
Swpiori Kal THY ppvytoti, Ta S€ GAXa ouvrdypara, 
7a, prev Awpra Ta dé Dovyia Kadodow. pahiora prev 5 
ovv eiwlacw otTws drroAapBavew mept T@Y TroX- 
TEL@V" dAnG€arepov dé Kal BeArvov ws jets duetAo- 

25 [Lev duotv ua putas ovons THs Kaas ouveoTnKvias 
Tas dAAas elvau mapexBdcers, Tas pee THS ED KE- 
Kpay.evns [appovias |? Tas d€ THIS apiorns moXuTetas, 
6 \eyapxuxas pe Tas auvTovTépas Kal OcoToTLKW- 
Tépas Tas 8 avewévas Kal padakas SypotiKds. 

80 Od det 8€é riBevan OnpoKpariay, Kabamep etw0aci 6 
Twes viv, amrds OUTWS, OTTOv KUpLov TO mA70os 
(Kai yap ev tais dAvyapyiais Kat mavraxob TO 
mAéov }Hépos KUpLov), ovd oAtyapyiay O7rov KUpLol 
oAtyot Tijs mroAuretas. Et yap einoay ot mavres 

85 ytAvot Kal TpLaKdatol, Kal TOUTWY ot xiALoL TAOYOLOL, 


1 Syuoxparias Richards: <rfs> dnu. ? ed. 
2 apuovias secl. Immisch. 





¢ Aristotle refers to this view in Meteorologica 364 a 19, 
saying that west winds are classed with north and east winds 
with south, because wind from the setting sun is cooler and 
from the rising sun warmer. He notes that north and south 
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constitution as there are modes of arrangement 
according to the superiorities and the differences of 

4 thesections. But the forms mostly are thought to be Usual 
two—just as in the case of the winds we speak of some ges 
as north and some as south and regard the rest as “riticized. 
deviations from these,? so also of constitutions there 
are held to be two forms, democracy and oligarchy ; 
for men reckon aristocracy as a kind of oligarchy 
because it is oligarchy of a sort, and what is called 
constitutional government as democracy, Just as in 
the case of the winds they reckon the west wind 
as a kind of north wind and the east wind as a 
kind of south wind. And the case is similar with 
musica] modes, as some people say : for there too they 
posit two kinds, the Dorian mode and the Phrygian, 
and call the other scales some of them Dorian 

5 and the others Phrygian. For the most part there- 
fore they are accustomed to think in this way about 
the constitutions ; but it is truer and better to class 
them as we did,and assuming that there are two well- c. it 
constructed forms, or else one, to say that the others 
are deviations, some from the well-blended constitu- 
tion and the others from the best one, the more tense 
and masterful constitutions being oligarchic and the 
relaxed and soft ones demotic. 

6 But it is not right to define democracy, as some Democracy 
people are in the custom of doing now, merely as the Giigarchy 
constitution in which the multitude is sovereign (for defined. 
even in oligarchies and everywhere the majority is 
sovereign) nor oligarchy as the constitution in which 
a few are sovereign over the government. For if the 
whole number were thirteen hundred, and a thousand 


winds are the most frequent, ib. 361.46: this may have sug- 
gested the idea that they were the typical winds. 
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A ~ “~ ~ 
Kal py preTadudotev apyhs Tots TpiaKoatots Kal 
4 ? / > \ > e f 3 A 
mevyaw éeAevlépos oto Kai TadAAa opoiots, ovfeils 
av dain dnuoKxpateicbat TovTovs: opoiws dé Kal 
3 ~ 
el mévyres prev oAtyo. elev, Kpeirrovs b€ TaY 
ev7dpwv TAEdvwY ovTwV, ovdEels av dAvyapxiav 
mpocayopevoetey ovde THY ToLa’THY Ef Tots aAXoLs* 
ovo. mAovoiots py petein TOV Tyidv. padAdor 
~ ¢ ? 
Towuv AeKTéov oTt SHuos pév Eat GTav ot eAcv- 
Gepot Kvptor Wow oAvyapxia 5° étav ot mAovatot, 
> 4 U A 4 \ s A > 
aAAa avpBaiver tods pev mtoAXods elvat tous 6 
3 4 3 , 4 \ A , ? 
odiyous, eAevAepor prev yap modAdoi wAovavor 6 
GXiyo.. Kal yap av ef Kata péyefos SueveéuovTo 
A} 3 / a ? 3 / f gM" ‘ 
Tas apxas, WoTEp EV Atfomia pact TWES,' 7 Kara 
KdMos, oAvyapxta Wy av, dAtyov yap TO mARGos 
Kal TO TOV Kahay Kal TO Tov peyadow. ov pLnV 
an’ ovde TOUTOLS [LOvOV iKavas EXEL duwptoba 
Tas moXretas TAUTAS" GAN’ éret mActova pLopta 
Kal Too O7jou Kad THs oAvyapxias eloilv, ETt dta- 
Anmtéov ws our av ot erevOepor dXtyot ovres 
mAcvovwv Kat pn eAcvdépwv apxywat dios, otov 
? 3 / ~ 3 ~ ? , ‘ 3 / > 4 
ev AzoAAwvia 7H €v TO “loviw Kai é€v Onpa (ev Tov- 
TwY yap ExaTépa TMV TOAEwY ev Tats TYyLats HoaV 
duadépovtes Kar evyeverav Kal Tp@To KaTa- 
oXovres TAS drouKxtas, oAtyou ores Troha), OUT av 
ot mAovavou dua TO Kara mAnbos UmrEpeXeL, Ojos," 
? / 
oiov €v Kodogaive TO Tadaov (e€Kel yap EKEKTIVTO 
‘ A 
paxpav ovaiav of mAciouvs mpiv yevéofar Tov 76- 


2 zodXots Richards. 2 rivas ? Susemihl. 
3 6dcyapxia Bojesen. 





¢ e.g. Herodotus iii. 20. 
> 7.e, those of citizen birth. 
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of these were rich and did not give the three hundred 
poor a share in the government although they were 
free-born and like themselves in all other respects, 
no one would say that this people was governed 
democratically ; and similarly also if there were few 
poor, but these more powerful than the rich who were 
more numerous, no one would call such a government 
a democracy either, if the other citizens being rich 
7 had no share in the honours. Rather therefore ought 
we to say that it is a democracy when the free are 
sovereign and an oligarchy when the rich are, but 
that it comes about that the sovereign class in a 
democracy is numerous and that in an oligarchy 
small because there are many men of free birth and 
few rich. For otherwise, suppose people assigned 
the offices by height, as some persons @ say is done in 
Ethiopia, or by beauty, that would be an oligarchy, 
because both the handsome and the tall are few in 
8 number. Nevertheless it is not enough to define 
these constitutions even by wealth and free birth 
only ; but inasmuch as there are more elements than 
one both in democracy and in oligarchy, we must add 
the further distinction that neither is it a democracy 
if the free® being few govern the majority who are 
not of free birth, as for instance at Apollonia on the 
Ionian Gulf and at Thera (for in each of these cities 
the offices of honour were filled by the specially 
noble families who had been the first settlers of the 
colonies, and these were few out of many), nor is it 
a democracy ° if the rich rule because they are in a 
majority, as in ancient times at Colophon (for there 
the majority of the population owned large property 
¢ Perhaps the Greek should be altered here to give ‘an 

oligarchy.’ 
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4 3 > ” 
Aenov tov mpos Avdovs), aA éort Snpoxparia 
A cd 
pev oTav ot eAcdb por Kal amopot mAEious OVTES 
¢ e 
KUpLoL THs apxiis Mow, ohuyapxia 5° orav ot 
20 wAovatoe Kal _ By EveoTEpoL dXtyou Ovres. 
“ 3. hf 
“Ore prev odv moAtretat mAcious, Kal du’ HY atTLav, 9 
wv tA ~ A / 
etpny7au: dvo74 d€ metus TOV etpnpeveny, Kal Ties 
Kal dia Ti, Aéywpev apynv AaBovres THY etpnpevny 
TpOTEpov. oporoyodpev yap vx ev [2€pos aAAa 
2 TtAcww maoav éyew mordw. womep odv et Cwou 
J ~ # ~ nv 3 / 
mponpovucba Aafety cidn, mp@rov av amroduvpt- 
be a ~ ~ 4 
Copev OTEp avayKatov may exe €@ov (olov Evid 
TE Tév atoOnryptov Kal TO THs TpodHs €pyaorucov 
i SextiKov, otov o7opa Kat KolAlav, mpos be 
TOUTOLS, Oils KLVEtTAL Lopiots EKQOTOV avT@v), € i 10 
Vl “a woo , 4 > > , 
30 de’ tooatra ety’ pdovov, TovTwv O° elev She! 
A ? 
(Aéyw 8° ofov ordparos Twa TAEiw yevn Kat KotALas 
Kat TMV aloOnrnpiwy, ert d€ Kal TOV KIVyTLKOV 
popiwv), 6 THs avlevEews THS TOUTWY apLOuos e& 
avayKns mouoe TAciw yévn Cawv (ov yap olov 
te tavTov Cdov éxew mAciovs oropatos diapopas, 
¢ ? \ 99? ” @ > ~ , 
Opoiws d€ 00d WTtwv), wa orav AnPAadat TovTwY 
MAVTES OL EvOEYOpEVOL OVVdVAOLOL TOLHOOVOLW «iO 
~ % ~ ¢€ 
Cwov, Kat tooadr’ eidn tod Caiov Goaimep at 
aulevéeis TOV dvayKaiwy popiwy eioiv—rov avrov 1 
\ ~ A 
67° tpdmov Kal TOV eipyuevwv ToAITEL@V. Kal yap 
€ , b > C2UN > > > ~ , 
at wore odK €€ évds GAN’ ex TOAADY ovyKewrTat 


3 


on 


1 6¢ Thurot: 6) aut det codd. 
2 cin Newman: eidn codd. 3 6m Coraes: 6¢ codd. 





@ See § 1. 
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before the war against the Lydians took place), but 
it isa democracy when those who are free are in the 
majority and have sovereignty over the government, 
and an oligarchy when the rich and more well born 
are few and sovereign. 

9 Jthas then been stated that there are several forms right 
of constitution, and what is the cause of this; but sat 
let us take the starting-point that was laid down Piato) 
before ¢ and say that there are more forms than those {P. Site. 
mentioned, and what these forms are, and why they 
vary. For we agree that every state possesses not 
one part but several. Therefore just as, in case we 
intended to obtain a classification of animals, we 
should first define the properties necessarily belonging 
to every animal (for instance some of the sense- 
organs, and the machinery for masticating and for 
receiving food, such as a mouth and a stomach, 
and in addition to these the locomotive organs of 

10 the various species), and if there were only so many 
necessary parts, but there were different varieties 
of these (1 mean for instance certain various kinds 
of mouth and stomach and sensory organs, and also 
of the locomotive parts as well), the number of poss- 
ible combinations of these variations will necessarily 
produce a variety of kinds of animals (for it is not 
possible for the same animal to have several different 
sorts of mouth, nor similarly of ears either), so that 
when all the possible combinations of these are taken 
they will all produce animal species, and there will 
be as many species of the animal as there are com- 

11 binations of the necessary parts :—so in the same 

way also we shall classify the varieties of the con- 
stitutions that have been mentioned. For states 
also are composed not of one but of several parts, as 
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4 3 3 nw ~ 
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4 ~ , A \ 4 
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4 ~ \ 
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> / A ¢ 4 A \ ~ > »” 
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i) 4 
d€ eipntar. dynol yap 6 LwKpaTyns eK TETTApWV 
~ a A 
Tv dvaykaotatwy moAw ovyKeicba, reyes dé 
\ 
TovTous UddavTnv Kal yewpyov Kal OKUTOTOMOV Kat 
: , 
oltKodoov: aA dé mpooTiOnaw, ws ovy avTapKwv 
a s 
TovTwy, yaAdKéa Kal Tovs emi Tols avayKatots 
\ 
Bockypaow, et. 0° Eumropdv Te Kal KamnAov. Kal 
~ “~ 4 
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~ 3 > > ~ ~ ~ ” 
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~ \ A 
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—. 





* Plato, Rep. ii. 369 B-371 E. 
> i.e. the first sketch of the City-state, loc. cit. 
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has been said often. One of these parts therefore 
is the mass of persons concerned with food who are 
called farmers, and second is what is called the 
mechanic class (and this is the group engaged in the 
arts without which it is impossible for a city to be 
inhabited, and some of these arts are indispensably 
necessary, while others contribute to luxury or noble 
living), and third is a commercial class (by which I 
mean the class that is engaged in selling and buying 
and in wholesale and retail trade), and fourth is the 
class of manual labourers, and the fifth class is the 
one to defend the state in war, which is no less in- 
dispensable than the others if the people are not to 
become the slaves of those who come against them ; 
for surely it is quite out of the question that it should 
be proper to give the name of state to a community 
that is by nature a slave, for a state is self-sufficient, 
but that which is a slave is not self-sufficient. There- 
fore the statement made in the Republic? is witty 
but not adequate. For Socrates says that the most 
necessary elements of which a state is composed are 
four, and he specifies these as a weaver, a farmer, a 
shoemaker and a builder; and then again he adds, 
on the ground that these are not self-sufficient, a 
copper-smith and the people to look after the neces- 
sary live-stock, and in addition a merchant and a 
retail trader. These elements together constitute 
the full complement of his first city,? implying that 
every city is formed for the sake of the necessaries of 
life and not rather for the sake of what is noble, and 
that it has equal need of bothshoemakers and farmers ; 
13 but the warrior class he does not assign to it until as 

the territory is increased and comes into contact 

with that of the neighbours they are brought into 
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1 xexwptopévos ¥ Richards. 2 cal 7d ed.: xal codd. 
3 yiverbar ed.: yevéoOar codd. 





¢ The first four classes and the military and judicial. 
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war. But yet even among the four partners or what- 
ever their number be there must necessarily be some- 
body to assign justice and to judge their claims; 
inasmuch therefore as one would count the soul of 
an animal to be more a part of it than the body, so 
also the factors in states corresponding to the soul 
must be deemed to be parts of them more than those 
factors which contribute to necessary utility,—the 
former being the military class and the class that 
plays a part in judicial justice, and in addition to 
these the deliberative class, deliberation being a 
function of political intelligence. And it makes no 
difference to the argument whether these functions 
are held by special classes separately or by the same 
14 persons ; for it often happens for the same men to 
be both soldiers and farmers. Hence inasmuch as 
both groups * of classes must be counted parts of the 
state, it is clear that the heavy-armed soldiery at 
any rate » must be a part of the state. Anda seventh 
class is the one that serves the community by means 
of its property, the class that we call the rich. And an 
eighth is the class of public servants, that is, those 
who serve in the magistracies, inasmuch as without 
rulers it is impossible for a city to exist ; it is there- 
fore necessary that there should be some men who 
are able to govern and who render this service to the 
state either continuously or in turn. And there 
remain the classes which we happen to have defined 
just before, the deliberative class and the one that 
judges the claims of litigants. If therefore it is 
proper for the states to have these functions per- 
formed, and well and justly performed, it is necessary 


® Lower grades of the forces may be excluded from citizen- 
ship, e.g. the rowers of the triremes (see below, 1376 b 15). 
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1 dperiis ris Richards: dperfjs codd. 
2 ro\rrayv ? Richards. 3 udva Wilamowitz. 





@ Cf, iii, 11, 12 fin. 
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for there also to be some men possessing virtue in the 

15 form of political excellence. Now as to the other Some 
capacities many people think that it is possible for Sveriap bat 
them to be possessed in combination, for example, = sont 
for the same men to be the soldiers that defend the hence 
state in war and the farmers that till the land and Oilgarehy 
the artizans, and also the councillors and judges, and Democracy 
indeed all men claim to possess virtue and think oe 
themselves capable of filling most of the offices of forms. 
state ; but it is not possible for the same men to 
be poor and rich. Hence these seem to be in the 
fullest sense the parts of the state, the rich and the 
poor. And also the fact that the rich are usually 
few and the poor many makes these two among the 
parts of the state appear as opposite sections; so 
that the superior claims ¢ of these classes are even 
made the guiding principles upon which constitutions 
are constructed, and it is thought that there are two 
forms of constitution, democracy and oligarchy. 

1 IV. That there are then several forms of constitu- Varieties of 
tion, and what are the reasons for this, has been QUg*thY 
stated before ; let us now say that there are several! Democracy 
varieties both of democracy and of oligarchy. And 
this is clear even from what has been said already. 

For there are several classes both of the people and 
of those called the notables ; for instance classes of 
the people are, one the farmers, another the class 
dealing with the arts and crafts, another the com- 
mercial class occupied in buying and selling and 
another the one occupied with the sea—and this 
is divided into the classes concerned with naval 
warfare, with trade, with ferrying passengers and 
with fishing (for each of these classes is extremely 
numerous in various places, for instance fishermen 
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1 §’ év Susemihl (autem in Guil.): év codd. 
2 Sylburg: érépou codd. 
3 tmdpyew codd. plerique, dpyew Victorius (cf. 1318 a 7). 


4 sec). Coraes. 
5 +6 Schlosser (cf. 1315 b 6 seq., ed.): GAAO 6é 76 Codd. 
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at Tarentum and Byzantium, navy men at Athens 
the mercantile class at Aegina and Chios, and the 
ferryman-class at Tenedos), and in addition to these 
the hand-working class and the people possessing 
little substance so that they cannot live a life of 
leisure, also those that are not free men of citizen 
parentage on both sides, and any other similar class 
of common people; while among the notables 
wealth, birth, virtue, education, and the distinctions 
that are spoken of in the same group as these, form 
the classes. 

The first kind of democracy therefore is the one 
which receives the name chiefly in respect of equality. 
For the law of this sort of democracy ascribes equality 
to the state of things in which the poor have no more 
prominencethan therich, and neither classis sovereign, 
but both are alike; for assuming that freedom is 
chiefly found in a democracy, as some persons suppose, 
and also equality, this would be so most fully when to 
the fullest extent all alike share equally in the govern- 
ment. And since the people are in the majority, and 
a resolution passed by a majority is paramount, this 


3 must necessarily be a democracy. This therefore is 


one kind of democracy, where the offices are held on 
property-qualifications, but these low ones, although 
it is essential that the man who acquires the specified 
amount should have the right to hold office, and the 
man who loses it should not hold office. And another 
kind of democracy is for all the citizens that are not 
open to challenge? to have a share in office, but for the 
law to rule ; and another kind of democracy is for all 
to share in the offices on the mere qualification of 


* z.¢. on the score of birth, cf. c. v. § 4. 
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1 ed.: 66 codd. 


9 Iliad, ii. 204. 
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being a citizen, but for the law to rule. Another 
kind of democracy is where all the other regulations 
are the same, but the multitude is sovereign and not 
4 the law; and this comes about when the decrees of 
the assembly over-ride the law. This state of things 
is brought about by the demagogues; for in the 
‘states under democratic government guided by law 
a demagogue does not arise, but the best classes of 
citizens are in the most prominent position; but 
where the laws are not sovereign, then demagogues 
arise ; for the common people become a single com- 
posite monarch, since the many are sovereign not as 
individuals but collectively. Yet what kind of demo- 
cracy Homer? means by the words ‘no blessing is 
the lordship of the many ’—whether he means this 
kind or when those who rule as individuals are more 
5 numerous, is not clear. However, a people of this 
sort, as being monarch, seeks to exercise monarchic 
rule through not being ruled by the law, and becomes 
despotic, so that flatterers are held in honour. And 
a democracy of this nature is comparable to.the 
tyrannical form of monarchy, because their spirit is 
the same, and both exercise despotic control over the 
better classes, and the decrees voted by the assembly 
are like the commands issued in a tyranny, and the 
demagogues and the flatterers are the same people 
or a corresponding class, and either set has the 
very strongest influence with the respective ruling 
power, the flatterers with the tyrants and the dem- 
6 agogues with democracies of this kind. And these 
men cause the resolutions of the assembly to be 
supreme and not the laws, by referring all things to 
the people; for they owe their rise to greatness to 
the fact that the people is sovereign over all things 
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1 <réy xabdX\ov> wavtTwv Richards. 
* Madvig: 7H codd. 
3 trepov 6 ed.: &repov codd. 
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while they are sovereign over the opinion of the 
people, for the multitude believes them. Moreover 
those who bring charges against the magistrates say 
that the people ought to judge the suits, and the 
people receive the invitation gladly, so that all the 

7 magistracies are put down. And it would seem to 
be a reasonable criticism to say that such a demo- 
cracy is not a constitution at all; for where the laws 
do not govern there is no constitution, as the law 
ought to govern all things while the magistrates 
control particulars, and we ought to judge this to be 
constitutional government; if then democracy really 
is one of the forms of constitution, it is manifest that 
an organization of this kind, in which all things are 
administered by resolutions of the assembly, is not 
even a democracy in the proper sense, for it is 
impossible for a voted resolution to be a universal 
rule. 

Let this be our discussion of the different kinds of 
democracy. 

LV. Of the kinds of oligarchy, one is for the magis- Four 
tracies to be appointed from property-assessments so Otcirehy. 
high that the poor who are the majority have no 
share in the government, but for the man who 
acquires the requisite amount of property to be 
allowed to take part in it; another is when the 
magistracies are filled from high assessments and the 
magistrates themselves elect to fill vacancies (so that 
if they do so from all the citizens of this assessment, 
this appears rather to be of the nature of an aristo- 
eracy, but if from a particular section of them, it is 
oligarchical); another variety of oligarchy is when 
son succeeds father in office; and a fourth kind is 
when the hereditary system just mentioned exists 
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1 Richards : peraBaddovrtes. 


* Government controlled by a few powerful families. Cf. 
Thue. iii. 62. 4, where the Thebans say, ‘ In those days our 
state was not governed by an oligarchy that granted equal 
justice to all, nor yet by a democracy ; the power was in the 
hands of a small cabal (Svvacreia éd\lywy dvdpdv), than which 
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and-also the magistrates govern and not the law. 
This among oligarchies is the form corresponding to 
tyranny among monarchies and to the form of demo- 
cracy about which we spoke last among democracies, 
and indeed oligarchy of this sort has the special name 
of dynasty.? 

2 So many therefore are the kinds of oligarchy and Non. 
of democracy ; but it must not escape notice that in Sete siodn 
many places it has come about that although the con- due t cir. 
stitution as framed by the laws is not democratic, yet 
owing to custom and the social system it is democrati- 
cally administered, and similarly by a reverse process 
in other states although the legal constitution is more 
democratic, yet by means of the social system and 
customs it is carried on rather as an oligarchy. This 
occurs chiefly after alterations of the constitutions 
have taken place ; for the people do not change over 
to the new system immediately but are content at 
the first stages to gain small advantages from the 
other party, so that the previously existing laws con- 
tinue although power is in the hands of the party 
that changed the constitution. 

3 And that these various kinds of democracy and Process of 
oligarchy exist is manifest from the actual things (ocr 
that have been said. For necessarily either all the the four 
parts of the population that have been mentioned Democracy, 
must have a share in the government, or some and 
not others. When therefore the farmer class and 
the class possessed of moderate property is sovereign 
over the government, they govern according to laws ; 
for they have a livelihood if they work, but are not 
able to be at leisure, so that they put the law in 


nothing is more opposed to law or to true political order, or 
more nearly resembles a tyranny’ (Jowett). 
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1 dvayxatoraras |’. 2 §:0—peréxew om. TMP?. 
3 xextynuévos 2 ed. : xrwuévos Victorius. 
§ [éteivac] Thurot. 5 Spengel: aipeoiv codd. 


6 uévroe rovs Richards. 


@ 4,.e, revenues from abroad; the poor can only attend often 
if paid for attendance, and this can only be financed if the 
state has income from tribute or foreign property. 
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control and hold the minimum of assemblies neces- 
sary; and the other persons have the right to take 
part when they haveacquired the property-assessment 
fixed by the laws, so that to take part in the govern- 
ment is open to all who have got that amount of 
property ; since for it not to be open to everybody 
on any terms at all is a characteristic of oligarchy, 
but then on the other hand it is impossible for it to 
be open to them to have leisure if there are no 
revenues.? This then is one kind of democracy for these 
4reasons. Another kind is due to the distinction that 
comes next: it is possible that all the citizens not 
liable to objection on the score of birth may have 
the right to take part in the assembly, but may 
actually take part only when they are able to be at 
leisure ; hence in a democracy of this nature the 
laws govern because there is no revenue. A third 
kind is when all those who are free men have the 
right to take part in the government yet do not 
do so because of the aforesaid reason, so that it 
follows that in this form of democracy also the law 
5 governs. And a fourth kind of democracy is the one 
that has been the last in point of time to come into 
existence in the states. Because the states have 
become much greater than the original ones and 
possess large supplies of revenue, while all the 
citizens have a share in the government because of 
the superiority ® of the multitude, all actually take 
part in it and exercise their citizenship because even 
the poor are enabled to be at leisure by receiving 
pay. Indeed the multitude in this kind of state has 
avery great deal of leisure, for they are not hampered 
at all by the care of their private affairs, but the rich 


> Of. 1288 a 20 ff. 
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optation ; or the words may mean ‘ they make the law ruler.’ 
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are, so that often they take no part in the assembly 
nor in judging lawsuits. Owing to this the multitude 
of the poor becomes sovereign over the government, 
instead of the laws. Such in number and in nature 
are the kinds of democracy that these causes neces- 
6 sarily bring into existence. To turn to the varieties and of the 
° four kiudsot 
of oligarchy, when more men possess property, but ojigarchy. 
less of it and not a very large amount, this is the first 
form of oligarchy; for they allow the man that 
acquires property the right to participate, and be- 
cause there is a large number of persons participating 
in the government it necessarily follows that not the 
men but the law is sovereign (for the farther removed 
they are from monarchy, and as they have not so 
much property as to be idle and neglect it, nor yet 
so little as to be kept at the expense of the state, 
they are compelled to call upon the law to rule in- 
7 stead of ruling themselves). But then if the owners 
of the properties are fewer than those who owned 
them previously, and own more, the second form of 
oligarchy comes into being; for as they become 
stronger they claim to have a larger share, and there- 
fore they themselves select those from among the rest 
of the citizens who go into the government, but as 
they are not yet strong enough to rule without law 
8 they make the law conform with this. And if they 
carry matters further by becoming fewer and holding 
larger properties, there comes about the third advance 
in oligarchy, which consists in their keeping the offices 
in their own hands, but under a law enacting that 
they are to be hereditary. And when finally they 
attain very great pre-eminence by their wealth 
and their multitude of friends, a dynasty of this 
nature is near to monarchy, and men become 
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mpos THY mToALTElav elol THY adTaV)* od pene arn’ 
Eloi TivEes al mpds TE Tas OALyapyoupEevas EXOUoL 
dvagopds [kat Kadobvrat dproroKpariar]! Kau mpos 
tiv Kadoupervny moAurelav, Smov ye pn Lovov 
amour ivdny aAAd. Kal apioTivdny aipodvrat Tas 
dpxas: aUTY 7 moATeEta Suapeper TE  appotv Kal 
GpLaTroKpariKy Kahetrac. Kal yap ev Tis: Ta) 
ToLoupevats Kowny émuyreAccay apeThs elo opws 

1 secl. Jackson. 





¢ We now pass from the varieties of Oligarchy and of 
Democracy to those of the other actually existing constitu- 
tions, Aristocracy so-called and Constitutional Government. 
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supreme instead of the law; and this is the fourth 
kind of oligarchy, the counterpart of the last kind of 
democracy. 
9 Furthermore? there are two constitutions by the Constitu. 
side of democracy and oligarchy, one? of which is Qo¢ernment 
counted by everybody and has been referred to as really a fifth 


one of the four forms of constitution (and the four unite. 
meant are monarchy, oligarchy, democracy and fourth {225 {%.. 
the form called aristocracy), but there is a fifth, 
entitled by the common name of them all (for it is 
called constitutional government), but as it does not 
often occur it is overlooked by those who try to 
ennumerate the forms of constitution, and they use 
the four names only (as does Plato) in the list of 

10 constitutions. Now the name of aristocracy is secondary 

indeed properly given to the constitution that we Si Quy 

discussed in our first discourses® (for it is right to 

apply the name ‘aristocracy —' government of the 

best ’—only to the constitution of which the citizens 

are best in virtue absolutely and not merely good 

men in relation to some arbitrary standard, for 

under it alone the same person is a good man and a 

good citizen absolutely, whereas those who are good 

under the other constitutions are good relatively to 

their own form of constitution) ; nevertheless there 

are also some constitutions that have differences 

both in comparison with oligarchically governed 

states and with what is termed constitutional govern- 

ment, inasmuch as in them they elect the officials 

not only by wealth but also by goodness ; this form 

of constitution differs from both and is called aristo- 

cratic. For even in the states that do not pay any 

public attention to virtue there are nevertheless 


> i.e. aristocracy. BROT 12a1e 235, 12s0 beat. 
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1298 b 3 
e “ \ “~ “a 
Tives of evdoKYLODVTES Kal SoKODVTES elvat EmLELKEts. 


15 O7rov ov 7 TroAureto, Brerres eis TE TAobrov kal 
apeTnv Kal Ofjiov, olov ev Kapyndon, avTn api 
OTOKPATLKT) €oTw: Kal ev als eis 7a bv0 jLovov, olov 
7 Aaxedarpoviey, els Te’ aperny Kat SHpov, Kat 
éore pikes t&v Sto TovTwy, SnuoKpatias TE Kal 
dperis. dpiorokpatias pev ody mapa THV mporny 

20 THY dpiorny modretav tTadta dvo «lon, Kal TpiTov 
daar THS KaAouperns ToAtTElas péTovaL mpos THV 
ddvyapxiav paMov. 

VI. Aotzov 8 éorly mpty mrept TE THS Ovopa- 1 
Copevns moAuTetas etmeiy Kal epi sTupavvidos. 
eval apev 5° ouTws ovK ovcaY ovre Tavrny TrapeK- 
Baow OUTE TAS apre pybeioas dpiaToxparias, OTL 

25 TO [Lev ddnbes ma@oar SinuaptyKact TIS opborarns 
modtreias, emeita KaTtaptOpodvrat pera TOUTWY, 
clot T adrav attra. mapexBacets, womep ev Tots 
Kar’ apxny elope. TeAevratov d€ mept Tupavvidos 
evAoyov eoTt mroujoactat pvetav dua TO TACHV 

80 Hxvora TAVTHY elvat ToAreiav, nuiv Sé THY wEeGodov 
elvat rept Trodreias. 

Av’ ay fev ovv aittay TéeTAKTaL TOV TpoTrov Tob- 
TOV, elpyrat: viv oe SetKTEOV mpiv mept ToAtteias. 
pavepwrepa yap oO dvvapus avris Siwpropeveny Ov 2 
TeEpt ddvyapxias KQL SnpoKpatias: éoTt yap u) 
morreta ws amAds eimety pitts o vyapxias Kal 

35 Snuoxpatias. elwOacr Sé Kadcly tas pev aro- 


1 re post dperiw codd. cet. (sed cf. 1. 14 et 1296 b 17). 





¢ See 1279 b 4 ff. Actual aristocracies are a falling-off 
from the Aristocracy and Polity is a decline from Monarchy 
and Aristocracy; but they are not deviations in the echnieat 
sense. 
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some men that are held in high esteem and are 
thought worthy of respect. Where then the con- 
stitution takes in view wealth and virtue as well as 
the common people, as for instance at Carthage, this 
is of the nature of an aristocracy ; and so also are 
the states, in which the constitution, like that of 
Sparta, takes in view two of these things only, virtue 
and the common people, and there is a mingling of 
these two factors, democracy and virtue. These 
then are two kinds of aristocracy beside the first, 
which is the best constitution, and a third kind is 
those instances of what is called constitutional 
government that incline more in the direction of 
oligarchy. 

1 VI. Itremains for us to speak about what is termed 
constitutional government and also about tyranny. 
Though neither the former nor the aristocracies 
spoken of just now are really deviations, we have 
classed them thus because in actual truth they have 
all fallen away from the most correct constitution, 
and consequently are counted with the deviation- 
forms, and those are deviations from them, as we 
said in our remarks at the beginning.* Tyranny is 
reasonably mentioned last because it is the least 
constitutional of all governments, whereas our investi- 
gation is about constitutional government. 

Having then stated the reason for this mode of Constitu 
classification, we have now to set forth our view Gore ament 

2 about constitutional government. For its meaning 4 blend of 
is clearer now that the characteristics of oligarchy and 
and democracy have been defined ; since constitu- Pemecracy, 
tional government is, to put it simply, a mixture of 
oligarchy and democracy. But people customarily 
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1298 b 3, ¢ A ‘ ; , A) 
KAwovoas Ws T1pOs THY OnfoKpaTiay ToALTElas, TAS 


BY \ ‘ > , aA Pd] 4 ‘ 
€ pos THY OAvyapxiav waGAAov aptaToKpaTias, dia 
TO paddov axodovbetv maideiav Kai evyeverav Tots 
eUmopwTépots, eTe d€ SoKodaW ExEW ot EVTOpoL 
e 4 ¢ 9 ~ 3 ~ @ ‘ ‘ 
Gv eveKev of adtKodvTes adtKodaw: Ofev Kal Kadovs 
40 Kayabovs Kal yywpipous TOUTOUS Tpoca‘yopevovow. 
¢ U ‘ ‘ 

Emel ovv 7» aptotokpatia BovAerat TH vbrepoyny 3 

~ eee ~ ~ \ 
amovepew Tos apioTrots THY moAtTaY, Kal Tas 
3 4, > 4 9 ~ ~ 9 “~ 
oAvyapxias elvai dacw é€k Tov Kadd@v Kayalav 
~ “a > “~ > a \ b) 
12942 wdAAov. dSoxet 5° elvat t&v advvatwy TO e€dv- 
a \ ee , / 2\\ 8 
vopetobar THv pn’ aptotoKpaToupevny moAw adAdd 
TOV POKPATOVPLEVHNV, OMoiws. d€ Kal aptoToKpaTet- 
cba THv pH edvowovperny. ovdK é€oTt Sé edvopia 
\ > “A A A , A ‘OQ a o€ } \ 
TO €U KetaPat Tovs vopous pn TreGecbar Sé. S10 
, \ > , € r 4 i \ 4 

piav prev evdvopiav brroAnmTEéov elvat TO mretVecBau 


n 


Tots Kelwevolts vouots, éTépay 5é TO KaADs KetaPar 
Tovs vduovs ois éeupevovow (€oTr yap meWecBbat 
Kal KaK@s Keyevois). TovTo 6 EevdéxeTar dSiyds* 
1) yap Tots apiorots THY Evdexopéevwy adtots 7 Tots 
amas dpiorois. Sokel dé aptoroKpaTia pv elvar 4 
10 pidAvoTra TO Tas Tyas veveunoOa Kat’ apeTHY: 
dpioTokpatias prev yap opos apeTy, oAvyapyxias dé 
mAodros, SHpov 8 €Aevbepia (To 8’ 6 Te av dd€y 
Tois mAcioow év macals Urapxel, Kal yap ev oALy- 
apxia Kal éy dpioTroKparia Kai év dypos 6 TL av 
d0&n TH mAclore péper THY peTEXOVTWY THs ToAL- 
15 Telas TOOT €aTi KUpLov). év pev odv Tats mArElaTaLS 


1 uy hic Thurot: post 7d codd. 
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give the name of constitutional government only to 
those among such mixed constitutions that incline 
towards democracy, and entitle those that incline 
more towards oligarchy aristocracies, because educa- 
tion and good birth go more with the wealthier 
classes, and also the wealthy are thought to have 
already the things to get which wrongdoers commit 
wrong; owing to which people apply the terms 
‘gentry’ and ‘notabilities’ to the rich. Since and akin to 
therefore aristocracy means the assignment of the ““*°™*% 
highest place to the best of the citizens, oligarchies 
also are said to be drawn rather from the gentry. 
And it seems an impossibility for a city governed 
not by the aristocracy but by the base to have well- 
ordered government, and similarly also for a city that 
has not a well-ordered government to be governed 
aristocratically. But to have good laws enacted but 
not obey them does not constitute well-ordered 
government. Hence one form of good government 
must be understood to consist in the laws enacted 
being obeyed, and another form in the laws which 
the citizens keep being well enacted (for it is possible 
to obey badly enacted laws). And for laws to be 
well enacted is possible in two ways: they must 
either be the best laws possible for the given people 
4 or the best absolutely. But aristocracy in the fullest 
senseseems to consist in thedistribution of the honours 
according to virtue ; for virtue is the defining factor 
of aristocracy, as wealth is of oligarchy, and freedom 
of democracy (while the principle that a decision of 
the majority is supreme is found in them all: for 
in both oligarchy and aristocracy and democracies 
whatever the larger part of those who have a share 
in the government decides is supreme). In most 
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1294 a 
ToAcou TovTO' THs mrohureias eldos Kahetrar, povov yap 


n plEws oroxateTau Tov evTOpwY Kal TOV dro pony, 
aAovTov Kal éhevbepias (oxed0v yap* mapa tots 
mActorous ot eUmropot Tov Kahav Kayabay Sokobat 
KaTEeVEL xwpay)* Emel O€ Tpia €or Ta. dpupuc- 
20 Bytotvra THs iaoTyTOS THs Tmohiretas, eAcvblepia 
mobros apetn (TO yap TETApTOV, 6 Kadodow 
evyeverav, aKodovbet Tots dual, n ‘yap evyererd 
eorw dpyaios mAobros Kal dpery), pavepov 6 Ore THY 
pev Totv dvoty pie, Tey evTOpwv Kal TOV dro pwy, 
modreiav Ackréov, THY b€ TOV TpL@V apioToKpaTiay 
LA ~ ¥ \ A > \ A - 
2 uadtota THY aAAwy Tapa THY GAnOuy Kal mpwTHV. 
"Ore pee ouv eo KQL ETEpA Trohuretas elon mapa 
povapxiav Te Kal OnpoKpariay Kal oAvyapxiar, 
eipnTat, Kal Tota Trabra, Kal Te duahepovow 
adAjAwy at 7 dpiotoxpatias Kat at modtretae [ris 
apwotokpatias|*+ Kal dre od méppw abdrar ddArnAwy, 
/ 
avepov. 

30 i II. Tiva de TpoTrov yiVeTal Tapa SnpoKpariay 
Kat _Odvyapxiav 7 Kadovpéevn moduTeia, Kal 7s 
adrny bet Kabvoravat, A€ywpev epeEns Tots etpn- 
pevous. dua dé Shor ¢ EoTat Kat ols dpilovrat THY 
SnpoKpatiay Kat 7Hv dAvyapyiav: Anmréov yap 
THY ToUTWY Siaipeaw, elra ex ToUTWY ad ExaTépas 

35 4 / A A / A / > A PS 
womep atpBodrov AapPavovtas ovvbetéov. eici dé 

aA ~ \ / 
Opo. Tp<eis THs ouvOdcews Kat pi~ews. yap 
apgpotepa Anmréov wv éexatepat vopobetrovaw, olov 
1 robro ed. (cf. 1292 a 33): 7d codd. 2 yap: 6¢ Immisch. 
3 <riy> Tov Coraes. 4 [ris dpioroxparias] ed. 


® 7.e,in most states that are considered aristocracies. 
> 7.@. the more oligarchical form, 1293 b 36. 
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states 2 then the name of aristocracy is given to that 
form of constitutional government,’ for the com- 
bination aims only at the well-off and the poor, 
wealth and freedom (since in almost the largest 
number of states the rich seem to occupy the place 

5 of the gentry); but as there are three things that 
claim equal participation in the constitution, freedom, 
wealth and virtue (for the fourth, what is called 
nobility, accompanies the two latter—nobility means 
ancient wealth and virtue), it is manifest that the 
mixture of the two factors, the rich and the poor,¢ 
ought to be termed constitutional government, while 
the mixture of the three factors deserves the name 
of aristocracy most of all the various forms of aristo- 
cracy beside the true and best form. 

It has then been stated that other forms of con- 
stitution also exist besides monarchy, democracy and 
oligarchy, and what their characteristics are, and how 
the various sorts of aristocracy and of constitutional 
government differ from one another; and it is manifest 
that aristocracy and constitutional government are 
not widely apart from one another. 

1 VII. Next to what has been said let us state the 
way in which what is called constitutional government 
comes into existence by the side of democracy and 
oligarchy, and how it is proper to establish it. At 
the same time the defining characteristics of demo- 
eracy and oligarchy will also be clear; for we must 
grasp the distinction between these and then make 
a combination out of them, taking, so to say, a contri- 
bution from each. And there are three principles 

2 determining this combination or mixture. Under Three 


one plan we must adopt both features from the legis- {0 tena, 


€ Loosely put for ‘ wealth and free birth.’ 
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1294 a 
Tept Tov duxalew—ev prev yap Tals dAvyapyiats Tots 


evrropois Cyiay tarrovow av pr diuxalwar tots 
100° amdpots ovdeva puofdv, év bé Tats SnpoKpariats 
Tots ev amrdpots puaOov Tots 8° evdidpots oddeptav 
Cyuiav, Kowov 6€ Kal péoov tovTwy auporepa 
1294b TADTa, O10 Kal TroAUTLKOY, wépLKTaL yap e€ audoiv. 
cis prev odv oUTOS TOD avvdvacpOd Tpd7rOS* ETEPOS 3 
d€ To pécov Aap Bavew dv éxdrepor TaTTovow, olov 
exkAnoidlew of per amo Tynpatos odfevos 7 
jukpod mdptrav, ot 8 amo pakpod TYyULHpLaTos, 
Kowov 6€ ye ovdérepov aAAa TO péoov EKaTEpov 
TYULnLAaTOS TOUTWY. TplTov 8 éeK dvoly TaypaTou, 
Ta pev €k TOD dALyapyiKod vouov Ta 8 EK TOD 
dnpoxpatiKod: A€éyw 6° olov dSoKkel SnpoKpatiKoV 
pev elva to KAnpwras elvar Tas apyas TO 3° 
aipeTas OAvyapylKoV, Kal OnLOoKpaTLKOY [LEV TO [LT 
amo TYyLnMaTos OALyapyLKOY O€ TO ATO TYLNPATOS* 
apltoToKpaTiKov Tolvuy Kal mroALTLKOV TO e€€ €Ka- 
Tépas exarepov Aafelv, ex prev THS OAtyapyias TO 
alpeTas Tovety tas apyas ex Sé ths SnuoKxparias 
TO [1) GTO TiyLHaTos. oO fev OvY TPdTTOS THs 
pi€ews odTos: TOD 6 ed preutyOau SnpoKpariay Kai 4 
oAvyapyiav Opos oTav evdéynrar A€yeww THY adrny 
ToATEtav OnuoKpaTiav Kal ddAvyapyiav: dhAov yap 
oT TOUTO Tacyovow ot A€yovTes' Sia TO peutyOau 


on 


1 


oO 


1 


on 


1 [oi Néyovres] ? ed. 


* Perhaps ‘ the speakers feel > should be excised. 
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lative schemes of the two different constitutions : 
for example, in regard to the administration of justice, 
in oligarchies they institute a fine for the rich if 
they do not serve on juries but no pay for the poor 
for serving, while in democracies they assign pay for 
the poor but no fine for the rich, but a common and 
intermediate principle is to have both payment and 
fine, and therefore this is a mark of a constitutional 
government, since it is a mixture of elements from 
3 both oligarchy and democracy. This then is one mode 
of combining the two. Another is to take the middle 
course between the regulations of each : for example, 
democracies permit membership of the assembly on 
no property-qualification at all or a quite small one, 
oligarchies on a large property-qualification, but the 
combination clearly is to have neither principle, but 
one which lies in the middle between either of these 
two qualifications. In the third place is a combination 
of the two systems, taking soine features from the 
oligarchical law and some from the democratic; I 
mean, for example, that it is thought to be democratic 
for the offices to be assigned by lot, for them to be 
elected oligarchic, and democratic for them not to 
have a property-qualification, oligarchic to have one ; 
therefore it is aristocratic and constitutional to take 
one feature from one form and the other from the 
other, from oligarchy that offices are to be elected, 
and from democracy that this is not to be on a 
property-qualification. This then is the mode of 
4the mixture; and the mark of a good mixture of Test of 
democracy and oligarchy is when it is possible to S ™"* 
speak of the same constitution as a democracy and 
as an oligarchy ; for manifestly the speakers feel ¢ 
this is so because the mixture is complete, and this is 
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Kahés, mrémovOe de ToUTO Kal TO precov, epudaiverat 


yap exdTepov ev avT@ THY AkKpwv. OmEp aup-5 
Baives TrEpt THY AaxeSaipovicev moXreiav. oAXol 
20 yap eyxerpodor héyeww ws Snpoxparias ovons dua 
TO noKpareKa ToAAa THY Taéw exe, olov mpa- 
TOV TO TEpl THY Tpodnvy TAY TraiSwv, Opotws yap 
ol TOV mAovaotwy TpepovTar Tots THY TEVHTOV, Kal 
matSevovra TOV Tpomov ToOTOv ov av SvvawTo Kal 
TOV TEVHTWY Ob Taides, Opoiws b€ Kal éml THs 
eXomerns jAucias, Kal OTav avdpes yevevrat, TOV 
adrov Tpomoy, obdlev yap dtadnAos 6 movovos Kal 
0 mevsS—OvTW TO Tepl THY Tpodnv Tavrd maou év 
Tois  ouaottiows, Kal tHv é€oOATa of mAodvotot 
TolavTynY olay av Tis TapacKkevdoat dUvatTo Kal 
TO TEVATOV ooTLoOUr, eTe 7@ Svo Tas peyioras 
dpxas THY jLev aipeioBat TOV Siipov, Ths de per 
exe (Tovs prev yap yépovras aipotrrat, THs 8 
epopeias peréxyovaw): of 8 ddtyapyiav, da TO 
moAA exew odiyapytKad, olov TO amdoas atperas 
elvau Kal pnoeniav KAnpwTny, Kal oArtyous elvat 
Kuplous Javdrov Kat dvyys, Kal aAa To.avrTa 
85 7oAAd. det 8” ev 7H mroAureta, TH peprypevn Kaddas 6 
appotepa Soxety elva Kal pn d€Tepov," Kal o@- 
Ceabar de’ adrfis Kat py e€whev, Kat du’ adris yt} 
T® wadciovs e€whev’ elvat tovs BovdAopévous (ety 
yap av Kal tovnpd moAireia TooU’ taapyov) adda 
T@ pnd av BovAccbar mroXditeiav érépav pnbev TaV 
4077S m7OAEws popiwy SAWS. 


2 


a 


3 


Q 


1 undérepov: uh Oarepov Boltenstern,. 2 (¢w6erv} Thurot. 





aK conjectural emendation removes this mysterious epi- 
gram, giving ‘ and not one of the two (only).’ 
» Or, if @wOev is an interpolation, ‘ not merely because 
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the case with the form that lies in the middle, for 
each of the two extreme forms can be seen in it. 

5 This is the case with the constitution of Sparta. 
For many people endeavour to describe it as being a 
democracy, because its system has many democratic 
features, for instance first of all its regulation for the 
rearing of boys, since the sons of the rich are brought 
up in the same way as those of the poor, and are 
educated in a manner in which the sons of the poor also 
could be educated, and they are also treated similarly 
at the next age, and in thesame manner when they are 
grown up, for there is nothing that distinguishes the 
rich man from the poor man—thus the arrangements 
for food are the same for all at the common messes, 
and the rich wear clothes such as even any poor man 
could procure, and also because of the two greatest 
offices the common people elect to one and share in 
the other (they elect the Elders and share in the 
Ephorate) ; but others call it an oligarchy, because 
it has many oligarchical features, for instance that all 
the offices are elective and none appointed by lot 
and few persons have the power to sentence to death 

6 and exile, and a number of other such matters. But 
in a well-constructed mixed constitution both of the 
two factors, and neither of them,* should seem to be 
present, and it should be kept safe by its own means 
and not by outside aid, and by its own means not 
because those who desire its security are more 
numerous outside it ® (for even a bad constitution 
might possess this quality), but because no section 
of the state whatever would even wish for another 
constitution. 


those (citizens) who wish it to survive are more numerous 
(than those who do not).’ 
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, A > 4 A , / 
Twa pev ovv tpdmov det Kabtordvat troXcretar, 
Opmoiws 0€ Kal Tas dvoyalopevas apLoToKpatias, 
viv €tpyTat. 
VILL. [lept 5€ tupavvidos Av yyiv Aourov etrety, 
3 ¢e 3 ; / A > , > > @¢& 
ovy ws evovans moAvAoyias wept adTHv, GAN’ ows 
AdBn tis peOddov TO pépos, ered) Kal TavTny 
Tienev Tav TodTEav Te pépos. Tmepl pev odv 


4 4 b) a / 4 > 
5 Baotretas Swwpicapev ev Tots mpwrois Adyous, ev 


Py Wee , ; , ’ , 
ols mept THs padtota Aeyouéevns Baotreias émo.ov- 
pela rHv oKéepiv, TOTEpov aovpdopov 7 aupdéper 
Tais moAcow, Kal Tiva Kal 7OGev det KabtoTavat: 

A ~ / b J wd 4 A / > 
Kat 7@s Tupavvidos 5 €tdn dvo pev SteiAopey ev 
ois epi Bacidetas emeckoTotpev, Sia TO TH 


/ bd] 7 > ~ A A A 
10 duvayw émaddaTrew Tmws atT@v Kal mpdos THY 


15 


4 A \ A / > > , 4 
Baowretav, dia TO KaTa vopov elvat aporépas TavTas 
~ i € “a 
Tas apxds (ev Te yap TOV BapBapwy tiow atpobrrat 
A A A > a 
avtoKpadtopas povapyous, Kal TO maAator ev Tots 
dpyaiots “EAAnow éyiyvovTd tives poovapyou Tov 
~ > > , ” , 
TpoTrov TOUTOV, Ovs ExaAouvY alovprnTas), Exovat dé 
A LAA a ou Py 4 > 5 A } A 
twas mpos adAXdjAas adra: dvadopds, joav dé dia 
A 4 A A A 
pev TO Kata vouov BaciWiKal Kat dua TO povapyety 
A \ ~ 
ExovTwyv, Tupavvikal dé dia TO SeomoTiKds apyeuw 


2 


\ 1 \ ¢ oa 7 , Se iS 
Kol KaTa THY aUTwY yuwpnY. Tplrov OE Eloos 3 


Tupavvidos 7p pddvor’ elvar - doKet Tupavvis, 
dvriaTpopos ovoa TH Trap Pactreig: Towavrny oe 
dvaykatov elvat tupavvida THY povapxiay 7TLs 
dvuTrevOuvos apyet THY dpoiwy Kat BedAtidvew 


3 xal xara Susemihl (et secundum suam Guil.): xara codd. 











* Bk. III. ce. ix.-xil. 
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The proper way therefore to establish a constitu- 
tional government, and similarly also the governments 
named aristocracies, has now been stated. 

1 VIII. It remained for us to speak of tyranny, not Tyranny. 
because there is much that can be said about it, but 
in order that it may receive its part in our inquiry, 
since we rank this also as one among the kinds 
of constitution. ‘The nature of kingship we have 
defined in our first discourses,? in which we examined. 
the question in relation to the constitution _most 
commonly denoted by the term ‘ kingship,’ whether 


it is disadvantageous or an advantage | to states, and. 


2 what person ou what person ought to_ to be set u pa as s king, and from. 


Ce eel source, and by w vhat hat procedure 3 : Sande in in the Heroic 

passage in which we_were_ considering Kings Kingship_we sya. 
istinguished two_kinds of tyranny, because their netae. 

_power-—in_a manner_dorders_upon_ roy alty, y, because 

both these forms of rule are in accordance with law 

(for among some of the barbarians they elect mon- 

archie rulers with autocratic powers, and also in old 

times among the ancient Greeks some men used zs 
to become monarchs of this sort, the rulers called 

aesymnetae), but these two forms of tyranny have .~ 

certain differences from one another, although they 

were on the one hand of the nature of royalty be- 

cause they were in accordance with law and because 

they exercised mionarchic rule over willing subjects, 
_and_on the other hand of the nature of a tyranny 

because_they ruled despotically and according to 
3 their-own judgement. But there is a third kind of Tyranny 

tyranny which is thought to be tyranny in the fullest P°°?™ 

degree, being the counterpart of universal kingship ; 

to this sort of tyranny must_necessarily belong 

a monarchy that exercises irresponsible rule over 
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Tous louitas ETE ™pos mavoetav n pucews detrau 
Kal yopnylas TUXNpPGs P1TE TpOS Trohuretav THY KaT 
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evynv yiwomevnv, adda Biov te Tov Tots mAEeiaTous 
~ A A 
Kowwvjoa. Suvatov Kat moAteiav As Tas mAEloTas 
A A ~ 
modes evdexeTar peTacxeiv; Kat yap ds Kadovow 2 
Ne. ~ if 
apioToKpatias, epi Wy viv elzopev, Ta Lev CEwrépw 
onl ; ~ ~ 
minmtovat Tats mAEioTats TAY mohewy, Ta 5€ yerTvidsar 
TH kahoupevy moAreia, 510 TEpt augoiv ws pds 


7 3 
s5 AexTéov. 7 Oe o7) Kptows mept amavray TOUT eK 


TOV avT@v oToryeiwv eotiv. el yap KadAds ev Tots 
HOKots eipyrat TO Tov Eevdaipova Biov elvat TOV KaT’ 
GpETHV AVELTOOLOTOV, LecoTNTA SE THY apeTHV, TOV 
pécov avayKatov Biov etvat BéAtiotov, Tis ExaoTots 
evOe opens Tuxety peoorN TOS. Tous d€ avrovs 3 


40 TOUTOUS Opous dvayKatov elvat Kal mOAews aperijs 
1295b Kal KaKias Kal 7oALTElas, 7 yap ToALTEia Bios Tis 


3 é 3 € Fd 4 ~ é f 3 

€or. moAews. é€v amdcats 67 Tats mdAeow eort 
A ¢€ e 

Tpia pépyn THs moAews, ot ev EUTOpot apddpa, ot 


1 guyreivovot Richards. 


* Or * if we do not aim at.’ 
b See 1293 b 7-21, cf. 1b. 36—-1294 a 25, 
¢ N.E. 1101 a 14. 
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os all of the same_or of a higher class with a 
view to its own private interest and not in the interest 
of the persons ruled. Hence it is held against the — 
will of the subjects, since no_free_man_ willingly 
endures such rule. _ 

“These then are the kinds of tyranny and such is 
their number, for the reasons stated. 

1 IX. But what is the best constitution and what Middle-class 
is the best mode of life for most cities and most of {hs tea 
mankind, if we do not judge by the standard of a practicable. 
virtue that is above the level of private citizens or 
of an education that needs natural gifts and means 
supplied by fortune, nor by the standard of the ideal 
constitution, but of a mode of life able to be shared 
by most men and a constitution possible for most 

2states to attain? For the constitutions called 
aristocracies, of which we spoke just now,® in some 
cases fall somewhat out of the scope of most states, 
and in others approximate to what is called constitu- 
tional government, so that it is proper to speak of 
these two forms as if they were one. And indeed 
the decision in regard to all these questions is based 
on the same elementary principles. For if it has 
been rightly said in Ethics* that the happy life 
is the life that tis lived without impediment in accord- 
ance wit virtue, and that virtue is a middle course, 
it necessarily follows that the middle course of life 
is the best—such a middle. course as it is possible 

3for_each class of men to attain. And these same 
criteria must also necessarily apply to the goodness 
and badness of a state, and of a Constitution — tot a 
constitution is a certain mode of life of a state. In 


all states therefore there exist three divisions of the 


state, the very rich, the very poor, and thirdly those 
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‘ 3Q3 3 ~ / + 4 
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3 ~ e e ‘ > > / 
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‘ 3 / e 3 
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3 > 
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“~ a , 
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4 


1 


Oo 


1 


on 


2 


© 


1 Bernays: dirapxotor, Pvrapxodor codd. 
2 Coraes: Sov\apxotar codd. 





@ The text is an emendation ; some ss. give ‘ to rule the 
tribe and to rule the council,’ but most have ‘ to love office 
and rule the council,’ apparently thinking that the verb 
translated ‘ rule the council’ meant ‘ wish office.’ 
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Be e two. Since then it is admitted 
that what is moderate or in the middle is best, it is 
manifest that the middle amount of all of the good 

4 things of fortune is the best amount to possess. For 
this degree of wealth is the readiest to obey reason, 
whereas for a person who is exceedingly beautiful 
or strong or nobly born or rich, or the opposite— 
exceedingly poor or weak or of very mean station, it 
is difficult to follow the bidding of reason; for the 
former turn more to insolence and grand wickedness, 
and the latter overmuch to malice and petty wicked- 
ness, and the motive of all wrongdoing is either 
insolence or malice. And moreover the middle class 
are the least inclined to shun office and to covet 
office, and both these tendencies are injurious to 

5 states. And in addition to these points, those who 
have an excess of fortune’s goods, strength, wealth, 
friends and the like, are not willing to be gov erned 
and do not know how to be (and they have ‘acquired 
this quality even in their boyhood from their home- | 
life, which was so luxurious that they have not got. 
used to submitting to authority even in school), 
while those who are excessively in need of these | 
things are too humble. Hence the latter class do_ 
not know how to govern but know how to submit to 
government of a servile kind, while the former class 
do not know how to submit to any government, and 
only know how to govern in the manner of a master. 

6 The result is a state consisting of slaves and masters, 
not of free men, and of one class envious and another 
contemptuous of their fellows. This condition of 
affairs is very far removed from friendliness, and from 
political partnership—for friendliness is an element 
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1206.8 Kal ikaviy, ws O7roU ot [EV moAAd. opddpa KEKTNVTAL 
ot d€ pnber, 7 Ofjuos ¢ EGYATOS ylyvera 7 oAvyapxia. 
dKparos 7 Tupavvis Ou apporepas Tas drrepBodds: 

/ 7 
Kal yap €K OnpoKpatias THs veavixwTarns Kab €€ 
b dXtyapyias yiverau Tupavvis, ék 5é€ TOV péowv Kal 
1 gégriv om. I'M’: 4 cuvéorn Lambinus. 


* Probably Lambinus’ s alteration of the Greek should be 
accepted, giving ‘ hence that state will necessarily be best 
governed which consists of those elements—.’ 

> A gnomic poet of Miletus, born 560 B.c. 
* 4,e. extreme democracy and very limited oligarchy. 
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of partnership, since men are not willing to be 
partners with their enemies even on a journey. But 
. surely the ideal of the state is to consist as much 
as possible of persons that are equal and alike, and 
this similarity is most found in the middle classes ; 
therefore the middle-class state will necessarily be 
best constituted in respect of those elements? of 
which we say that the state is by nature composed. 
7 And also this class of citizens have the greatest 
security in the states; for they do not themselves 
covet other men’s goods as do the poor, nor do the 
other classes covet their substance as the poor covet 
that of the rich ; and because they are neither plotted 
against nor plotting they live free from danger. Be- 
cause of this it was a good prayer of Phocylides °— 
In many things the middle have the best ; 
Be mine a middle station. 
8 It is clear therefore also that the political community |, is acs Ae 
administered by the middle class is the best, and that 
it is possible for those states to be well gov erned that 
are of the kind in which the middle class is numerous, 
and preferably stronger than both the other two 
classes, or at all events than one of them, for by 
throwing in its weight it sways the balance and 
prevents the opposite extremes ° from coming into 
existence. Hence it is the greatest good fortune ifs 
the men that have political power possess a moderaté_ 
and sufficient substance, since where some own a very 
‘great deal of property and others none there comes 
about cither an extreme democracy or an unmixed 
oligarchy, or a tyranny may result from both of the 
two extremes, for tyranny springs from both demo- 
cracy_and oligarchy of the most unbridled kind. but 
much less often from the middle forms of constitu- 
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tion and those near to them. The cause of this we 
will speak of later in our treatment of political 


9 revolutions. That the middle form of constitution 


is the best is evident ; for it alone is free from faction, 
since where the middle class is numerous, factions 
and party divisions among the citizens are least likely 
to occur. And the great states are more free from 
faction for the same reason, because the middle class 
is numerous, whereas in the small states it is easy to 
divide the whole people into two parties leaving 
nothing in between, and also almost everybody is 
needy or wealthy. Also democracies are more secure 
and more long-lived than oligarchies owing to the 
‘citizens of the middle class (for they are more numer- 
ous and have a larger share of the honours in demo- 


eracies than in oligarchies), since when _the_poor. 


are in a majority without the middle class, adversity 


10 sets in and they are soon ruined. And it must be 


l 


=" 


deemed a significant fact that the best lawgivers are 
from among the middle citizens ; for Solon was of that 
class, as appears from his poetry, and so was Lycurgus 
(for he was not a king) and Charondas and almost the 
greatest number of the other lawgivers. 

And these considerations also show the reason why 
the constitutions of most states are either demo- 
cratic or oligarchical ; owing to the middle class in 


1308al- 4 


1252 b 14. 
1271 b 25. 


Democracy 


and 
Oligarchy 


the most 
usual 


these states being often a small one, the classes govern. 
diverging from the middle status—whichever of the "2%: 


two, the owners of the estates or the people, from 
time to time has the upper hand—conduct the 
government on their own lines, so that it becomes 
either a democracy or an oligarchy. And in addition 
to this, because factions occur and fights between 
the people and the wealthy, whichever party happens 
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1 del Spengel: de? codd. 





a Jt is quite uncertain who is meant, possibly Solon or 
Theramenes. 
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to gain the upper hand over its opponents does not 
establish a common or equal government, but takes 
the superior share in the government as a prize of 
victory, and makes it a democracy in the one case 
and an oligarchy in the other. Moreover each of the 
two states that in the past held the leadership of 
Greece took as a pattern the form of government 
that existed among themselves and set up in the one 
case democracies and in the other oligarchies in the 
cities, not considering the interest of the cities but 
12 their own advantage. Hence owing to these causes 
the middle form of constitution either never comes 
into existence or seldom and in few places ; for one 
man? only among the states that have formerly 
held the leadership was induced to grant this form 
of organization, and by this time it has become a 
fixed habit with the people of the separate cities also 
not even to desire equality, but either to seek to rule 
or to endure being under a master. 
These considerations therefore make it clear which. ; 
13 is the best constitution, and why it is the best; and 
now that the best has been defined, it is not difficult 
to see, among the other forms of constitution (inas- 
much as we pronounce that there are various forms 
of democracy and various oligarchies), what kind is 
to be placed first, what second, and what next in this 
order, by reason of one being better and another 
worse. For at each stage the form nearest to the best 
one must necessarily be superior, and the form that 
is more remote from the middle must be inferior 
—unless one is judging relatively to given condi- 
tions: I make this reservation because it is quite 
possible that although one form of constitution is 
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¢ i.e. so as to outbalance their inferiority in quality. 
> 4.é. Superiority in quality. 
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preferable it may often be more advantageous for 
certain people to have another form. 

X. The next thing after what has been said is to 
discuss which constitution is advantageous for which 
people, and what sort of constitution for what sort 
of people. Now we must first grasp a general prin- 
ciple that applies equally to all sorts of constitution : 
it is essential that the part of the state that wishes 
the constitution to remain should be stronger than 
the part that does not wish it. But every state 
consists of both quality and quantity: by quality 
I mean freedom, wealth, education, good birth, and 
by quantity the superior numbers of the multitude. 


2 And it is possible that, while the quality of the state 


belongs to one among the parts of which the state 
consists and its quantity to another part—for example 
the low-born may be more numerous than the noble 
or the poor than the rich,—yet the more numerous 
class may not exceed in quantity as much as they fall 
behind in quality. Hence these two factors have to 
be judged in comparison with one another. 

Where therefore the multitude of the poor exceeds 
in the proportion stated,‘ here it is natural for there to 
be democracy, and each kind of democracy in accord- 
ance with the superior number of the common people 
of each sort, for example if the number of the farming 
class exceeds, the first sort of democracy, but if that 
of the common labourers and wage-earners, the last 
sort, and similarly also with the other sorts that lie 


3 between these two; but where the class of the well- 


to-do and notable exceeds in quality more than it 
falls behind in quantity, here it is natural for there 
to be an oligarchy, and likewise the various kinds 
of oligarchy according to the degree of superiority ° 
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@ The word is loosely used of this small class. 
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of the oligarchical multitude. But the lawgiver in 
his constitution must always take in the middle class ; 
if he is making the laws of an oligarchical char- 
acter he must keep the middle class in view, and if 
democratic, he must legislate so as to bring them in. 

4 And where the number of the middle class exceeds 

both the extreme classes together, or even one of 

them only, here it is possible for a constitutional 

government to be lasting; for there is no fear of 

the rich ever coming to terms with the poor against 

this numerous middle class; for neither class will 

ever wish to be subject to the other, and if they look 

for another constitution fairer to both than this 

they will not find one, for they would not endure to 

take turns to govern because they distrust each other: 

everywhere it is the arbitrator that is most trusted, 

and the man in the middle is an arbitrator. And the a mixed_ 

better the constitution is mixed, the more permanent Constitution 

it is; and many even of those who want to establish permanent. 
aristocratic forms of constitution make a great mis- 

take not only in giving too large a share to the well- 

to-do but also in cheating the people ; for false 

benefits inevitably result ultimately in true evil, as 

the encroachments of the rich ruin the constitution 

more than those of the people. 

6 The artifices employed in constitutions as a pre- Safeguards 
text in regard to the people are five in number, and 2, Ghicateny, 
are concerned with the assembly, the magistracies, Democracy, 
the law-courts, the bearing of heavy arms, and pe oe 
gymnastic exercises; in relation to the assembly, stitution. 
the granting to all of the right to attend but the 
imposition of a fine for non-attendance on the well-to- 
do only, or a much larger fine on them than others ; 
in relation to the magistracies, the denial to the 
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owners of rated property of the right to swear off 
serving, while the poor have this right; in relation 
to the law-courts, the imposition of a fine on the 
well-to-do if they do not serve on a jury, but no 
penalty for the poor, or else a large fine for the one 
class and a small one for the others, as in the laws of 
7 Charondas. In some places all have the right to 1251» 14, 
serve in the assembly and on juries after having 
their names put on a register, but large fines are 
imposed on those who after so registering fail to 
attend in either capacity, in order that the fine may 
cause them to avoid registration and that owing to 
their not registering they may not serve on juries or 
in the assembly. They also tegislate in the same 
manner about owning heavy arms and engaging in 
gymnastic exercises: the poor are not allowed to 
possess arms, but the well-to-do are liable to a fine 
if they have not got them, and there is no fine for the 
former class if they abstain from gymnastics, but the 
well-to-do are liable to a fine, in order that the one 
class because of the fine may take part in them and 
the other because they have no penalty to fear 
may not. These artifices of legislation then are of 
8 an oligarchic nature ; in democracies they introduce 
contrary devices in regard to these matters: they 
provide pay for the poor for serving in the assembly 
and on juries and impose no fine upon the well-to-do 
for abstaining. Hence it is manifest that if anybody 
wishes to make a just blend, he must bring together 
the regulations existing in each of the two forms of 
constitution, and provide pay for attendance and a 
fine for non-attendance; for thus all would participate, 
whereas in the other way the government comes to 
be in the hands of only one of the two classes. And 
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POLITICS, IV. x. 8-10 


although it is proper that the government should be 
drawn only from those who possess heavy armour, 
yet it is not possible to define the amount of the 
property-qualification absolutely and to say that they 
must possess so much, but only to consider what sort 
of amount is the highest that is compatible with 
making those who have a share in the constitution 
more numerous than those who have not, and to fix 
9 that limit. For those who are poor and have no share 
in the honours are willing to keep quiet if no one 
insults them or takes away any part of their substance; 
but this is not easy to secure, for it does not always 
happen that those who are in the governing class 
are gentlemen. Also people have a way of being 
reluctant to serve when there is a war if they do not 
get rations and are poor men; but if somebody pro- 
10 vides food they want to fight. In some states the 
citizen-body consists not only of those who are serv- 
ing as heavy-armed soldiers, but also of those who 
have so served ; and at Malea the citizen-body con- 
sisted of these, while the magistrates were elected 
from those who were actually on service. And indeed 
the earliest form of constitution among the Greeks 
after the kingships consisted of those who were 
actually soldiers, the original form consisting of the 
cavalry (for war had its strength and its pre-eminence 
in cavalry, since without orderly formation heavy- 
armed infantry is useless, and the sciences and 
systems dealing with tactics did not exist among the 
men of old times, so that their strength lay in their 
cavalry) ; but as the states grew and the wearers of 
heavy armour had become stronger, more persons 
came to have a part in the government. Hence what 
we now call constitutional governments the men of 
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11 former times called democracies ; but the constitu- 


1 


tional governments of early days were naturally 
oligarchical and royal, for owing to the smallness of 
the populations their middle class was not numerous, 
so that because of their small numbers as well as in 
conformity with the structure of the state the middle 
class more readily endured being in a subject position. 

It has then been said what is the reason of there 
being several forms of constitution, and why there 
are others besides those designated by name (for 
there is not one single democracy only, and similarly 
there are more than one of the other forms), and also 
what are the differences between them and what is 
the reason why these differences occur, and in addition 
to these points, which is the best of the constitutions 
speaking generally, and of the other constitutions 
which sort is suited to which sort of people. 

XI. And again, let us speak about the points that 
come next, both generally and with reference to each 
constitution separately, taking their appropriate start- 
ing-point. All forms of constitution then have three 
factors in reference to which the good lawgiver has to 
consider what is expedient for each constitution; and 
if these factors are well-ordered the constitution must 
of necessity be well-ordered, and the superiority of one 
constitution over another necessarily consists in the 
superiority of each of these factors. Of these three 
factors one is, what is to be the body that deliberates 
about the Reiman eee cecond the one GOmaeareL 

€ magistracies, that is, what there are to be 


as 


and what matters they are to control, and what is to 


be the method of their election, and_a third is, what 


is to be the judiciary. 
The deliberative factor is sovereign about war and 
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peace and the formation and dissolution of alliances, (1) The 

and about laws, and about sentences of death and ri hh 

exile and confiscation of property, and about the fnctions 
g audits of magistrates. And necessarily either all demerracn 

these decisions must be assigned to all the citizens, Soest he 
or all to some of them (for instance to some one and 


magistracy or to several), or different ones to different 2 ata 
magistracies, or some of them to all the citizens and ™ent- 
some to certain persons. 

For all the citizens to be members of the delibera- 
tive body and to decide all these matters is a mark 
of a popular government, for the common people 
seek for equality of this nature. But there are 
several modes of such universal membership. One 
is for the citizens to serve in rotation and not all in a 
body (as is enacted in the constitution of the Milesian 
Telecles,? and in other constitutions also the boards 
of magistrates deliberate in joint assemblies but all 
the citizens enter into the magistracies from the 
tribes or from the very smallest sections of the citizen- 
body in rotation until office has gone through the 
whole body), and for there to be joint assemblies 
only to consider legislation and reforms of the con- 
stitution and to hear the reports submitted by the 
magistrates. Another mode is for all to assemble 
in a body, but only for the purpose of electing magis- 
trates, enacting laws, considering the declaration of 
war and the conclusion of peace and holding the audit 
of magistrates, but for all other matters to be con- 
sidered by the magistrates appointed to deal with 
each respectively and elected by suffrage or by lot 
from all the citizens. Another mode is for the 
citizens to meet about the magistracies and the 
audits and in order to deliberate about declaring war 
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1 g\d& mpdxptro. Immisch: adn’ aiperoi codd. 
2 dd\vyapxixwrépay Garvey, <uadror> ddrvyapxixny Spengel. 





¢ i.e. in an advanced democracy. 
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and concluding an alliance, but for all other matters 
to be dealt with by the magistrates, elected by 
suffrage in as many cases as circumstances allow,? 
and such magistracies are all those which must of 
5 necessity be filled by experts. A fourth mode is for 
all to meet in council about all matters, and for the 
magistracies to decide about nothing but only to make 
preliminary decisions; this is the mode in which 
democracy in its last form is administered at the 
present day—the form of democracy which we pro- 
nounce to correspond to dynastic oligarchy and to 
6 tyrannical monarchy. These modes then are all of 
them democratic. On the other hand for some 
persons to deliberate upon all matters is oligarchic. 
But this also has several variations. For when the 
members of the deliberative body are elected on 
comparatively moderate property-qualifications, and 
the eligible persons are comparatively numerous 
because of the moderateness of the qualification, 
and when they do not make changes in things in 
which the law forbids it but follow the law, and 
when anybody acquiring the property-qualification is 
allowed to become a member, a constitution of this 
sort is indeed an oligarchy, but one of the nature of 
constitutional government, because of its modera- 
tion. When on the other hand not everybody thus 
qualified participates in deliberation but only certain 
persons previously chosen by election, and these 
govern in accordance with law as in the former case, 
this is oligarchical ; and also when the deliberative 
officials are elected by co-optation, and when the 
office is hereditary and has supreme control over the 
7 laws, this system is bound to be oligarchical. But 
when certain persons control certain matters, for 
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* +n Coraes : 77 Te codd. 5 wodiTay ? Richards. 


* The ss. give ‘ or by lot.’ 
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instance when all the citizens control decisions as 
to war and peace and the audit of officials while 
everything else is controlled by magistrates and 
these are elected by vote, not by lot,? the constitution 
is an aristocracy ; while if some matters are con- 
trolled by magistrates elected by vote and others by 
magistrates chosen by lot, and this either directly or 
from a list previously selected by vote, or if magis- 
trates elected by vote and by lot sit in a Joint 
body, some of these regulations are features of an 
aristocratic constitution and others of constitutional 
government itself. 

We have then in this way distinguished the Advantages 
different kinds of deliberative body in relation to Snedia. 
the forms of constitution, and each form of constitu- tion. 
tion carries on the administration in accordance with 

8 the distinction stated. But for a democracy of the 
form that at the present day is considered to be de- 
mocracy in the fullest degree (and I mean one of the 
sort in which the people is sovereign even over the 
laws) it is advantageous for the improvement of its 
deliberative function for it to do the same as is done 
in oligarchies in the matter of the law-courts (for 
they enact a fine to compel the attendance on juries 
of those whom they want to attend, whereas de- 
mocratic states institute payment for attendance 
for the benefit of the poor), and also to do this in 
respect of the assemblies (for they will deliberate 
better when all are deliberating jointly, the common 
people when with the notables and these when with 
the masses), and it is also advantageous for those who 
deliberate to be elected by vote or by lot equally from 
the different sections, and, if the men of the people far 
exceed the political class in number, it is advantageous 
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1 Susemihl: wpoatp. codd. 2 Coraes: -xas cai codd. 





@ There were wpéSovdo at Corinth as well as a SovA} and 
an éxkx\noia; and vouoptAaxes at Sparta, Athens and else- 
where: at Athens they sat with the presidents of the fovdy 
and éxxAynola to check illegal procedure. 
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either not to give pay to all but only to as many as 
are commensurate with the number of the notables, 
or to discard by lot those who exceed this number. 


9 In _oligarchies on the other hand it is advantageous_ 
_cither_to_co-opt-some-persens_from_the multitude, 
or to institute an office like the-one_that_exists in_ 
certain constitutional governments under the) name 

of Preliminary Councillors or_ Guardians of the Law,? 
_and deal with the matters about which these officials_ 
have held a preliminary deliberation (for thus the 
common people will have a share in deliberation and 
will not have the power to abolish any part of the 
constitution), and then for the people by their vote 
either to confirm or at all events not to pass anything 
contrary to the resolutions brought before them, or 
to allow all to take part in debate but only the 

10 magistrates to frame resolutions; and in fact it 
is proper to do just the opposite of what takes 
place in constitutionally governed states; for the 
common people ought to be given power to vote the 
rejection of a measure, but not to vote its ratifica- 
tion, but it should be referred back to the magis- 
trates. In constitutional governments the procedure 
is the reverse; the few are competent to vote 
the rejection of a resolution but are not competent 
to vote its ratification, this being always referred 
back to the most numerous body. 

Let us then decide in this manner about the de- 
liberative body, which in fact is the sovereign power 
in the constitution. 

J XII. Connected with this subject is the determina- (2) The 
tion in regard to the magistracies (for this part of Executive 
the constitution also has many varieties), how many 
magistracies there are to be, and what are to be their 
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1 Ar.: wotat codd. (et nonnulli roneretac). 
2 ov suppleuit Rassow. 





¢ Distributions of corn were made at times of scarcity, or 
when the state had received a present of corn. 
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powers, and what their various periods of tenure (for 
some people make their magistracies tenable for six 
months, others for less, others for a year and others 
for a longer period)—shall the magistracies be for life 
or for a long period, or if for a shorter term shall the 
same people be allowed to hold them several times 


2 or not the same man twice but once only ? and also 


OO 


as to the appointment of magistrates, who shall be 
eligible, who the electors, and what the mode of 
election? For on all these points it is needful to be 
able to determine how many modes of procedure are 
possible, and then to settle what modes are expedient 
for what sorts of constitution. Nor is it easy to decide 
to what kinds of office the name of magistracy ought 
to be applied; for the political community requires 
a great many officials, owing to which it is not proper 
to reckon all of them magistrates, whether elected 
by vote or by lot,—for instance first the priests (for 
this office must be considered as something different 
from the political magistracies), and again there are 
leaders of choruses, and heralds, and persons are 
also elected as ambassadors. And of the offices 
exercising superintendence some are political, and 
are exercised either over the whole of the citizens in 
regard to some operation—for instance a general 
superintends them when serving as soldiers, or over 
a section—for instance the superintendent of women 
or of children ; while others are economic (for states 
often elect officers to dole out corn%); and others 
are subordinate, and are the sort of services to which 
people when well off appoint slaves. But the title 
of magistracy, to put it simply, is chiefly to be applied 
to all those offices to which have been assigned the 
duties of deliberating about certain matters and of 
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¢ An implement (its exact shape does not appear to be 
known), used by soldiers on campaign, here mentioned as 
an illustration of one tool serving two purposes, cf, 1252 b 1. 
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acting as judges and of issuing orders, and especially 
the last, for to give orders is most characteristic of 
authority. But this question is of virtually no prac- 
tical importance (for no decision has yet been given, 
our discussion being merely about the name), although 
it does admit of some further inquiry of a speculative 
4kind. On the other hand the questions what kinds Number and 
and what number of magistracies are necessary to Snctions 


of the 
constitute a state at all, and what kinds although not Executive 


‘ : in different 
necessary are advantageous for a good constitution, constitu. 
are questions that might preferably be discussed, tio™s- 
both indeed as regards every form of constitution and 
particularly in regard to the small states. For it is 
true that in the large states it is possible and proper 
for one magistracy to be assigned to one function (for 
the large number of the citizens makes it possible for 
many people to enter on an official career, so as to 
intermit their tenure of some offices for a long time 
and to hold others only once, and also every task is 
better attended to if the attention is directed to one 

5 thing only than if it is busy with many) ; but in the 
small states it is inevitable that many offices must be 
gathered into few hands (for owing to shortage of 
man-power it is not easy for many people to be in 
office, since who will take over the posts as their 
successors ?). But sometimes small states require the 
same magistracies and laws as large ones; except 
that the latter require the same persons to serve 
often, but in the former this only occurs after a long 
interval. Hence it is possible to assign several duties 
to one man at the same time (since they will not 
interfere with one another), and to meet the shortage 
of man-power it is necessary to make the magistracies 

6 like spit-lampholders.* If therefore we are able to 
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1 Bojesen : suvdyoe codd. (cuvdyor otas ? ed.). 
2 Thurot: saota codd. 
3 Thurot: woA\\@y codd. 
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say how many magistracies every state must neces- 
sarily possess and how many, though not absolutely 
necessary, it ought to possess, knowing these points 
one might more easily realize what kinds of magis- 
tracies are of a suitable nature to be combined into a 
single office. And it is suitable for the further ques- 
tion not to be overlooked, what kinds of matters 
ought to be attended to by a number of officials 
locally distributed and what ought to be under 
the authority of one magistrate for all localities, 
for example should good order be seen to in the 
market-place by a Controller of the Market and else- 
where by another official, or everywhere by the same 
one ? and ought the offices to be divided according to 
the function or according to the persons concerned— 
I mean, for instance, should there be a single official 
in control of good order, or a different one for children 
and for women ? and also under the various constitu- 
tions does the nature of the magistracies vary in 
accordance with each or does it not vary at all—for 
example in democracy, oligarchy, aristocracy and 
monarchy are the magistracies the same in their 
powers, although they are not filled from equal ranks 
nor from similar classes but are different in different 
constitutions (for example in aristocracies drawn 
from the educated, in oligarchies from the wealthy, 
and in democracies from the free), or although some 
constitutions happen to be correspondent with the 
actual differences of their magistracies, yet in other 
cases are the same magistracies advantageous even 
where the constitutions differ (for in some places it 
is suitable for the same magistracies to have large 
8 functions and in other places small ones)? Not but 

what there are also some offices peculiar to special 
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¢ See 1298 b 29 n. 

’ Or possibly ‘from going in processions’: Solon made 
regulations Tats €&ddos TOY yuvatkav Kal Tots elsback kai Tals 
éoptats (Plutarch, Solon 21). 
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forms of constitution, for instance the office of Pre- 
liminary Councillors. This is undemocratic, although 
a Council is a popular body, for there is bound to be 
some body of this nature to have the duty of prepar- 
ing measures for the popular assembly, in order that 
it may be able to attend to its business; but a 
preparatory committee, if small, is oligarchical, and 
Preliminary Councillors must necessarily be few in 
number, so that they are an oligarchical element. 
But where both of these magistracies exist, the Pre- 
liminary Councillors are in authority over the Coun- 
cillors, since a councillor is a democratic official, but a 
9 preliminary councillor is an oligarchic one. Also the 
power of the Council is weakened in democracies of 
the sort in which the people in assembly deals with 
everything itself; and this usually happens when 
there is a plentiful supply of pay for those who attend 
the assembly, for being at leisure they meet fre- 
quently and decide all things themselves. But a 
Superintendent of Children and a Superintendent of 
Women, and any other magistrates that exercise a 
similar sort of supervision, are an aristocratic feature, 
and not democratic (for how is it possible to prevent 
the wives of the poor from going out of doors? ?) 
nor yet oligarchic (for the wives of oligarchic rulers 
10 are luxurious). But let the discussion of these matters Appoint- 
go no further at present, and let us attempt to go SA 
through from the beginning the question of the ways !2 aus 
of appointing the magistrates. The varieties here Variations. 
depend on three determinants, the combinations of 
which must give all the possible modes. One of these 
three determining points is, who are the persons who 
appoint the magistrates ? the second is, from whom ? 
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aGAAw, wamep ev Meyapous € eK TOV ovyxateABdvrww 
Kal ouppaxecaprevey m™pos TOV Sijuor), Kal TadTa 
207) alpécet 7 KAnpa: modu TavTa ovvdualoueva, 
Aéyoo de Tas prev Twes Tas dé mayres, Kal Tas 
pev ek mavTwy tas 8 ék Twav, Kal Tas pev 
aipéoer tas 6é KAnPD. TOUTUW om _ exdorns 
esovTau Tis drapopas Tpo7oL Téooapes.” 7) yap 
TAVTES EK TAVTWY aipecet, 7 TAVTES ex TmavT OV 
25 KAnpw—Kat [n) €& amdvrwy 7 ws ava pépos, olov 
Kata dvdAas Kat Syyous Kat dparpias ews av 
d€ADyn Sta TavTwy THv moAThv,? 7 det €€ amav- 
TWV,—n Kal’ Ta ev OUTW TA dé exeivws: Tad Et 
Twés of KafioravrTes,  é€K TaVTWY alpécer H EK 
TAVTWV Khipy, n ek TWAV atpécer n €K TWOY 
30 KAnpw, 7 Ta, pev ouTw 7a 5° Exeivurs, éyw be Ta 
prev [ex mavrosy |? aipecet TO. dé KAnp@. WOTE 
dwdexa of Tpdmot yivovTat ywpis Tv dvo ovr- 
dvacpav. TOUTWY 8 at pe dvo KaTaoTdaoets 
OnpoTiKal, TO TaVTAS EK mavrov* aipéoe. 7 KAnpy 
[yéveoBac]’ 7 appot, TOS peev KAnpY@ Tas 38 
aipéoe. TOV apyav: to S€ px) mavTas aya pev 


1 1300 a 23-b 5 locum vertiginosum viri docti ad libidinem 
quisque suam rescripserunt. 


2 'lhurot. 3 rodkiTayv Ar.: roXtTixKoy, 
49 xal Rabe: xai 4, cal codd. 5 Hayduck. 
8 post rdvrwy add. cai 7d wavras éx Tiwdv Rabe. 

7 Thurot. 





¢ It is quite uncertain when this event took place and 
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and last, in what manner? And of each of these 
three determinants there are three variations : either 
all the citizens appoint or some, and either from 
all or from a certain class (defined for instance by 
property-assessment or birth or virtue or some other 
such qualification, as at Megara only those were 
eligible who returned in a body from exile and fought 
together against the common people), and the m rode 
of appointment may be either by vote or by lot; 

again, these systems may be coupled together—I 
mean that some citizens may appoint to some offices 
but all to others, and to some offices all citizens may 
be eligible but to others only a certain class, and to 
some appointment may be by vote but to others by 
lot. And of each variation of these determinants 
there will be four modes: either all citizens may 
appoint from all by vote, or all from all by lot—and 
from all either section by section, for instance by 
tribes or demes or brotherhoods until the procedure 
has gone through all the citizens, or from the whole 
number ev erv time,—or else partly in one way and 
partly in the other. Again, if the electors are some 
of the citizens, they must either appoint from all by 
vote, or from all by lot, or from some by vote, or 
from some by lot, or partly in one way and partly in 
the other—I mean partly by vote and partly by lot. 

Hence the modes prove to be twelve, apart from the 
two combinations. And among these, two ways of 
appointment are democratic—for all to appoint from 
all by vote, or by lot, or by both—some offices by lot 
and others by vote; but for notall to be the electors 
and for them to appoint simultaneously, and either 


whether it is the same as those referred to at 1302 b 30 f. 
and 1304 b S34 ff. 
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Kabtatavat, e€ amavtwr 3° 7 ek TWOY, 7 KAnp@ 7] n 
aipecer 7 apdoty, : TAS plev €K TaVTWY Tas 5 
ex Twav apdoiv (ro Sé€ dudoty éyw Tas pev 
“yj ‘ 5° ¢ 2 , \ \ \ 
KAnpw Tas aipéoet) moAiTeKOv. Kal TO TIWas 
? , \ \ 
eK TavTWY Tas pev aipéoe Kabiaotavar Tas dé 
KX , a > db a ( A A P A / A > | RE A 
npw 1) ado (ras pev KAjpw tas 8 aipécer) 
A 4 5A , de \ 4 3 3 a 
oAtyapxikov: oAvyapyiKwTepov dé Kal TO €€ apporv. 
\ \ ~ 
To 0€ Tas pev ex mavTwY Tas 8 eK TWaV TOA 
‘ ? ~ 
TtKOV aplaToKpaTiK@s, 7 Tas pev aipécet Tas de 
Ayn A Oe A > “~ C.F 1 > 
KAnpw. TO d€ TWas EK TWaV <aipécer>' OALy- 
, \ \ ~ \ 
apXliKov, Kal TO TWas eK TIWavY KAjpw ("1 
, , ron) “A 
yevojevov 0° Ootws), Kal TO Tas ex TIWaV audoir. 
‘ de A 3 ¢ / / 2 \ > ~ ¢ 
To de Twas €€ admavtwy TéTe® b€ ex TIWdV aipéoe 
7 
TAVTAS AptaTOKpATLKOV. 
e Ss ~ > ‘ 
Ot pev odv rpd7ot Tv mepl Tas adpyas TO- 
“A \ 
covro. Tov apiOuov elot, Kal dujpnvTat KaTa Tas 
ToXTElas ovTWS: Tiva 5é Tiot ovupdéper Kal Hs 
det yivecbat Tas KaTaoTdceEls dua Tats duvdapect 
ae. A 13 ee eee 2 , ! 
Tov apxov [Kkal}® tives etow eorat davepov. AEyw 


\ 7? 3 ~ t A f ~ f 
10 dé dvvapw apyys olov THv Kupiavy TOV mpocddwv 


Kal THv Kupiav ths dvdakys: aAAo yap eidos 
duvapews olov oTpaTyyias Kal THs THY TEpt THY 
ayopav ovpBodraiwy Kupias. 

XIII. Aourdv b€ T&v tpidv To SikaoriKoy etzety, 
Annréov d€ Kal TovTwv Tovs TpdTOUS KATA THY 


1 Lambinus. 2 rére P?: 70 cet. 3 fxat] om. TMP?. 





@ Perhaps the Greek should be rewritten to give ‘ for some 
to appoint from all either by vote or by lot or by both.’ 
> ‘This insertion by Lambinus seems certain. 
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from all or from some either by lot or by vote or by 
both, or some offices from all and others from some 
by both (by which I mean some by lot and others by 
vote) is constitutional. And for some to appoint 
from all, to some offices by vote and to others by lot 
or by both? (to some by lot and to others by vote) 
is oligarchical; and it is even more oligarchical to 
appoint from both classes. But to appoint some 
offices from all and the others from a certain class is 
constitutional with an aristocratic bias ; or to appoint 
some by vote and others by lot. And for a certain 
class to appoint from a certain class <by vote>® is 
oligarchical, and so it is for a certain class to appoint 
from a certain class by lot (although not working out 
in the same way), and for a certain class to appoint 
from a certain class by both methods. And for a 
certain class to make a preliminary selection from 
the whole body and then for all to appoint from 
among certain persons (thus selected) is aristocratic. 

So many in number therefore are the modes of 
appointing to the magistracies, and this is how the 
modes are classified according to the different con- 
stitutions ; and what regulations are advantageous 
for what people and how the appointments ought to 
be conducted will be made clear at the same time 
as we consider what are the powers of the offices. 
By the power of an office I mean for instance the 
control of the revenues and the control of the guard ; 
since a different sort of power belongs for example 
to a generalship and to the office that controls market 
contracts. 


XIII. Of the three factors of a constitution it (3) The 


remains to speak of the judiciary, and of judicial 
bodies also we must consider the various modes, in 
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3 A e f ” A A ~ ? 
auTyv vTo0Gecw. Ear. de Stahopa THY diKacTypiwv 
> A Ul > e \ A ~ 
Ev Tptow Opots, e€ WY TE KAL TEPL WY Kal TOS. 

/ \ ? t , / > 4 a“ ? 
héyw Se €€ wv pév, morepov é€k TavTwy 7 é€K 

~ \ e » Ul \ 

TWwaVv' Tept av d€, O0a Eldn SiKaaTHpiwY: TO 

~ at ~ > 

d€ mas, mOTEpov KAHpw 7 aipéoe. mpa@Tov obdv 

A \ 

diatpetcOw mdca elon StKaoTnpiwy. eat. dé TOV 
> \ > tA “ \ 3 / »¥ \ ” f 

apiOjuov dxTa, év ev ebOvvTiKdv, GAAo O€ et Tis TL 

~ ~ A ? A , 
TOY Kowa adiKel, Erepov boa eis THY ToATELaY 

\ > 3 4 
dépet, TéTapTov Kal apyovot Kat tdiwTats Oca 
“~ / A \ 
mept Cnuwicewv apdtoPnrovow, mEepaTTov TO TEpt 

“~ C7 / / 

Tov wiwv cuvadAaypatwr Kal’ éyovTwy peyebos, 
Kal wapa Tatra 76 Te doviKoy Kal TO EeviKdv 
~ > % 9 a A 
(dovixod pév ovv edn, av Tt é€v Tots adtois diKa- 

~~ > ? 4 / ~ ? f \ 
atats av 7 év dAdo, wept Te THY EK TpOVOlas Kal 

~ , A @ “A 

mTept THY akovoiwy Kal oaa opodoyetrar pev 
> a \ \ A 5 / , \ 
dudioBynretrar S€ mept Tod diKkatov, TéTapTov Sé 
id ~ Fé / a eN / 3 ? 
doa tots devyovot dovov emt Kalddw emipéperat, 

a ; / , ‘ ‘2? oe 

olov “Abijvno. Aéyerar Kat TO ev Dpearrot dixa- 
, \ \ “~ > ~ \ 
oTHpiov, ovpPaiver d€ Ta Tolatra ev TH TavTi 
\ ? ~ f / ~ 
ypovw oAtya Kat ev Tats peydaAas moAcow: Tod 

\ : ~ a \ , \ t »” 9 
dé Eevixod ev pev E€vois mpos E€vous, aAAo Se 
Eevols mpos aoTous)' ett d€ Tapa TavTa TadTa 
mepl TOV pukp@v avvadraypaTtwv, daa dpayptata 

‘ ~ , A 
Kal mevTadpaxyya Kal puxp@ mAeiovos: det peév 


/ / > / 
88 yap Kal mept TovTwWY yiverbat Kpiow, odK EuTiTTeEt 


d¢ eis Suxacrav wAAOos. adda mepi pev TovTwr 


1 ¢rév> cai Richards. 2 Gdd\o 6¢ Richards: &AXo codd. 





¢ 7.2, men that had been allowed to flee the country when 
charged with accidental homicide, and on their return were 
accused of another homicide, a wilful murder. 
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accordance with the same plan. And a difference 
among Judicial courts rests upon three determinants 
—constituents, sphere of action, and mode of appoint- 
ment. As to their constituents I mean are the 
courts drawn from all the citizens or from a certain 
class ? as to sphere of action, how many kinds of 
courts are there? and as to mode of appointment, 
are they appointed by lot or by vote? First then 
let us distinguish how many kinds of courts there are. 
They are eight in number, one a court of audit, 
another to deal with offenders against any public 
interest, another with matters that bear on the 
constitution, a fourth for both magistrates and private 
persons in disputes about penalties, fifth the court 
dealing with private contracts that are on an im- 
portant scale, and beside these there is (6) the court 
that tries homicide, and (7) that which hears alien suits 
2 (of courts of homicide there are four kinds, whether 
the jury is the same or different—namely, for cases 
of deliberate homicide, of involuntary homicide, of 
homicide admitted but claimed to be justifiable, and 
fourth to deal with charges of homicide brought 
against men that have fled from the country for 
homicide, upon their return,? such as at Athens for 
instance the Court at Phreatto is said to be, although 
such cases are of rare occurrence in the whole course 
of history, even in the great states ; and of the aliens’ 
court one branch hears suits of aliens against aliens 
and another of aliens against citizens); and also 
beside all of these there are (8) courts to try cases of 
petty contracts, involving sums of one drachma, five 
drachmas or a little more—for even these cases have 
to be tried, though they are not suitable foranumerous 
3jury. But let us dismiss the subject of these petty 
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’ / ‘ A A ne a ’ 
adeicbw Kat Tav povikdv Kat tav Levikdv, rept 
de THY woAiTiKOv Aéywpev, TEpl WY wh ywopevww 
“~ 4 U 4 “~ “~ 
KaAds Siactacets yivovrat Kal TOV Toke at 
f 3 4 > U ld ‘ 
Kiyoels. avayKn & row mavTas TEpt mavTwy 
“~ ¢ 43 
Kpivery Tv dinpnuevwy atpeces 4 KANpwW, 7 
/ \ f \ \ 4 \ > ¢ f¢ 
TaVvTas TEpl TavTWY Ta ev KAHpwW Ta O° aipéoeL, 
‘ A > + “~ ~ \ \ 4 2 
nH Tepe eviwy Tv adT@v Tovs pev KAnpw Ttodvs 6 
¢ e \ > ¢ / 4 A 
alpeTous. ovUToL fev ovV OL TpOTOL TéTTApES TOV 
“A > ‘ 
aptOudv, Tocoiro: 8 éerepo. Kal of Kata pépos: 
3 “A \ / A 
madi yap ex Twav Kal ot ducdlovres wept TavTwWY 
“~ \ / 
aipécer, Y EK TIWOV TEpL TAaYTWY KANPW, 7 TA [eV 
\ ¢ “\ MW f A “ 
KAnpw Ta Se aipécer, 7 Evia SixacrHpia wept THV 
“~ > “~ 4 ¢ ~ eae 4 
aitav éx KAnpwrdv Kat aiper@v. odTou pev ody, 
e / 3 / a 
womep eXr€xPncav, ot tTpomoL avTiatpopot' Tots 
? / wv de \ ? \ 3 4 ‘4 b ] 
elpnpevois. eve Oe Ta adTa ovrdvaldpueva, A€yw 4 
ms \ \ 3 t \ 2 9 a \ 2 9 
otov Ta pev ex TavTwy Ta Oo Ek TWHY TAO e€& 
“A > “~ ~ / > ¢ 
apdotv, olov et Tob avrod Sixacrnpiov elev ot pev 
? “~ \ i 3 
éx mavTwy ot & é€k Twav, kat 7 KAjpw 7 aipécer 
“a 3 zz Lid A > ? ‘4 / 
7) apdotv. saouvs pev oty evdéxeTrat TpdTous elvat 
U 4 \ \ A “~ 
TQ StKaOTHpLA, ElpnTal’ ToUTwWY Se Ta prev TPwTAa 
/ \ / \ \ 
OnpotiKd, doa eK TavTWY TeEpl? TavTwV, Ta dE 
“~ \ / 
SevTepa dAvyapyikd, Goa eK TWaV TEpL TAaVTWY, TO 
A \ / ev \ 
S€ Tpita dpioroKpaTiKa Kat ToAuTLKa, doa TO peEV 
? > ~ 
ék mavrwy Ta O° ek TWO. 


1 dvristpopor suppleuit Newman, 
2 wept Susemihl: 4 wepi codd. 
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suits, and the courts for homicide and those for aliens, Lawcourts 

and let us speak about political trials, which when 229°", 
not well conducted cause party divisions and revolu- Consens 
tionary disturbances. And necessarily either all ~~ 
the judges of all the cases that have been classified 
will be appointed by vote, or by lot, or all in all cases 
partly by lot and partly by vote, or in some cases some 
judges will be appointed by lot and others by vote 
for the same case. These modes then are four in 
number, and the sectional modes also make as many 
others ; for here again the judges for all cases may 
be drawn by vote from a certain class, or for all cases 
by lot from a certain class, or some courts may be 
appointed by lot and others by vote, or some courts 
may be composed of judges chosen by lot and by 
vote for the same cases. These then are the modes, 

4 as was said, corresponding to those mentioned. And 
there are also the same courts in combination—I mean 
for example some drawn from the whole body and 
some from a class and some from both, as for instance 
if the same court contained some members from the 
whole body and others from a class, and appointed 
either by lot or by vote or both. We have then 
stated all the modes in which it is possible for the 
courts to be composed ; and of these the first set, 
drawn from all the citizens and dealing with all cases, 
are popular, the second, drawn from a certain class 
to deal with all cases, are oligarchic, and the third, 
drawn partly from all and partly from a certain class, 
are suited to an aristocracy and to a constitutional 
government. 
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1301 a 
I. Tlept pev otv ta&v adrAwy wv mpoeAdpcba 1 
20 Gyedor ElpyTaL mept TarYTWY EK Tivpwy dé peETa- 
Baddovow at mroAitetat Kal mOowY Kal Trolwy, Kal 
Ties €xaoTns ToXreias POopai, Kal é€x molwv 
eis mroias padtora pelioravrar, eT. 5€ owrnpiat 
Tives Kal KOWH Kal ywpls ExadoTns eiaiv, ETt 5€é dua 
Tivwv dv pdAvora a@louro TOV ToMTe@v EKaOTN, 
25 GKETTEOV epet fis Tots EtpnfLevors. 

Aci d€ mparov brodaPety THY apxynv, OTe mrodat 2 
yeyevnvrat mrohuretae mdvTwv prev oporoyouvTwy TO 
dikatov Kal TO KaT avadoyiavy toov tovTov Oo 
dpLapTavovT wv (worep elpnrae Kal TpOoTepov). 
OnpLOS prev yap eyevETo eK TOU loous OTLObY ovTas 

80 otecBae amAds t ioous elvat (oT yap eAevOepou mavTes 
Opoiws, amas t tooe elvat _ vopiCovaw), oAvyapxia dé 
€xk Tob avicous Ev TL ovras dhws elvat dvicous 
broAapPave (Kat ovciay yap avicor ovrTes 
amA@s dvcot trodapBavovow elva). elra of pev3 
ws loot ovTes TaVTwWY TOV lowv a€wobot peTéexety, 





* Book V. is placed as Book VII. by some editors, as 
Book VIII. by others, see Book III. fin. note. 

> For this distinction between broad methods of guarding 
against revolution and the practical means by which those 
methods can be put into effect Newman compares c¢. ix. §§ 2 f,, 
IO fg IVeli OI, Vis de 1. 
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1 I. Almost all the other subjects which we intended Book Vv. 
to treat have now been discussed. There must REY°r™ 
follow the consideration of the questions, what are '7s causes 
the number and the nature of the causes that give prevey- 
rise to revolutions in constitutions, and See are: *125s 

| the causes that destroy each form of constitution, 
and out of what forms into what forms do they 

. usually change, and again what are the safeguards 
of constitutions in general and of each form in par- 
ticular, and what are the means by which the safe- 
guarding of each may best be put into effect.? 

2 And we must first assume the starting-point, that Sources of 
many forms of constitution have come into exist- a 
ence with everybody agreeing as to what is Just, 
that is proportionate equality, but failing to attain 
it (as has also been said before). Thus ‘democracy 1280 a 9 f. 
arose from men’s thinking that if they are equal in/ 
any respect they are equal absolutely (for they sup- }2s2 b 14 & 
pose that because they are all alike free they are 
equal absolutely), oligarchy arose from their assum- 
ing that if they are unequal as regards some one 
thing they are unequal wholly (for being unequal 
in property they assume that they are unequal 

3 absolutely); and then the democrats claim as 
being equal to participate in all things in equal 
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1801 : eg? ¢ Wd ” i ~ A ‘ 
85 ot O° ws dvicot ovTes TrAcovenTety Cnrotow, TO yap 


mAeiov dvicov. eéxovot péev ovv Te Goat dikatov, 

e / ? ¢ ~ > 7 A ‘\ ? A 

npapTnwevat 0 amAds elo: Kat Sia TavTHY THY 

aiviav, oTav pn KaTa THY UirodAnpw nv éxaTEpor 

Tuyydvovow éxovtes petéywou THs TodAtTELas, 

oTtacialovow. mavrwy b€é dtxatoraTa pev av oTa- 

/ ~ e ? 

40 ovalouev, nKLoTa Se TOTO mpaTTOVoW, ol KAT 

1201b apernv Siad€epovres: uddAvota yap evAoyov avicous 
~ “ 

amAds elvat TovTOUS pdvov'. Elot dé TWeES Ob KATA 

yevos vmepéxovTes ovK a€totor THY tawy avrovs 

dua THY avodTnTA TavTHV: eEvdyevets yap eclvat 

Soxotow ols trdpyet mpoyovwv apeTn Kat 7AobTOS. 

> “a es \ ~ 

5 "Apyai pév obv as elmetv? adrat Kat myyal TOV 
oTdoewy elow O0ev oracidlovow (S10 Kal at peta- 

~ A ‘ \ A A 
Borat yiyvovrar duy@s- OTE fev yap ampos THY 
moAretav, Omws eK THs KaBeoTyKVvias adAnv peTa- 
e / ? f 
oTHowoWw, olov €K SypoKpatias oAvyapyiay 7 
Synpoxpatiay €& odAvyapxias, 7% ToAvTetav Kal 
b , 

10 GploToKpatiay eK ToUTwWY, 7 TavTas €€ EKEWuV: 
¢ A 3 b] 4 ‘ a , > A 
été 8’ ot mpos THY KabeorynKviay ToAtTetav, adda 

fo A 

THV pev KaTadOTAOW TpoapodvTa. THY avTHV, Ou 

¢ ~ > Ss f 4 € ‘ b] 
attav 8 elvac BovAovrat tavrnv, olov rHv odty- 
apxylav 7) THY povapylay. é7t Epi TOO pGAXov Kai 
na e “A 3 / > ? 4 ~ 
HTTOV, olov y oAvyapxiay ovcav els TO paAXov 
> “A “A > \ bal / 

15 dAtyapyetobat 7 «is TO FTTOv, Y SypoKpaTiav 

an “a \ 
ovoav «is TO paAdov Synuoxpareiobar 4 Ets TO 
na \ ~ ~ o~ 
FTTov, Opoiws S€ Kat emt TOv AoiTav TodtTELav, 7 


1 ydvous ? ed. 
2 <racGy> ws elrety vel ws elretvy post rnyal Richards. 
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shares, while the oligarchs as being unequal seek 
to have a larger share, for a larger share is unequal. 
All these forms of constitution then have some 
element of justice, but from an absolute point of 
view they are erroneous; and owing to this cause, 
when each of the two parties has not got the share 
in the constitution which accords with the funda- 
mental assumption that they happen to entertain, 
class war ensues. And of all men those who excel in 
virtue would most justifiably stir up faction, though 
they are least given to doing so; for they alone 
can with the fullest reason be deemed absolutely 
unequal. And there are some men who being 
superior in birth claim unequal rights because of 
this inequality ; for persons who have ancestral virtue 
and wealth behind them are thought to be noble. 

4 These then roughly speaking are the starting- sims ot 
points and sources of factions, which give rise to party Tevolution. 
strife (and revolutions due to this take place in two 
ways: sometimes they are in regard to the constitu- 
tion, and aim at changing from the one established 
to another, for instance from democracy to oligarchy, 
or to democracy from oligarchy, or from these to 
constitutional government and aristocracy, or from 
those to these ; but sometimes the revolution is not 
in regard to the established constitution, but its 
promoters desire the same form of government, 
for instance oligarchy or monarchy, but wish it to be 

5 in their own control. Again it may be a question of 
degree ; for instance, when there is an oligarchy the 
object may be to change to a more oligarchical 
government or to a less, or when there is a democracy 
to a more or to a less democratic government, and 
similarly in the case of the remaining constitutions. 
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1301 b ;, 
iva emirab@ow 7 dveBGow. éru pos TO H4€pos Tt 
Khoa THs Trohuretas, olov apynv Twa KaTaoTHOaL 
7 avedetv, womrep ev Aaxedaipove fact Avoavopov 
20 TLVES emLXELpHOaL katahboat THY Bactretay Kal 
Ilavoaviay rov Baotréa THY epopetav? Kal ev6 
"Emddpve dé petéBarev  moXureta Kata jdptov, 
drt yap Tov dvAdpywy Boudty evroinoay, eis dé 
Tv yAAvaiav emdvayKes eorw ETL TOY Ev T@ 
25 ToAurevpare Badilew Tas apxas oray emufmdinras 
apx7) Tis: OAvyapyiKov 6€ Kal oO dpywv 0 els ay ev 
TH wodwreia TavTn). mavTayot yap bua TO dyvicov 
n oTaats, ov pn Tots avicous vrdpyet avadoyov 
(aidvos yap Baotrcia avicos cay 7H év ious) oAws 
yap TO igov cnrobvres oraculovaw. €OTL dé 7 
80 SitTOV TO loov, TO peEV yap apiOud ro 8é KaT 
agiay eotw—Aéyw dé apibud pev ro ANI 7 
peyéler tTavToO Kal toov, Kat afiavy b€ TO TH 
Adyw: oiov vmepeyes Kat apiOuov pev tow Ta 
tpia tov dvoiy Kat tatta tod évdés, Adyw dé 
TétTapa Toiv dvoiy Kal tatta Tob évds, toov yap 
85 wépos Ta SvO TOV TETTApwV Kal TO Ev THY SvotlY, 
dupes yap Hyion. oporoyobvres d€ TO amAds 
eivat Otkaov TO KOT afiav, Ovagepovrat (xabazrep 
eAexOn 7 pore pov) ol pev ort Edy KaTd, id toou 
oow oAws Ut ioe vopiCovow elvat, ot O° ore ed KaTd 
TL avicol TaVTwWY avicwY Beeson €auTous. 610 8 
Kal pddtota Svo yivovrat troduretar, Shuos Kat 
1 aut of uh aut od why ef schol. H: ov why codd. 
* See 1307 a 34 n. 
® This ethical arithmetic is helped out in Greek by the 
fact that, even without the qualification car’ dilay, tcos often 


means * equa] to desert,’ fair, just. 
¢ See 1301 a 27 ff. and note. 
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the aim may be either to tighten them up or to relax 

them. Or again the aim may be to change a certain 

part of the constitution, for example to establish 

or abolish a certain magistracy, as according to some 

accounts Lysander attempted to abolish the kingship 

at Sparta and the king Pausanias the ephorate @; 
6 and also at Epidamnus the constitution was altered 
in part, for they set up a council instead of the tribal 
rulers, and it is still compulsory for the magistrates 
alone of the class that has political power to come 
to the popular assembly when an appointment to 
a magistracy is put to the vote; and the single 
supreme magistrate was also an oligarchical feature 
in this constitution). For party strife is everywhere 
due to inequality, where classes that are unequal do 
not receive a share of power in proportion (for a life- 
long monarchy is an unequal feature when it exists 
among equals) ; for generally the motive for factiaus 
strife_is the desire for equality. But equality is 
of two kinds, numerical equality and equality ac- 
cording to worth—by numerically equal I mean 
that which is the same and equal in number or 
dimension, by equal according to worth that which 
is equal by proportion®; for instance numerically 
3 exceeds 2 and 2 exceeds 1 by an equal amount, 
but by proportion 4 exceeds 2 and 2 exceeds 1 
equally, since 2 and 1 are equal parts of 4 and 2, 
both being halves. But although men agree that the 
absolutely just is what is according to worth, they 
disagree (as was said before’) in that some think 
that if they are equal in something they are wholly 
equal, and others claim that if they are unequal in 
something they deserve an unequal share of all things. 
8 Owing to this two principal varieties of constitution 
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1302 a odvyapxia: evyevera yap Kal dpeTn ev odAtyots, 
tadra 8 ev metoou evyevets yap Kal dyabot 
ovdapod exaTov, evzopo” dé modAayod.’ 76 dé 
amA@s mavTn Kal” éxaTépav tetaxOan THY ladTHTa 
padrov. pavepov 5° €k Tod cupPaivortos: ovdeptta, 

5 yap povysos eK TOV TOLOUTV Tohurevav. ToUTOV 
8° aiTLov OTe aduvarov 4 azo TOU mposTov Kal TOD ev 
apxy HapTnevov [ey amravTav ets 70 TéAos KaKoV 
Tt. 610 det Ta [Lev apOunruch iaoTyTL xpijoba, 
Ta d€ TH Kart afiav. Gpws O€ daparcarépa Kal 9 
doTactacros paMov 7 n OnpoKparia THs oAvyapxtas: 

10 €V pev yap Tats oAvyapxiats eyyivorra ovo, n TE 
mpos aAAnAous OTacLs Kal eT 7 ™mpos TOV Saou 
ev O€ Tats OypoKpartats y) ™pos Thy oAvyapxtay 
jLovor, avr@ d€ mpos avTov 6 TL Kat ag vov elzrety 
ovK eyylyveTat TH Onuw oTdais. ETL OE H eK TAY 
peaowv moditeia eyyuTepw Tod Shou 7 [Ht tar 

15 0Aiywv, yep eat aadaXreordtn T&V ToLovTwY 
TONTELOV. 

II. "Ezet d€ cxomoduev €x tivwy ai te atdaets 1 
yiyvovtat Kat at petaBoAat epi tas moAtTElas, 
Annzéov KaloAouv mpa@tov Tas apyas Kal Tas aitlas 
avT@yv. eiat 67 ayedov ws etzely Tpets Tov apiOudr, 

2 ds Swoptotéov Kal’ avtas Tumm mp@Tov. Sel yap 
AaBetv mas Te ExovTes otacialovot Kal Tivwr 


1 +dvarvria Lambinus, 
2 dopo. TD: edtropot dé <xal &ropo> Stahr. 
2 rodXol roAdNayxo# codd. det. 


47 om. p?: rijs Victorius. 





* That is, numbers and wealth. 
e Perhaps the text should be emended to give ‘there are 
many rich men and poor men in many places.’ 
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come into existence, democracy and oligarchy ; for 
noble birth and virtue are found in few men, but the 
qualifications specified * in more : nowhere are there 
a hundred men nobly born and good, but there are 
rich men? in many places. But for the constitution 
to be framed absolutely and entirely according to 
either kind of equality is bad. And this is proved 
by experience, for not one of the constitutions formed 
on such lines is permanent. And the cause of this 
is that it is impossible for some evil not to occur 
ultimately from the first and initial error that has 
been made. Hence the proper course is to employ 
numerical equality in some things and equality 

g according to worth in others. But nevertheless , 
democracy is safer and more free from civil strife 
than oligarchy ; for in oligarchies two kinds of strife 
spring up, faction between different members of the 
oligarchy and also faction between the oligarchs and | 
the people, whereas indemocracies only strife between 
the people and the oligarchical party occurs, but party 
strife between different sections of the people itself 
does not occur to any degree worth mentioning. And 
again the government formed of the middle classes is 
nearer to the people than to the few, and it is the 
safest of the kinds of constitution mentioned. 

</i II. And since we are considering what circum- Causes of 

' stances give rise to party factions and revolutions '*?*": 
in constitutions, we must first ascertain their origins 
and causes generally. They are, speaking roughly, 
three in number,° which we must first define in out- 
line separately. For we must ascertain what state 
of affairs gives rise to party strife, and for what 


¢ Viz. the material, final and efficient causes of revolutions 
(Jowett). 
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1302 a 
} A , s A ~ 
EVEKEV KQL TpiTOV TLVEs apxal yiwovTat TV TOALTL- 


~ ~ A a 
K@V Tapax@v Kat T@v mpos adAnArovs oTdoewr. 
Tod prev ovv adtovs exew mws mpos THY LeTAaBoAry 
> 7 , ? , 1 © ” 
attiav Kabdrov partota Oeréov mepi Hs HON TUYy- 
xXavojev EipnKoTEs. ob ev yap ladTnTos Ediepevor 
oracialovow av vopilwow édatrov eéxew OovrTes 
a los a A 
igot Tots wAEoventobow, of d€ THS avicdTHTOS Kal 


2 


on 


a € “~ 5a) € , # ” ‘ 
Ths wmepoyyns av trodauBdvwow ovtTes avicoe 11) 
/ v > > “nu oF 4 > 
mAéov é€yew add’ toov 7 eAatrov (rovTwy 0° EoTt 2 
4 3 / f v 4 \ 3Q 7 3 7 
pev opéyeoOat Stxaiws, got dé Kai adixws): éAaT- 
e , 
30 TOUS TE yap OVTEs OTWS oot WoL oTacLalovoL, 
\ 3 ll ; “~ 4 > ” 
KQl toot OvTEs OWS peilous. THs pev OdV ExOVTES 
/ if 
oTacialovow, €lipnTar. 
‘ e 4 ? > A / A ? 
Ilepit dv 5€ oracoalovow, €oti Képdos Kal TYULn, 
\ 3 / 4 \ 3 / , 
Kal TavavTia TovTols, Kal yap atipiav pevyovres 
‘ , nn € A e wa “ “~ / 4 
Kai Cnutay 7 Umép abTav 7 TOV didwy oracialovew 
év Tais 76Acow. 
e 3 > 7? . 3 4 “~ / 4 > a 
35 At 8 atriat Kat apyat Tay Kwhoewr, Ofev avToi 8 
4 \ 4 “~ 
Te dwaTifevTat TOV Elpnuévov TpoTrOV Kal TEpL TAY 
4 € \ ? 
NexyPévrwyv, €oTt pev ws Tov apiOuov emTa TUyXa- 
> 9 , e , , > 
vovowy ovoat, éoTt & wes mAcious. dv dvo pév eote 
3 ‘ “~ 3 / tAX? 3 € , F PS) \ 
TavTa Tots elpnpévois, adAd\’ ody WoaTws: dLa 
‘ ? 
Képoos yap Kal dia Ty Kai’ mapo€dvvorrat 
‘ 3 4 3 @ 4 / > ~ 
40 mpos GAAnAovs ody iva KTIOWVTAL Odiow avTois, 
@ 3 > ¢ / ec aA 
I202b WoTmEp Elpntat mpdTepov, add’ Erépovs opmvTeEs 
3 2Q? ~ 
Tovs pev Sixaiws tods 8 adikws mAcovektoivTas 
4 \ 4 / ‘ e ? 
TouTwy, éTr dia UBpw, dia PdBov, dua vzrepoxny, 
1 xal suppleuit Immisch. 
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, objects it is waged, and thirdly what are the origins 

| of political disorders and internal party struggles. 

Now the principal cause, speaking generally, of (1) states of 
the citizens being themselves disposed in a certain ‘°°'"S' 
manner towards revolution is the one about which we «. i. gg 3, 
happen to have spoken already. Those that desire ’“™ 
equality enter on party strife if they think that they 
have too little although they are the equals of those 
who have more, while those that desire inequality or 
superiority do so if they suppose that although they 
are unequal they have not got more but an equal 

2 amount or less (and these desires may be felt justly, 
and they may also be felt unjustly) ; for when inferior, 
people enter on strife in order that they may be equal, 
and when equal, in order that they may be greater. 

We have therefore said what are the states of feeling 
in which men engage in party strife. 

The objects about which it is waged are gain and (2) objects: 
honour, and their opposites, for men carry on party 
faction in states in order to avoid dishonour and loss, 

\ either on their own behalf or on behalf of their friends. 

3 And the causes and origins of the disturbances ¢3) canses 
which occasion the actual states of feeling describedcoc1eo™ 
and their direction to the objects mentioned, accord- 
ing to one account happen to be seven in number, 
though according to another they are more. Two 
of them are the same as those spoken of before § 2 fn. 
although not operating in the same way: the 
motives of gain and honour also stir men up against 
each other not in order that they may get them for 
themselves, as has been said before, but because 
they see other men in some cases justly and in 
other cases unjustly getting a larger share of 
them. Other causes are insolence, fear, excessive 
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a dia Katadpovynow, dia av€now THY mapa TO avd- 
Aoyov, ére d€ aAAov tpdzov bt’ epifeiav, dv dAL- 
sywplav, dia puKpdTnTa, dt avopoidrnTa. TovTwy 4 
b€ UB prs prev Kal Képdos tiva €yovow dvvapw Kal 
mas aira oxedov éore pavepov" bPpilovrwv re 
yap Tav ev Tats dpxats Kal meoverTouvTaw 
oraoialover Kal mpos ddAAjAous' Kal mpos Tas 
moXtelas Tas SidovGas THY Bae lais H d€ mAcoveEia 
10 ylverar OTE prev amo TavV idtwv, ore b€ amo TOV 
Koway. OfArov S€é€ Kat 7» TYysn Kal Ti d¥vaTaL Kal 
m@s aitia ordoews: Kal yap adroit atiualdpevor 
Kat dAdovs op@vTes Tiuwpéevovs oracialovor*: 
ratra 5é ddikws pev yiverat OTav mapa THY a&iav 
) TyUL@VvTal Ties 7 aTYualwrrat, SuKaiws dé Grav 
KaTa Thy agiav. dt vmepoyny dé, OTav Tis TH 
duvaper peilewv (7 els 7 mAcious) 7 KaTa THY TOW 
Kal THY Svvayw Tod ToAiTevpaTos: yiveobar yap 
clwhev €x TOV TolovTwy jrovapyia 7 Suvaoreia. 
ae eviayxyod elwsPacw orpakilew, olov ev “Apyet 5 
b “A@qvnow: Kaitou BéATwov €& apxis opav ows 
20 a EveOOVvTat tooobrov UmEpexXovTes, 7 edoavras 
yeverOar idoOat vorepov. dia dé poBov oTacld~ 
Covow ol Te HOLKNKOTES, SedtdTes pit) Sat Sixyv, 
Kat ot pédAdovres adstketobar, BovAdpevor Pldcat 
mpw adiKknOjvat, worep ev ‘Pddm ovvearncay ot 
yupyLot emt Tov Shpov Sia Tas Emidepopevas 


1 


on 


1 d\AjAous: av’rods Niemeyer. 





¢ The four causes now mentioned are those alluded to just 
above (a 38) as in addition to the seven enumerated above, 
a 38-b 5. 

> Of, 12844 18. 

¢ Perhaps in 390 n.c., ef. 1. 32 f. and 130-4 b 27 ff. 
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predominance, contempt, disproportionate growth 
of power; and also other modes of cause are elec- 
tion intrigue, carelessness, pettiness, dissimilarity. 
4 Among these motives the power possessed by 
insolence and gain, and their mode of operation, is 
almost obvious; for when the men in office show 
insolence and greed, people rise in revolt against 
one another and against the constitutions that 
afford the opportunity for such conduct; and greed 
sometimes preys on private property and sometimes 
on common funds. It is clear also what is the power 
of honour and how it can cause party faction; for 
men form factions both when they are themselves 
dishonoured and when they see others honoured ; 
and the distribution of honours is unjust when persons 
are either honoured or dishonoured against their 
deserts, just when it is according to desert. Ex- 
cessive predominance causes faction, when some 
individual or body of men is greater and more power- 
ful than is suitable to the state and the power of the 
government ; for such are the conditions that usually 
6 result in the rise of a monarchy or dynasty. Owing 
to this in some places they have the custom of 
temporary banishment,’ as at Argos and Athens; yet 
it would be better to provide from the outset that 
there may be no persons in the state so greatly 
predominant, than first to allow them to come into 
existence and afterwards to apply a remedy. Fear 
is the motive of faction with those who have 
inflicted wrong and are afraid of being punished, 
and also with those who are in danger of suffering 
a wrong and wish to act in time before the wrong is 
inflicted, as the notables at Rhodes banded together ¢ 
against the people because of the law-suits that were 
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1302 b 
25 Otkas. Ota KaTadpdvnow dé Kai oractalovor Kal 6 


emiTiVevrat, olov év te tats odAvyapytats drav 
mAcious wow ot 7 peTeXovTEs Tis moAuretas 
(Kpettrous yap otovTat elvat), Kal é€v rats Snpo- 
Kpatiats ot evrropot KaTappovnoavres Tis aragias 
Kal dvapxtas, olov Kat ev OnBais pera Thy év 
30 Owodvrors paxnv Kakais moAuTevoprevwv 7) On}10 - 
Kpatta, dueflapyn, Kat 7 Meyapéwy du dragiav Kal 
avapxiay yrrnbévrwy, Kal € ev Lupaxovoais 7po Tis 
éhwvos tupavvidos, Kat ev “Pddw o Ofjwos mmpo 
THis eTavaoTdoews. yivovTat be Kal Ov avéynaw 7 
TV Tapa TO avahoyov peetaBodat TOV mroAurevéiy’ 
woTEep yap o@ya éx prepa ovyKELTOL Kal det 
avfaveabat avdroyov iva, per oupLeT pia, et de 
He, PUeiperat, OTaVv O pLeVv Tous TeTTd puy ™7X@v 
i) 70 8 GAdo oGa Svotv ombapaiv, eviore de kav 
ets dAAou Cwou petaBadror poppy et jL7) pLovov 
40 Kara 70 mooov adda Kat Kara TO Trovov avédvouro 
1303a gwapa TO avddoyov, ovTw Kal moAts ovyKetTaL éK 
pepaov, ay TroAAd.cus Aavbaver Ti avfavopevor, olov 
TO TOV amdpwv TAHOos év Tats OnoKpariars Kal 
TroAuretaus oupBaiver 5° €viore tobTo Kat 61a 8 
qUyas, olov ev Tdpavte yrrnfévtwyv Kat azodo- 
5 péveoy TOAAGY yuwpipwy b760 TOV "lamvywy puKpov 
vorepov Tav Mydikav Snuoxparia éyéveto Ek 
moXreias, Kat ev "“Apyer tav ev TH EBSdun an- 


8 


Oo 





* Against Athens, 456 B.c. » See 1300 a18 n. 

495, BC: @ See:l. 23:n 

¢ It is not clear whether what follows refers to a work of 
art (cf. 1284 b 8) or is an exaggerated account of a disease ; 
Galen describes one called carvpiacis, in which the bones of 
the temple swell out like satyrs’ horns. 

t i.e. if, for example, the foot became as hard as a hoof. 
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6 being brought against them. Contempt is a cause 
of faction and of actual attacks upon the govern- 
ment, for instance in oligarchies when those who 
have no share in the government are more numerous 
(for they think themselves the stronger party), 
and in democracies when the rich have begun to feel 
contempt for the disorder and anarchy that prevails, 
as for example at Thebes the democracy was de- 
stroyed owing to bad government after the battle 

| of Oenophyta,? and that of the Megarians was 
" destroyed when they had been defeated owing to 
| disorder and anarchy,’ and at Syracuse before the 
tyranny ¢ of Gelo, and at Rhodes 4 the common people 
had fallen into contempt before the rising against 
7them. Revolutions in the constitutions also take 
place on account of disproportionate growth; for 
just as the body ¢ is composed of parts, and needs to 
grow proportionately in order that its symmetry 
may remain, and if it does not it is spoiled, when the 
foot is four cubits long and the rest of the body two 
spans, and sometimes it might even change into the 
shape of another animal if it increased dispropor- 
tionately not only in size but also in quality,’ so 
also a state is composed of parts, one of which often 
grows without its being noticed, as for example the 
number of the poor in democracies and constitutional 
8 states. And sometimes this is also brought about by 
accidental occurrences, as for instance at Tarentum 
when a2 great many notables were defeated and killed 
by the Japygians a short time after the Persian 
wars a constitutional government was changed to 
a democracy, and at Argos when those in the seventh 
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1303 8 f e 4 , ~ f 3 lf 
oAopéevwv bio KAeopévous rod Aakwvos hwayKd- 
“~ , 
ofijcav mapadéEacbat THv meptoikwy Twas, Kal év 
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] 
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‘ A 4 “~ A 
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/ > ¢ al A ¢ f 
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/ \ ? / tf ? e f ? ¢ “~ 
15 dua Te Tas epietas, womep ev ‘Hpaia (€€ aiperav 
4 4 ~ 3 / A ica ¢€ ~ A 
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moATEias girous, | @omep ev ‘Opew KaTeAvdn 
oAvyapxia TOV apYovTwy YEVO[LEVOU “HpaxAcodwpov, 
2005 €& ddvyapxtas moAuretav Kal OnpoKkpatiay KaT- 
A A 
eoxevacevy, eTt Sia TO Tapa pixpov: Adyw Sé 
Tapa [uuKpov, OTe ToAAd.Kus AavOaver peeydn yivo- 
pevy peta Baces TOV VOpiLwv, orav Tapopaar TO 
pLLKpOP, a@orep év “Ap Bpaxia paKpov Hv TO Tina 
tédos 8 am’® odfevos WPXOV; ws eyytov* 7 pn bev 
dtadépov Tot pyfev TO pikpdov, oTaowTiKov dé 10 
;) @ 
Kal TO pn OnodvdAov, Ews av oupTVvEeton? WwoTeEp 
b I ~ 4 / 
yap ovo €K Tod TvydVvTos TARGUS OAS yiyveTat, 
1 cal rotro Susemihl. 2 drépwv MM. 
8 9 dm’ Aretinus: 5 codd. 
4 éyyus dv ? vel &yyfov ? Immisch (fanquam propinquum 
sit Guil.). 


¢ The word to be understood here may be ¢vAz, or possibly 
juépa: the seventh day of the month was sacred to Apollo, 
especially at Sparta, and one account assigns Cleomenes’ 
victory to that day, in which case the casualties may well 
have been known afterwards as ‘those who fell on the 
seventh.’ 
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tribe * had been destroyed by the Spartan Cleo- 
menes the citizens were compelled to admit some of 
the surrounding people, and at Athens when they 
suffered disasters by land the notables became fewer 
because at the time of the war against Sparta the 
army was drawn from a muster-roll.2 And this 
happens also in democracies, though to a smaller 
extent ; for when the wealthy become more numer- 
ous or their properties increase, the governments 


g change to oligarchies and dynasties.° And revolu- 


tions in constitutions take place even without factious 
strife, owing to election intrigue, as at Heraea4 
(for they made their magistrates elected by lot 
instead of by vote for this reason, because the people 
used to elect those who canvassed) ; and also owing 
to carelessness, when people allow men that are not 
friends of the constitution to enter into the sovereign 
offices, as at Oreus® oligarchy was broken up when 
Heracleodorus became one of the magistrates, who 
in place of an oligarchy formed a constitutional 
government, or rather a democracy. Another cause 
is alteration by small stages; by this I mean that 
often a great change of institutions takes place un- 
noticed when people overlook a small alteration, as 
in Ambracia the property-qualification was small, 
and finally men hold office with none at all, as a little 


10 is near to nothing, or practically the same. Also 


difference of race is a cause of faction, until harmony 
of spirit is reached ; for Just as any chance multitude 
of people does not form a state, so a state is not 


> i.e. was made up of citizens and not of mercenaries. 

¢ See 1292 b 10 n. 

#4 On the Alpheus, in Arcadia. 

¢ In Euboea; its secession from Sparta to Athens, 377 B.c., 
was perhaps the occasion of this revolution. 
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moXiTas TomModuevo. €oTaciacavy Kal els paynr 
HAGov' Kat “Apdimodtrar deEdpevor Xadkidéwv 
evotkous! efémecov U0 TOUTWY ot TAEtaTOL avTOV. 
(X7aowalovor 6° ev pev tats oAvyapyiats ot 
ToAAol, ws adiKovpevoe OTL od peTéyovot TV 
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rats Sypoxpartiuts ot yvwpiot, OTL peTeXovaL THY 
iowy ovK toot ovTeEs.) 


1 Spengel: dzoixous codd. 





— 


@ j.e. colonists not from the mother-city, admitted either 
at the foundation of the colony or later. 

’ Sybaris, founded 720 3.c., became very wealthy. The 
‘Troezenian population when expelled were received at Croton, 
which made war on Sybaris and destroyed it 510 B.c. To 
what exactly 76 dyos refers is unknown. 

¢ In Lesbos. 4 Tater Messana, Messina. 

¢ Thrasybulus succeeded his brother Hiero as tyrant in 
467 s.c. and fell within a year. 
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formed in any chance period of time. Hence most 
of the states that have hitherto admitted joint 
settlers or additional settlers? have split into fac- 
tions ; for example Achaeans settled at Sybaris > 
jointly with Troezenians, and afterwards the 
Achaeans having become more numerous expelled 
the Troezenians, which was the cause of the curse 
that fell on the Sybarites ; and at Thurii Sybarites 


quarrelled with those who had settled there with them, b 


for they claimed to have the larger share in the 
country as being their own, and were ejected; and 
at Byzantium the additional settlers were discovered 
plotting against the colonists and were expelled by 
force of arms; and the people of Antissa® after 
admitting the Chian exiles expelled them by arms ; 
and the people of Zanclé¢ after admitting settlers 
from Samos were themselves expelled; and the 
people of Apollonia on the Euxine Sea after bring- 
ing in additional settlers fell into faction; and the 
Syracusans after the period of the tyrants ° conferred 
citizenship on their foreign troops and mercenaries 
and then faction set in and they came to battle ; 
and the Amphipolitans having received settlers from 
Chalcis were most of them driven out by them. 

(And in oligarchies civil strife is raised by the 
many, on the ground that they are treated unjustly 
because they are not admitted to an equal share 
although they are equal, as has been said before, but 
in democracies it begins with the notables, because 
they have anequal share although they are not equal.)9 

Cf. 1306 a 2. The exact circumstances are unknown; 
Amphipolis was colonized from Athens 437 s.c. 

9 This sentence is out of place here, and would fit in better 


if placed (as it is by Newman) above at 1301 a 39, after 
gragiafovet, or (with other editors) ib. b 26. 
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1303 b 
Zraowdlovor oe EvioTe at 7 TONeus Kal Oud. Tovs 12 


TOTOUS, OTaV HH evpvas € EYn 7) YWpPa mpos TO play 
eivat modu, olov ev KAaCopevats ot emt Xvtpq" 

10 ™mpos Tovs eV vow, Kal Korogedvroe kat Nortets: 
kat “AOyvnow ovxy opotws eloiv dAdAd paGAdov 
npLoTLKCO ot TOV Hepavd oucobvres TOV TO GOTU. 
woreEp yap | ev tots moAduots at dtaBdoets TOV 
OyeT@V, Kal TOY TavU optKp@v, Siacm@ot ras 
darayyas, ovTWs cote aoa dtadopa. mrovety 

15 Oudoracw, peyloTn prev ovv lows Oudoracus a.pern 
Kal pox Onpia., eiTa 7hobros kal mevia, Kal ovTw 
67 €Tépa érépas paAdov, wav pia Kal 4 elpnuevy 
Eo7Tly. 

III. Diyvovrat péev obdv ai ordoes od epi) 
puuxp@v aad’ ek puKpdv, oraodfovor dé wept 
peydAwy. pdadiota S€ Kal ai puxpal ioyvovow 

20 OTaV ev Tots KUplols yévwrrat, olov ovvéBn Kal év 
Lupaxovoats ev Tots apyaiots ypdvots. pet eBane 
yop u) moAureta ex dvo vEavigKoy oracvacdvrey, 
TOV ev Tats apyats ovTwy, mepl epwrricny atriav: 
Barépou yap amodnLobvros arepos® éTaipos wv 
Tov’ épwpevov avtob umerowjoato, mdéAw 8 
exelvos ToUTwW yareryvas THY yuvatka adTod dv- 
ézevcev ws avtov eAfety: d0ev mpocAauBavorrtes 
Tovs ev TH TodtTevpart Steoractacay mavras. 


t 
on 


1 Xurg Sylburg. 2 rév suppleuit Richards. 
3 drepos suppleuit Coraes. 
4 rov Coraes: ris Tov codd. 





* ‘Topography uncertain: Clazomenae near Smyrna was 
partly on a small island, which Alexander joined to the 
mainland with a causeway. 
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12 Also states sometimes enter on faction for geo- 
graphical reasons, when the nature of the country 
is not suited for there being a single city, as for 
example at Clazomenae? the people near Chytrum 
are in feud with the inhabitants of the island, and 
the Colophonians and the Notians®; and at Athens 
the population is not uniformly democratic in spirit, 
but the inhabitants of Piraeus are more so than those 

(of the city. For just as in wars the fording of water- 

/ courses, even quite small ones, causes the formations 
to lose contact, so every difference seems to cause 
division. Thus perhaps the greatest division is 
that between virtue and vice, next that between 

. wealth and poverty, and so with other differences 

\ in varying degree, one of which is the one men- 

\tioned.¢ 

1 III. Factions arise therefore not about but out of Revolutions 
‘small matters ; but they are carried on about great ie 
imatters. And even the small ones grow extremely 
violent when they spring up among men of the ruling 
class, as happened for example at Syracuse in ancient 
times. For the constitution underwent a revolution 
as aresult of a quarrel that arose 4 between two young 
men, who belonged to the ruling class, about a love 
affair. While one of them was abroad the other who 
was his comrade won over the youth with whom he 
was in love, and the former in his anger against him 
retaliated by persuading his wife to come to him ; 
owing to which they stirred up a party struggle 
among all the people in the state, enlisting them on 


> Notium was the port of Colophon. 

€ i.e. difference of locality. 

¢ Perhaps under the oligarchy of the Gamori, overthrown 
by the people and followed by Gelo’s tyranny, 485 B.c. 
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eae adpxyopevwy evdAaBetaba Set THY TovovTwy, 2 


; \ “A e / \ 4 
i dtadverw Tas TOV Tyepoveny Kal Suvapeveny 
ordocis: ev apxh yap yeyverat TO dpaprnpa, yi 5 
apXy Aéyerau jpeov elvat mavTds, WOTE Kal TO EV 
avTh puKxpov dpaptnua avddoydv é€oTt mpos Ta ev 
A“ ~ 4 
tois dAdows peepeow. dAws d€ at TOY yrwpipwv 
oTacels auvaTroAavew Trototct Kal THY GAnY TOAW, 
oiov év ‘Eoriaia ovveBy peta ta Mndixa, duo 
> ~ \ ss , I ~ / 
ddeAd@v mepl THs watp@as' vophs SveveyPevtwvr: 
86 ev yap amTopwrEepos, WS OUK amopaivovTos 
Barépov tiv ovatay ovdé Tov Onoavpov ov edpev 6 
TaTHp, MpoonyayeTo® Tos SynuoTiKoUs, 6 O° ETEPOS 
éywv ovciav mod\i tos evmdpovs. Kat eEV3 
AcAgois éK Kndeias yevonerns Stapopas apx) 
1204 TAC@V eYEVETO TaY oTdoewY THY Borepov" 6 pev 
ydp, olwviadpevds TL oUuTTMpA Ws HADEY emi THY 
vundnv, od} AaBawv amAAGev, ot 5 ws bBpicbévres 
évéBarov tay lep@v ypnudtwy Qvovros Ka7eiTa 
ec ec + > + \ eae ie , \ 
ws iepdavAov améxrewav. Kat mept MurvdAnvny dé 
e& émuxAjpwv otacews yevouerns ToAA@v éyéveTo 
apy KaKk@v, kal Tod moA€uov Tob mpos ’AOnvaious 
> a t ” \ t » A r 
év ® Ilayns eAaBe tHv woAw atta: Tywodavous 
yap T@v evmdpwv Twos KaTadimdvTos dv0 Bvya- 
Tépas, Oo mEepiwoeis Kai od AaBwv Tots vidow avTob 
, > ~ / \ \ > , 
Ad€avdpos pEe tis oTdoews Kat tovs “AOnvaious 


8 


oS 


Cn 


1 ratpgwy codd. cet. (rév x. Victorius). 


9 


2 ed.: mpoanyero codd. 





@ j.¢, the ratio of being a half to the whole: a bad start 
does as much harm as all the later mistakes put together. 
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2 their sides. On account of this it is necessary to 
guard against such affairs at their beginning, and to 
break up the factions of the leaders and powerful 
men ; for the error occurs at the beginning, and the 
beginning as the proverb says is half of the whole, 
so that even a small mistake at the beginning stands 
in the same ratio? to mistakes at the other stages. 
And in general the faction quarrels of the notables 
involve the whole state in the consequences, as 
happened at Hestiaea ° after the Persian wars, when 
two brothers quarrelled about the division of their 
patrimony ; for the poorer of the two, on the ground 
that the other would not make a return of the estate 
and of the treasure that their father had found, got the 
common people on his side, and the other possessing 

3 much property was supported by the rich. And at 
Delphi the beginning of all the factions that occurred 
afterwards was when a quarrel arose out of a mar- 
riage; the bridegroom interpreted some chance 
occurrence when he came to fetch the bride as a bad 
omen and went away without taking her, and her 
relatives thinking themselves insulted threw some 
articles of sacred property into the fire when he was 
performing a sacrifice and then put him to death as 
guilty of sacrilege. And also at Mitylene¢ a faction 
that arose out of some heiresses was the beginning of 
many misfortunes, and of the war with the Athenians 428-7 20 
in which Paches captured the city of Mitylene: a 
wealthy citizen named Timophanes left two daughters, 
and a man who was rejected in his suit to ob- 
tain them for his own sons, Doxander, started the 


> Also called Oreus, see a 18. 
* The revolt of Mitylene 428 B.c. is ascribed to purely 
political causes by Thucydides (iii. 1-30). 
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1304 a 08s 
10 Tapwkuve, mpo€evos wv Tijs mwoAcws. Kal ev 4 


wKedow ef EemKAN POU OTACEwWS yevoperns TEpt 
pes TOV Mvdowvos TaTépa Kal Edducpary 
v “Ovopdpyouv,  oTdots atirn apy) Tod lepot 
rrondou KaTéory Tots DuKedow. pereBare dé 
Kal eV “Emddpvey % Todureta éK yapunay- b70- 
15 pynorevodevos yap Tis Ouyatépa,’ ws elnpiwoer 
avuToV oO 700 drournorevbevros TATNp YEVOpLEVOS 
TOV apxYovTwr, _aTEpos oupmapeAaBe Tovs EeKTOS 
Tijs Toduretas WS emmpeactets. peraBadArAovor dé 5 
Kal ets OAvyapyiav Kal ets Ojuov Kal els movretay 
eK Tob evookupjoat Tl 7 avénOjvac Q apyetov y 
20 optov TIS modes" otov 7» év “Apetw mayw BovdAr 
evdokyjoaca ev Tots Myduxots edo£e ovvTova)- 
Tépav ToUnoa THY moAureiav, Kal mdaAw © vaUTLKOS 
dxAos VEvopevos airvos Tis TEpt LaAapiva vikns 
Kal dua Tadrns THs Hyepovias dua THY KaTa OdAar - 
Tov Ovvapuy THY OnpoKpariay loxupoTepap € emroinaev™ 
Kal ev "Apyet ot yrespyroe eVdoKupinoarTes TEplL THY 
€v Mavrweig payny THY 7 pos Aaxedatpovious 
emexetpnoay KataNdew TOV Ofjjuov" Kal év Lupa- 6 
KovoaLS 6 Ofjuos altos VEVOULEVOS THs viKns Tob 
moAguov Tod mpds “AGnvaious: €x moAtetas «ts 
OnpoKpariay pereBarev- Kal év Xadrkide Od£ov 
80 TOV TUpavvov peta TOV yvUpiLwV oO Ofjuos aveAwy 
evOus etXeTo THs moAtTeias’ Kal év “ApBpaxig 
madw woattws Iepiavdpov cuvexBadwy tots éme- 


2 


o 


1 @vyarépa om. codd. fere omnes. 


* 7.e. the fathers of the two suitors for the heiress’s hand 
turned the quarrel into a faction fight. 

» Perhaps the same event as that referred to 1301 b 21. 

¢ Unknown. 
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faction and kept on stirring up the Athenians, whose 
consul he was at Mitylene. And among the Phocians 
when a faction arising out of an heiress sprang up in 
connexion with Mnaseas the father of Mnason and 
Euthykrates the father of Onomarchus,? this faction 
proved to be the beginning for the Phocians of the 
Holy War. At Epidamnus also circumstances re- 
lating to a marriage gave rise to a revolution in 
the constitution®; somebody had betrothed his 
daughter, and the father of the man to whom he 
had betrothed her became a magistrate, and had 
to sentence him to a fine; the other thinking that 
he had been treated with insolence formed a party 


of the unenfranchised classes to assist him. And and from 


also revolutions to oligarchy and democracy an 


party 


predomin- 


constitutional government arise from the growth in 2nce. 


reputation or in power of some magistracy or some 
section of the state ; as for example the Council on 
the Areopagus having risen in reputation during 
the Persian wars was believed to have made the 
constitution more rigid, and then again the naval 
multitude, having been the cause of the victory off 
Salamis and thereby of the leadership of Athens due 
to her power at sea, made the democracy stronger ; 
and at Argos the notables having risen in repute in 
connexion with the battle against the Spartans at 


Mantinea took in hand to put down the people ; 413 Bc. 
6 and at Syracuse the people having been the cause of 


the victory in the war against Athens made a revolu- 


tion from constitutional government to democracy ; 112 ac. 


and at Chalcis the people with the aid of the notables 
overthrew the tyrant Phoxus¢ and then immediately 
seized the government; and again at Ambracia 
similarly the people joined with the adversaries 
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; ‘ , ‘ ¢ ‘ ral ~ ‘ 
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aA a / 
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- \ 
7 odTow dua THY Brepox7nv od Oédovor pévew Ertl 
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A > 
1304b aAArAOLs, Otov of mAovovot Kal 6 SHpos, péoov 4 
> \ * \ ? “ \ X ¢€ 4 
H pnbev 7 pkpov mautav’ av yap Todd v7Epexy 
OmOTEpovodY THY pep@v, mpos TO Pavepw@s KpetrTov 
b| 4 > f / 4 . e > 
To Aowrov od} BéAcr Kiwdvvetew. O10 Kat Ol KAT 
SapeTnv dSiadéportes o¥ Trovovot ordow wes etre, 
oy) 7 A , \ ? / A 
oriyo. yap ylyvovtat mpos moAAovs. KabddAov peév 
ovv TEpl maoas Tas TOALTElas at dpyal Kal aitia 
TOV oTdcewv Kal THY peTaBoAdy tTodrov Eéxovar 
TOV TPOTOV. 
“ { h 4 e A A ‘ U € 24 
Kwodou d€ ras moXttetas oTé prev Sta Bias ore 
a > > / \ / x “A 99N b) > ~ 
dé dv’ amatns: dia Bias pev n edOds €& apys 
\ 
107) voTepoy avayKalovTes* Kal yap 4 amaTy SiTT7}: 
OTe pev yap efamarioavTes TO mp@Tov Exov- 
4 ‘ ; $—Q> «7 , 
twv petaBaAdrovor THY TroATteiav, €t@ voTepov Bia 
>. “~ 
KaTéXoVOW GaKOVTwWY, Olov emt TMV TETPAKOCIWY 
b] ~ > , , ‘| / 
tov dSypov e€nrdtnoav dacKovtes tov Baowréa 
1 grocovody Richards. 


¢ 580 B.c.; ef. 1311 a 39 ff. 
> The oligarchy at Athens 411 8.c. 
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of the tyrant Periander in expelling him and then 

brought the government round to themselves.* 

And indeed in general it must not escape notice 

that the persons who have caused a state to win 

power, whether private citizens or magistrates or 

tribes, or in general a section or group of any kind, 

stir up faction ; for either those who envy these men 

for being honoured begin the faction, or these men 

owing to their superiority are not willing to remain 

in a position of equality. And constitutions also or from 

undergo revolution when what are thought of as as: 

opposing sections of the state become equal to one 
another, for instance the rich and the people, and 

there is no middle class or only an extremely smal] 

one ; for if either of the two sections becomes much 

the superior, the remainder is not willing to risk an 

encounter with its manifestly stronger opponent. 

Owing to this men who are exceptional in virtue 
generally speaking do not cause faction, because they 
find themselves few against many. Universally then 
in connexion with all the forms of constitution the 
origins and causes of factions and revolutions are of 
this nature. 

8 The means used to cause revolutions of constitu- Modes of 
tions are sometimes force and sometimes fraud. “*°°"°™ 
Force is employed either when the revolutionary 
leaders exert compulsion immediately from the start 
or later on—as indeed the mode of using fraud 
is also twofold : sometimes the revolutionaries after 
completely deceiving the people at the first stage 
alter the constitution with their consent, but then at 
a later stage retain their hold on it by force against 
the people’s will: for instance, at the time of the 
Four Hundred,® they deceived the people by saying 
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3 / “~ 7 ¢ \ A A 3 
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¢ Date unknown. > See 1302 b 23 n. 
¢ de. owed for repairs to the ships, and perhaps also for 


advances of pay to the crews. 
@ Probably the Pontic Heraclea (cf. 1305 b 5, 36, 1306 a 
37), founded middle of 6th century s.c., not the Trachinian. 
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that the Persian King would supply money for the 
war against the Spartans, and after telling them this 
falsehood endeavoured to keep a hold upon the 
government ; but in other cases they both persuade 
the people at the start and afterwards repeat the 
persuasion and govern them with their consent. 

Speaking generally therefore in regard to all the 
forms of constitution, the causes that have been stated 
are those from which revolutions have occurred. 

1 [¥. But in the light of these general rules we must Revointiona 
consider the usual course of events as classified 7 in. 
according to each different kind of constitution. In caused by | 
democracies the principal cause of revolutions is the oe 
insolence of the demagogues; for they cause the 
owners of property to band together, partly by 
malicious prosecutions of individuals among them 
(for common fear brings together even the greatest 
enemies), and partly by setting on the common people 

2 against them as a class. And one may see this 
taking place in this manner in many instances. In 
Cos the democracy was overthrown ? when evil dem- 
agogues had arisen there, for the notables banded 
themselves together; and also in Rhodes,® for the 
demagogues used to provide pay for public services, 
and also to hinder the payment of money owed ¢ 
to the naval captains, and these because of the law- 
suits that were brought against them were forced to 
make common cause and overthrow the people. 

And also at Heraclea? the people were put down 
immediately after the foundation of the colony 
because of the people’s leaders; for the notables 
being unjustly treated by them used to be driven 
out, but later on those who were driven out collect- 
ing together effected their return and put down the 
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2 See 1800 a 18 ff. n. 
’ An event otherwise unknown. 
¢ Perhaps that of Thrasybulus (Hat. i. 20), 612 B.c, 
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3 people. And also the democracy at Megara was 
put down in a similar manner; the people’s leaders resulting in 
in order to have money to distribute to the people °°" 
went on expelling many of the notables, until they 
made the exiles a large body, and these came back 
and defeated the people in a battle and set up the 
oligarchy. And the same thing happened also at 
Cyme in the time of the democracy which Thrasy- 
machus put down,? and in the case of other states 
also examination would show that revolutions take 
place very much in this manner. Sometimes they 
make the notables combine by wronging them in 
order to curry favour, causing either their estates to 
be divided up or their revenues by imposing public 
services, and sometimes by so slandering them that 
they may have the property of the wealthy to con- 

4 fiscate. And in old times whenever the same man 
became both leader of the people and general, they 
used to change the constitution to a tyranny ; for 
almost the largest number of the tyrants of early 
days have risen from being leaders of the people. 
And the reason why this used to happen then but 
does not do so now is because then the leaders of 
the people were drawn from those who held the 
office of general (for they were not yet skilled in 
oratory), but now when rhetoric has developed the 
able speakers are leaders of the people, but owing to 
their inexperience in military matters they are not 
put in control of these, except in so far as something 
of the kind has taken place to a small extent in some 

5 places. And tyrannies also used to occur in former 
times more than they do now because important 
offices were entrusted to certain men, as at Miletus a 
tyranny ° arose out of the presidency (for the president 
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1 ore ed.: ws codd. 2 xara Richards. 








@ Dionysius the elder, see 1259 a 29 n. 
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had control of many important matters). And more- 

over, because the cities in those times were not large 

but the common people lived on their farms busily 

engaged in agriculture, the people’s champions when 

they became warlike used to aim at tyranny. And 

they all used to do this when they had acquired the 

confidence of the people, and their pledge of confi- 

dence was their enmity towards the rich, as at Athens 

Pisistratus made himself tyrant by raising up a party 650 nc 

against the men of the plain, and Theagenes at 

Megara by slaughtering the cattle of the well-to-do 625 wc. 

which he captured grazing by the river, and Diony- 

sius * established a claim to become tyrant when he 

accused Daphnaeus and the rich, since his hostility 

to them caused him to be trusted as a true man of the 
6 people. And revolutions also take place from the or in 
ancestral form of democracy to one of the most ginoeracy. 
modern kind; for where the magistracies are elec- 
tive, but not on property-assessments, and the people 
elect, men ambitious of office by acting as popular 
leaders bring things to the point of the people’s 
being sovereign even over the laws. A remedy to 
prevent this or to reduce its extent is for the tribes to 
elect the magistrates, and not the people collectively. 

These then are the causes through which almost 
all the revolutions in democracies take place. 

V. Oligarchies undergo revolution principally Revolutions 
through two ways that are the most obvious. One 3... conics. 
is if they treat the multitude unjustly ; for anybody (.) caused 
makes an adequate people’s champion, and especi- ae 
ally so when their leader happens to come from the 
oligarchy itself, like Lygdamis at Naxos, who after- 
wards actually became tyrant of the Naxians. c. 540 ac. 
2 Faction originating with other people also has 
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Kwodvrat 8’ at oAwyapyiae €€ atrav Kal bia 
pidoverkiav Snpaywyouvrwy (jn Snyaywyia Se 
* The contrasted case, of dissolution of oligarchy arising 
from the people, should follow, but is omitted. 
YC Sel 8.29 ii. 
¢ Near the mouth of the Danube. @ See 1304 b 31 n. 
¢ Perhaps not the same as the one mentioned at 1306 b 3. 
f Just west of Smyrna. The family name implies a claim 
to royal ancestry. 
¢ ‘This sentence is interrupted by a parenthesis and is 


resumed in § 6, ‘ And revolutions in oligarchy also—’. 
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various ways of arising. Sometimes when the 
honours of office are shared by very few, dissolution 
originates from the wealthy themselves,? but not 
those that are in office, as for example has occurred 
at Marseilles,® at Istrus,° at Heraclea,? and in other 
states ; for those who did not share in the magis- 
tracies raised disturbances until as a first stage the 
older brothers were admitted, and later the younger 
ones again (for in some places a father and a son 
may not hold office together, and in others an elder 
and a younger brother may not). At Marseilles 
the oligarchy became more constitutional, while at 
Istrus it ended in becoming democracy, and in 
Heraclea the government passed from a smaller 

3 number to six hundred. At Cnidus also there was a 
revolution ¢ of the oligarchy caused by a faction formed 
by the notables against one another, because few 
shared in the government, and the rule stated held, | 8 & 
thatifa father was a member ason could not be, nor if 
there were several brothers could any except the 
eldest ; for the common people seized the oppor- 
tunity of their quarrel and, taking a champion from 
among the notables, fell upon them and conquered 
them, for a party divided against itself is weak. 

4 Another case was at Erythrae,’ where at the time 
of the oligarchy of the Basilidae in ancient days, 
although the persons in the government directed 
affairs well, nevertheless the common people were 
resentful because they were governed by a few, and 
brought about a revolution of the constitution. 

On the other hand, oligarchies are overthrown (2) arising 

from within themselves both’ when from motives aaa ae 
of rivalry they play the demagogue (and this dem- 4°™4s°sy. 
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1 +6 ed.: 4 codd. 2 atrol ? Richards. 
@ See 1304 b 12 n. b See 1275 D 29-n. 
¢ 4,e, (apparently) where membership is not confined to the 
class eligible for the magistracies. @ See 1304 b 31 n. 
¢ See 1259 a 29 n. t See 1303 b 2 n. 
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agogy is of two sorts, one among the oligarchs 
themselves, for a demagogue can arise among them 
even when they are avery small body,—as for instance 
in the time of the Thirty at Athens, the party of 404 ac 
Charicles rose to power by currying popularity with 
the Thirty, and in the time of the Four Hundred @ the 
5 party of Phrynichus rose in the same way,—the other 
when the members of the oligarchy curry popularity 
with the mob, as the Civic Guards at Larisa ® courted 
popularity with the mob because it elected them, 
and in all the oligarchies in which the magistracies 
are not elected by the class from which the magis- 
trates come but are filled from high property- 
grades or from political clubs while the electors 
are the heavy-armed soldiers or the common people, 
as used to be the case at Abydos, and in places where 
the jury-courts are not made up from the govern- 
ment ‘—for there members of the oligarchy by 
courting popular favour with a view to their trials 
cause a revolution of the constitution, as took place 
3 at Heraclea on the Euxine?; and a further instance 
is when some men try to narrow down the oligarchy 
to a smaller number, for those who seek equality 
are forced to bring in the people as a helper.) 
And revolutions in oligarchy also take place when or to ex- 
they squander their private means by riotous living ; “*"°S*"°* 
for also men of this sort seek to bring about a new 
state of affairs, and either aim at tyranny themselves 
or suborn somebody else (as Hipparinus put forward 
Dionysius ¢ at Syracuse, and at Amphipolis * a man 
named Cleotimus led the additional settlers that 
came from Chalcis and on their arrival stirred them 
up to sedition against the wealthy, and in Aegina 
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1 §0ev # adrol mpds abrovs cracidfovew Richards. 


2 j.e. he had squandered his fortune in riotous living ; this 
deal with the Athenian general may have been in 367 B.c. 

» i.e. both of the lower classes and of the subject cities. 

¢ i.e. the small governing body. 

@ i.e. like a dynasteia, favourable to the interest of a few 
very wealthy families ; see 1292 b 10 n. 

¢ Corinth was at war with Argos c. 350 B.c. Timophanes 
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the man who carried out the transactions with 
Chares attempted to cause a revolution in the con- 

7 stitution for a reason of this sort*); so sometimes 
they attempt at once to introduce some reform, at 
other times they rob the public funds and in conse- 
quence either they or those who fight against them 
in their peculations stir up faction against the govern- 
ment, as happened at Apollonia on the Black Sea. 

On the other hand, harmonious oligarchy does not 
easily cause its own destruction ; and an indication 
of this is the constitutional government at Phar- 
salus, for there the ruling class though few are 
masters of many men? because on good terms with 

8 one another. Also oligarchical governments break or to 
up when they create a second oligarchy within the [rther ex. 
oligarchy. This is when, although the whole citizen 
class is small, its few members are not all admitted to 
the greatest offices; this is what once occurred in 
Elis, for the government being in the hands of a few, 
very few men used to become members of the Elders,¢ 
because these numbering ninety held office for iife, 
and the mode of election was of a dynastic type? and 
resembled that of the Elders at Sparta. 

9 Revolutions of oligarchies occur both during war internal 
and in time of peace—during war since the oligarchs *2*2esses 
are forced by their distrust of the people to employ 
mercenary troops (for the man in whose hands they 
place them often becomes tyrant, as Timophanes 
did at Corinth,¢ and if they put several men in 
command, these win for themselves dynastic power), 
and when through fear of this they give a share in 
the constitution to the multitude, the oligarchy falls 


was killed by his brother the famous Timoleon, in order to 
restore constitutional government. 
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1 +Gy non vertit Guil.: rots Niemeyer. 
2 cal <i> ? Newman: «ail codd. 
3 atrois L. & S.: avrov’s codd. (tr. post de@#va: Richards). 


¢ A probable emendation of the Greek gives ‘ happened 
at Larisa to Simus and his party at the time of the govern- 
ment of the Aleuadae.’ This family were hereditary rulers 
of Larisa (see also 1275 b 29 ff. n., and 1305 b 29 ff.). 
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‘ because they are compelled to make use of the 
common people; during peace, on the other hand, 
because of their distrust of one another they place 
their protection in the hands of mercenary troops 
and a magistrate between the two parties, who some- 
times becomes master of both, which happened at 
Larisa in the time of the government of the Aleuadae 
led by Simus,? and at Abydos in the time of the 1305 b 33 
political clubs of which that of Iphiades was one. 

10 And factions arise also in consequence of one set of Internal 
the members of the oligarchy themselves being pushed eae 
aside by another set and being driven into party 
strife in regard to marriages or law-suits ; examples 
of such disorders arising out of a cause related to 
marriage are the instances spoken of before, and also 1303 b 38 ff. 
the oligarchy of the knights at Eretria was put down? 
by Diagoras when he had been wronged in respect 
of a marriage, while the faction at Heraclea and that 
at Thebes arose out of a judgement of a law-court, 
when the people at Heraclea justly but factiously 
enforced the punishment against Eurytion on a charge 
of adultery and those at Thebes did so against 
Archias ; for their personal enemies stirred up party 
feeling against them so as to get them bound in 

11 the pillory in the market-place. Also many govern- 
ments have been put down by some of their members 
who had become resentful because the oligarchies 
were too despotic; this is how the oligarchies fell 
at Cnidus¢ and at Chios. And revolutions also occur Fall in value 
from an accident, both in what is called a consti- %™°"°" 
tutional government and in those oligarchies in 


> Possibly before the Persian wars. See 1289 b 36 ff. 
The two following cases are unrecorded elsewhere. 
¢ See 1305 b 13 n. 
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1 yap <el xal ixavdv> Richards. 
2 evernpias <dé> Immisch. 
3 7. Congreve: 7d codd. 
4 guolwv Lambinus: dpotoy codd. 





@ See 1306 a 13 ff. 
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which membership of the council and the law-courts 
and tenure of the other offices are based on a pro- 
perty-qualification. Tor often the qualification first 
having been fixed to suit the circumstances of the 
time, so that in an oligarchy a few may be members 
and in a constitutional government the middle 
classes, when peace or some other good fortune 
leads to a good harvest it comes about that the 
same properties become worth many times as large 
an assessment, so that all the citizens share in all the 
rights, the change sometimes taking place gradually 
and little by little and not being noticed, but at 
other times more quickly. 

12 Such then are the causes that lead to revolutions 
and factions in oligarchies (and generally, both 
democracies and oligarchies are sometimes altered 
not into the opposite forms of constitution but into 
ones of the same class, for instance from legitimate 
democracies and oligarchies into autocratic ones and 
from the latter into the former). 

1 VI. In aristocracies factions arise in some cases Faction in 
because few men share in the honours (which has tie tody” 
also been said* to be the cause of disturbances in ™:nopoly 
oligarchies, because an aristocracy too is a sort of wees 
oligarchy, for in both those who govern are few— 
although the reason for this is not the same in both 
—since this does cause it to be thought that aristo- 
cracy is a form of oligarchy). And this is most 
bound to come about when there is a considerable 
number of people who are proud-spirited on the 
ground of being equals in virtue (for example 
the clan called the Maidens’ Sons? at Sparta—for 


b Said to be descended from irregular unions authorized in 
order to keep up the population during the First Messenian 
War. They founded Taranto 708 B.c. 
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1’Aynotddov Schneider: -Adw codd. 
2 Verrall (cai non vertit Guil.). 





¢ King Pausanias II. checked Lysander after his conquest 
of Athens in 403 B.c., and King Agesilaus thwarted him on 
the expedition into Asia Minor in 396. 

> His conspiracy against the “Ouoo in 398 B,c. was dis- 
covered and he was executed. 
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they were descended from the Equals—whom the 
Spartans detected in a conspiracy and sent away 
2 to colonize Tarentum); or when individuals although 
great men and inferior to nobody in virtue are 
treated dishonourably by certain men in higher 
honour (for example Lysander by the kings?) ; or 
when a person of manly nature has no share in the 
honours (for example Cinadon,® who got together the 
attack upon the Spartans in the reign of Agesilaus). 
Faction in aristocracies also arises when some of the (2) or of 
well-born are too poor and others too rich (which “¢#!t) 
happens especially during wars, and this also oc- 
curred at Sparta at the time of the Messenian War 
—as appears from the poem of Tyrtaeus entitled 
Law and Order; for some men being in distress 
because of the war put forward a claim to carry out 
a re-division of the land of the country). Also if a (3) or one 
man is great and capable of being yet greater, he 3o7 °°" 
stirs up faction in order that he may be sole ruler monarchy. 
(as Pausanias who commanded the army through 
the Persian war seems to have done at Sparta, and 
Hanno © at Carthage). 
3 But the actual overthrow of both constitutional Revolutions 
governments and aristocracies is mostly due to UE Sa 
deviation from justice in the actual framework of oligarchy, 
the constitution. For what starts it in the case of a Matis te- 
constitutional government is that it does not contain ™°cr¢y. 
a good blend of democracy and oligarchy ; and in the 
ease of an aristocracy it is the lack of a good blend 
of those two elements and of virtue, but chiefly of 
the two elements (I mean popular government and 


¢ Perhaps Hanno who fought in Sicily against the elder 
Dionysius c. £00 B.c. 
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KL Shyapxiay) Tatra yap at modAreiai re 
Tmeupa@vrat peyvova Kal at modal Ta&v Kadovpévev 
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ev Tals EvTopiats, GV 7 ToNTEta StO@ THV UTEpoXyy; 
bBpilew CnTovo Kal meoverreiv. odws a £P 
omdTepov av eyKaAivn 7 qmoXrela, emt TovTO 
peBiorarat EKATEPWY TO opeTepov avgavovTer, 
olov 1 peev moAureta eis OHO dpuoToKparia 6 
eis OAtyapxiav, 7) eis TavavTia, olov 7 pév aptoro- 
Kpatia eis SHuwov (Ws aotKoUpevot yap TeptaoTmow 
ets TOUVaVTLOV Oot amopurepot) aL be mroAuretat 
ets oAvyapytayv (jovov yap povysov TO Kat’ agiav 
ioov Kal TO €xeW Ta abrav). ouveBn d€ TO 
ELpTnLevov eV Ooupiors: Oud pev yap TO azo mActovos 
TYLMLATOS elvar Tas apyas ets eharrov peteBy Kat 
Els dpxeto mAciw, dia d€ TO THY xwpav olny Tovs 
yywpiwous ovyKTncacba: mapa Tov vopov (7 ‘yap 


1 roiro (uel érérepa) Spengel: raéra codd. 





@ j.¢, their mode of blending oligarchy and democracy. 

’ The writer loosely speaks of aristocracies and polities 
as a single class, differing only in degree of concentration of 
power in the hands of the upper classes. 

¢ i.e. from aristocracy to democracy. Possibly these 
events occurred after the defeat of Athens at Syracuse in 
413 3.c., when the Athenian party at Thurii was banished 
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oligarchy), for both constitutional governments and 
most of the constitutions that are called aristocracies 


4 aim at blending these. For this? is the point of dis- 


on 


tinction between aristocracies and what are called 
constitutional governments, and it is owing to this 
that some of them® are less and others more 
stable ; for the constitutions inclining more towards 
oligarchy men call aristocracies and those inclining 
more to the side of the multitude constitutional 
governments, owing to which those of the latter sort 
are more secure than the others, for the greater 
number is the stronger, and also men are more con- 
tent when they have an equal amount, whereas the 
owners of wealthy properties, if the constitution 
gives them the superior position, seek to behave 
insolently and to gain money. And _ speaking 
broadly, to whichever side the constitution leans, 
that is the side to which it shifts as either of the two 
parties increases its own side—a_ constitutional 
government shifts to democracy and an aristocracy 
to oligarchy, or to the opposite extremes, that is, 
aristocracy to democracy (for the poorer people 
feeling they are unjustly treated pull it round to 
the opposite) and constitutional governments to 
oligarchy (for the only lasting thing is equality in 
accordance with desert and the possession of what is 


6 theirown). And the change mentioned ¢ came about 


at Thurii, for because the property-qualification for 
honours was too high, the constitution was altered to 
a lower property-qualification and to a larger number 
of official posts, but because the notables illegally 
bought up the whole of the land (for the constitution 


(Lysias 835 p). The events in § 8 were perhaps in the 
fourth century. 
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1 lacunam vel vitium Schneider. 





¢ Probably a clause meaning ‘ civil strife ensued ’ has been 
lost. 
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was too oligarchical, so that they were able to grasp 
at wealth) . . .¢ And the people having been trained 
in the war overpowered the guards, until those who 
were in the position of having too much land re- 
linquished it. 
7 Besides, as all aristocratic constitutions are in- 
clined towards oligarchy, the notables grasp at 
wealth (for example at Sparta the estates are coming 
into a few hands) ; and the notables have more power 
to do what they like, and to form marriage connexions 
with whom they like (which was the cause of the 
fall of the state of Locri, as a result of the marriage 
with Dionysius,? which would not have taken place 
in a democracy, nor in a well-blended aristocracy). small 
And aristocracies are most liable to undergo revolu- j£/o"ms 
tion unobserved, through gradual relaxation, just as revolution 
it has been said in what has gone before about all 1303 a 20 £ 
forms of constitution in general, that even a small 
change may cause a revolution. For when they give 
up one of the details of the constitution, afterwards 
they also make another slightly bigger change more 
readily, until they alter the whole system. This 
occurred for instance with the constitution of Thurii. 
There was a law that the office of general could be 
held at intervals of four years, but some of the 
younger men, becoming warlike and winning high 
repute with the mass of the guards, came to despise 
the men engaged in affairs, and thought that they 
would easily get control ; so first they tried to repeal 
the law referred to, so as to enable the same persons 
to serve as generals continuously, as they saw that 
the people would vote for themselves with enthusiasm. 


(#2 


> See 1259 a 28 n. He married in 397 s.c. the daughter 
of a Locrian citizen, who bore him the younger Dionysius. 
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1 efrrep Richards: do7mep codd. 

2 rapadvopévyn 7 mapavouia (ex Plat. de rep. 424 dD) M&P?: 
bretadvoveta 7 wapdBacts cet. 

3 Samdyn: dararn M8, werdBaots Par. 
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And though the magistrates in charge of this matter, 
called the Councillors, at first made a movement to 
oppose them, they were won over, believing that after 
repealing this law they would allow the rest of the 
constitution to stand ; but later, though they wished 
to prevent them when other laws were being re- 
pealed, they could no longer do anything more, but 
the whole system of the constitution was converted 
into a dynasty of the men who had initiated the 
innovations. 

g And constitutions of all forms are broken up some- Foreign 
times from movements initiating from within them- 7%"*" 
selves, but sometimes from outside, when there is an 
opposite form of constitution either near by or a long 
way off yet possessed of power. This used to happen 
in the days of the Athenians and the Spartans ; 
the Athenians used to put down oligarchies every- 
where and the Spartans democracies. 

We have then approximately stated the causes 
that give rise to revolutions in the constitutions of 
states and to party factions. 

1 VII. The next thing to speak about is security stabitity ot 
both in general and for each form of constitution Const 
separately. First then it is clear that if we know the General 
causes by which constitutions are destroyed we also _— 
know the causes by which they are preserved ; for 
opposites create opposites, and destruction is the 
opposite of security. In well-blended constitutions 
therefore, if care must be taken to prevent men from 
committing any other breach of the law, most of all 

2 must a small breach be guarded against, for trans- 
gression of the law creeps in unnoticed, just as 
a small expenditure occurring often ruins men’s 
estates ; for the expense is not noticed because it 
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@ See Additional Note on p. 483. 
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does not come all at once, for the mind is led astray 
by the repeated small outlays, just like the sophistic 
puzzle, ‘if each is little, then all are a little.’? This is 
true in one way but in another it is not; for the 
whole or total is not little, but made up of little 
parts. One thing therefore that we must guard 
against is this beginning ; and the next point is that 
we must not put faith in the arguments strung to- 
gether for the sake of tricking the multitude, for they 
are refuted by the facts (and what sort of constitutional 
8 sophistries we refer to has been said before). And Witalue 
again we must observe that not only some aristo- 
eracies but also some oligarchies endure not because 
the constitutions are secure but because those who 
get in the offices treat both those outside the con- 
stitution and those in the government well, on the 
one hand by not treating those who are not members 
of it unjustly and by bringing their leading men into 
the constitution and not wronging the ambitious 
ones in the matter of dishonour or the multitude in 
the matter of gain, and on the other hand, in relation 
to themselves and those who are members, by treating 
one another in a democratic spirit. For that equality 
which men of democratic spirit seek for in the case 
of the multitude is not only just but also expedient 
4 in the case of their compeers. Hence if there are 
a greater number in the governing class, many of 
the legislative enactments of a democratic nature 
are advantageous, for example for the offices to be 
tenable for six months, to enable all the compeers to 
participate in them; for the compeers in this case are 
asit were the people (owing to which demagogues often 
arise even among them, as has been said already), 1306 a 24, 
and also oligarchies and aristocracies fall into dyn- 
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* This modifies 1207 a 31. 
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asties less (for it is not so easy to do wrongs when in 
office for a short time as when in for a long time, since 
it is long tenure of office that causes tyrannies to 
spring up in oligarchies and democracies ; for either 
those who are the greatest men in either sort of state 
aim at tyranny, in the one sort the demagogues and 
in the other the dynasts, or those who hold the 
greatest offices, when they are in office for a long time). 
5 And constitutions are kept secure not only through 
being at a distance from destroyers but sometimes also 
through being near them,* for when they are afraid 
the citizens keep a closer hold on the government ; 
hence those who take thought for the constitution 
must contrive causes of fear, in order that the citizens 
may keep guard and not relax their vigilance for the 
constitution like a watch in the night, and they must 
make the distant near. Again, they must also 
endeavour to guard against the quarrels and party 
struggles of the notables by means of legislation, 
and to keep out those who are outside the quarrel 
before they too have taken it over; since to 
discern a growing evil at the commencement is not 
any ordinary person’s work but needs a statesman. 
6 And to deal with the revolution from oligarchy and 
constitutional government that arises because of the 
property-qualifications, when this occurs while the 
rates of qualification remain the same but money is 
becoming plentiful, it is advantageous to examine the 
total amount of the rated value of the community 
as compared with the past amount, in states where 
the assessment is made yearly, over that period, and 
three years or five years ago in the larger states, and 
if the new total is many times larger or many times 
smaller than the former one at the time when 
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5 rax’ vix sanum: breriter et Guil., Bpaxd cat Susemihl, 
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& 4.e. if the total valuation has decreased. 
> 4.e. if the total has increased. 
¢ Some mss. and many editors omit these words. 
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the rates qualifying for citizenship were fixed, it is 
advantageous that there should be a law for the 
magistrates correspondingly to tighten up or to relax 
the rates, tightening them up in proportion to the 
ratio of increase if the new total rated value exceeds 
the old, and relaxing them and making the qualifica- 
tion lower if the new total falls below the old. For 
in oligarchies and constitutional states, when they 
do not do this, in the one case? the result is that in 
the latter an oligarchy comes into existence and in 
the former a dynasty, and in the other case? a 
constitutional government turns into a democracy 
and an oligarchy into a constitutional government or 
a government of the people. Butitis a policy common 
to democracy and oligarchy {and to monarchy ],¢ 
and every form of constitution not to raise up any 
man too much beyond due proportion, but rather 
to try to assign small honours and of long tenure or 
great ones quickly ¢ (for officials grow corrupt, and 
not every man can bear good fortune), or if not, at 
all events not to bestow honours in clusters and take 
them away again in clusters, but by a gradual process ; 
and best of all to try so to regulate people by the law 
that there may be nobody among them specially 
pre-eminent in power due to friends or wealth, or, 
failing this, to cause their periods out of office to be 
spent abroad. And since men also cause revolutions 
through their private lives, some magistracy must be 
set up to inspect those whose mode of living is un- 
suited to the constitution—unsuited to democracy 
in a democracy, to oligarchy in an oligarchy, and 
similarly for each of the other forms of constitution. 


¢ The text should probably be emended ‘ with a short 
tenure.’ 
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4 7,e, render it impossible to make money out of office. 
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And also sectional prosperity in the state must be 
guarded against for the same reasons ; and the way 
to.avert this is always to entrust business and office 
to the opposite sections (I mean that the respectable 
are opposite to the niultitude and the poor to the 
wealthy), and to endeavour either to mingle together 
the multitude of the poor and that of the wealthy 
or to increase the middle class (for this dissolves party 


9 factions due to inequality). And in every form of 


constitution it is a very great thing for it to be so 
framed both by its laws and by its other institutions 
that it is impossible for the magistracies to make a 
profit. And this has most to be guarded against in 
oligarchies ; for the many are not so much annoyed 
at being excluded from holding office (but in fact 
they are glad if somebody lets them have leisure to 
spend on their own affairs) as they are if they think 
that the magistrates are stealing the common funds, 
but then both things annoy them, exclusion from 
the honours of office and exclusion from its profits. 


\0 And indeed the sole way in which a combination of 


democracy and aristocracy is possible is if someone 
could contrive this arrangement? ; for it would then 
be possible for the notables and also the multitude 
both to have what they want ; for it is the democratic 
principle for all to have the right to hold office and 
the aristocratic one for the offices to be filled by 
the notables, and this will be the case when it is 
impossible to make money from office; for the poor 
will not want to hold office because of making nothing 
out of it, but rather to attend to their own affairs, 
while the wealthy will be able to hold office because 
they have no need to add to their resources from the 
public funds ; so that the result will be that the poor 
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¢ Groups of citizens normally three to a tribe, supposed 
to be based on relationship. 
> Originally a military, later a civil classification. 
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will become well-off through spending their time upon 
their work, and the notables will not be governed by 
any casual persons. Therefore to prevent peculation 
of the public property, let the transfer of the funds 
take place in the presence of all the citizens, and let 
copies of the lists be deposited for each brotherhood, 
company ® and tribe ; and to get men to hold office 
without profit there must be honours assigned by law 
to officials of good repute. And in democracies it is Constitu- 
necessary to be sparing of the wealthy not only by ee a 
not causing properties to be divided up, but not democracies 
incomes either (which under some constitutions takes oligarchie 
place unnoticed), and it is better to prevent men from 
undertaking costly but useless public services like 
equipping choruses and torch-races© and all other 
12 similar services, even if they wish to; in an oligarchy 
on the other hand it is necessary to take much care 
of the poor, and to allot to them the offices of profit, 
and the penalty if one of the rich commits an outrage 
against them must be greater than if it is done by 
one of themselves,? and inheritance must not go by 
bequest but by family, and the same man must not 
inherit more than one estate, for so estates would 
be more on a level, and more of the poor would 
13 establish themselves as prosperous. And it is ex- 
pedient both in a democracy and in an oligarchy to 
assign to those who have a smaller share in the govern- 
ment—in a democracy to the wealthy and in an olig- 
archy to the poor—either equality or precedence in all 
other things excepting thesupreme offices of state; but 
¢ Equipping the chorus and actors for tragedies and 
comedies and providing for the ceremonial torch-races were 
public services borne by individuals at Athens. 


E ¢ Or possibly ‘than if he does it against one of his own 
ass.’ 
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1 alpeow corr. cod. inferior: dtaipeocv cet, 
2 pldos ui) orparnyixds 6€ codd. nonnulli. 
3 «al post modirelas codd., tr. Stahr. 
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these should be entrusted to those prescribed by the 
constitution exclusively, or to them for the most part. 
14 There are some three qualities which those who are character of 
to hold the supreme magistracies ought to possess, °"°** 
first, loyalty to the established constitution, next, 
very great capacity to do the duties of the office, and 
third, virtue and justice—in each constitution the 
sort of justice suited to the constitution (for if the rules 
of justice are not the same under all constitutions, 
it follows that there must be differences in the nature 
of justice also). It is a difficult question how the 
choice ought to be made when it happens that all 
these qualities are not found in the same person ; 
for instance, if one man is a good military com- 
mander but a bad man and no friend of the constitu- 
tion, and the other is just and loyal, how should 
15 the choice be made? It seems that two things 
ought to be considered, what is the quality of which 
all men have a larger share, and what the one of 
which all have a smaller share? Therefore in the 
case of military command one must consider experi- 
ence more than virtue, for men have a smaller share 
of military experience and a larger share of moral 
goodness ; but in the case of a trusteeship or a 
stewardship the opposite, for these require more 
virtue than most men possess, but the knowledge 
required is common to all men. And somebody 
might raise the question, why is virtue needed if 
both capacity and loyalty to the constitution are 
forthcoming, as even these two qualities will do 
what is suitable? May not the answer be, because 
those who possess these two qualities may possibly 
lack self-control, so that just as they do not serve 
themselves well although they know how to and 
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@ See 1279 a 20. 
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although they love themselves, so possibly in some 
cases they may behave in this way in regard to the 
16 community also? And broadly, whatever provisions 
in the laws we describe as advantageous to con- 
stitutions, these are all preservative of the constitu- 
tions, and so is the supreme elementary principle 
that has been often stated, that of taking precau- 
tions that the section desirous of the constitution 
shall be stronger in number than the section not 
desirous of it. And beside all these matters one moderate 
thing must not be overlooked which at present is ies ae 
overlooked by the deviation-forms? of constitution 
—the middle party; for many of the institutions 
thought to be popular destroy democracies, and many 
of those thought oligarchical destroy oligarchies. 
But the adherents of the deviation-form, thinking that 
this form is the only right thing, drag it to excess, not 
knowing that just as there can be a nose that al- 
though deviating from the most handsome straight- 
ness towards being hooked or snub nevertheless is still 
beautiful and agreeable to look at, yet all the same, 
if a sculptor carries it still further in the direction of 
excess, he will first lose the symmetry of the feature 
and finally will make it not even look like a nose at 
all, because of its excess and deficiency in the two 
opposite qualities (and the same is the case also 
in regard to the other parts of the body), so this is 
is what happens about constitutions likewise; for it is 
possible for an oligarchy and a democracy to be satis- 
factory although they have diverged from the best 
structure, but if one strains either of them further, 
first he will make the constitution worse, and finally 
he will make it not a constitution at all. Therefore 
the legislator and the statesman must not fail to 
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1 ray evrdpwy cod. inferior. 





* The ‘ scoffing anapaestic cadence’ of this oath has been 
noted. In 411 B.c. the democratic reaction at Athens swore 
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know what sort of democratic institutions save and 
what destroy a democracy, and what sort of oligarchical 
institutions an oligarchy; for neither constitution 
can exist and endure without the well-to-do and 
the multitude, but when an even level of property 
comes about, the constitution resulting must of 
necessity be another one, so that when men destroy 
these classes by laws carried to excess they destroy 
19 the constitutions. And a mistake is made both in 
democracies and in oligarchies—in democracies by 
the demagogues, where the multitude is supreme 
over the laws ; for they always divide the state into 
two by fighting with the well-to-do, but they ought 
on the contrary always to pretend to be speaking on 
behalf of men that are well-to-do, while in demo- 
cracies the oligarchical statesmen ought to pretend 
to be speaking on behalf of the people, and the 
oligarchics ought to take oath in terms exactly 
opposite to those which they use now, for at present 
in some oligarchies they swear, “ And I will be hostile 
to the people and will plan whatever evil I can 
against them,’ * but they ought to hold, and to act 
the part of holding, the opposite notion, declaring 
20 in their oaths, ‘‘ I will not wrong the people.” But ana 
the greatest of all the means spoken of to secure the 220ve 31), 
stability of constitutions is one that at present all 
people despise : it is a system of education suited to 
the constitutions. For there is no use in the most 
valuable laws, ratified by the unanimous judgement of 
the whole body of citizens, if these are not trained and 
educated in the constitution, popularly if the laws 
are popular, oligarchically if they are oligarchical ; 


‘to be enemies of the Four Hundred and to hold no parley 
with them.’ 
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1 fc¢ov ante dixacov Richards. 
2 Spengel. 
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: for there is such a thing as want of self-discipline 
: 2lin a state, as well as in an individual. But to 
have been educated to suit the constitution does 
not mean to do the things that give pleasure to 
the adherents of oligarchy or to the supporters of 
democracy, but the things that will enable the former 
to govern oligarchically and the latter to govern 
themselves democratically. But at present in the 
oligarchies the sons of the rulers are luxurious, and the 
sons of the badly-off become trained by exercise and 
labour, so that they are both more desirous of reform 
22 and more able to bring it about; while in the de- 
mocracies thought to be the most democratic the 
opposite of what is expedient has come about. And 
the cause of this is that they define liberty wrongly 
(for there are two things that are thought to be 
defining features of democracy, the sovereignty of the 
majority and liberty) ; for justice is supposed to be 
equality, and equality the sovereignty of what- 
ever may have been decided by the multitude, and 
liberty doing just what one likes. Hence in demo- 
cracies of this sort everybody lives as he likes, and 
‘unto what end he listeth,’ as Euripides? says. But 
this is bad ; for to live in conformity with the constitu- 
tion ought not to be considered slavery but safety. 
This therefore, speaking broadly, is a list of the 
things that cause the alteration and the destruction 
of constitutions, and of those that cause their security 
and continuance. 

} VIII. It remains to speak of monarchy, the causes stability of 
that destroy it and the natural means of its pre- ™n@tchies 
servation. And the things that happen about 
royal governments and tyrannies are almost similar 
to those that have been narrated about constitu- 
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1810 b , Uk / ¢ \ \ , 
Baotreias Kal Tas Tupavvidas. 7 ev yap PBactreia 
\ 


KaTa THY aploToKpatiay eoTiv, dé Tupavvis e& 
dAvyapxias ais boTaTns ovyKerTaL KQL ypoxparias, 
510 On) Kau BraBepwrarn Tots apxouevors éoTiy, 
GTE EK Svoiv avy Kelley kaKkav Kal Tas _Tapen- 
Bdacews Kal tas auaprias éyovoa tas map’ audo- 
tépwv Tdv ToATEL@y. tmapxe 5° yH yéveots edOds 2 
e€ evavTiwy exaTépa THY povapxi@v: 7 pev ‘yap 
Baoireia mpos BonPevav THY azo Tob dSiypov' Tots 
10 €mLetK eat yeyovev, Kat Kafiotatar Bacireds ex THV 
emuetkav Kal’ dmepoyyy aperns 7 mpakewy TeV 
amo Ths apeTns, n Kal’ brrepoynyv TovovTou yévous, O 
d€ TUpavvos ek Tod Syuov Kai Tod TAOous én 
TOUS yvwpipous, OmwWs 6 Shuos adiKArat pnbev 
tx attdv. davepov 8 é€x ta&v ovpPeBynkdTwr: 3 
oyedov yap ot wAeloTo. THY TUpavYwy yeydovacw 
EK qpaywycav ws etvrelv, muatevbevres €k Tod 
SuaBdArew TOUS yropipous. at pev yap Tovrov 
TOV TpOoTrOY KaTéoTnoay TOV Tupavvideav 7150 TOV 
moAewy yv&nuevwy, ai de 7pd ToUTwY EK [re]? 
ta@v Baotrewv TapexBatvovTwy Ta maT pla Kal 
20 eoTroTLKWTEpas apxijs Opeyouevwy, aut O° €K rev 
aipeT@v emi tas Kupias apxds (70 yap apyatov ot 
OH yoe Kabiocracay ToAuxpovious Tas Onptoupytas 
Kal Tas Gewpias), at Oo éK Tay odvyapx Lav aipov- 
peveov éva Tid. KUptov emt Tas peyloras dpxds. 
maou yap Umnpxe Tots Tpdmots TOUTOLS TO KaTepya- 4 
26 CeoBar padiws, «f povov BovdAnfeter, dia 70 Sdvapev 


on 


o 


1 


1 éri rov Sjuov Rassow. 2 [re] om. cod. inferior. 


¢ Cf. 1296 a 3, 1312 b 35. 
> Here dynmovpyia means ‘ magistracy’ generally; dnuoupyds 
was the title of a special officer in some Peloponnesian states. 
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tional governments. For royal government corre- Royalty and 
° ‘ ° ° tyranny. 
sponds with aristocracy, while tyranny is a combina- 
tion of the last form of oligarchy @ and of democracy ; 
and for that very reason it is most harmful to 
its subjects, inasmuch as it is a combination of two 
bad things, and is liable to the deviations and errors 
2that spring from both forms of constitution. And 
these two different sorts of monarchy have their 
origins from directly opposite sources ; royalty has 
come into existence for the assistance of the dis- 
tinguished against the people, and a king is appointed 
from those distinguished by superiority in virtue 
or the actions that spring from virtue, or by superi- 
ority in coming from a family of that character, while 
a tyrant is set up from among the people and the 
multitude to oppose the notables, in order that the 
3 people may suffer no injustice from them. And this 
is manifest from the facts of history. For almost the 
greatest number of tyrants have risen, it may be said, 
from being demagogues, having won the people’s 
confidence by slandering the notables. For some 
tyrannies were set up in this manner when the states 
had already grown great, but others that came 
before them arose from kings departing from the 
ancestral customs and aiming at a more despotic 
rule, and others from the men elected to fill the 
supreme magistracies (for in old times the peoples 
used to appoint the popular officials ® and the sacred 
embassies ¢° for long terms of office), and others from 
oligarchies electing some one supreme official for 
4 the greatest magistracies. For in all these methods 
they had it in their power to effect their purpose 
easily, if only they wished, because they already 


¢ Official missions to religious games and to oracles. 
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1310 b as , ~ \ ~ > ~ a 4 
mpotmapyew Tots pev Bactrtixhs apyis tots de 
THY THS TyuLHs, olov Deidwy pev wept “Apyos kat 
érepot TUpavvot KaTtéoTyHoav Bactretas baapyovons, 
of 5é€ mept tiv “Iwviay Kai DddAapis ex Tov 
riys@v, Ilavairtos 8 év Acovtivois Kai Kuyfedos év 

; \ / > / \ 4 
so KopivOw Kai Ilewciorparos ’A@rvnat Kat Acovuatos 
év Lupaxovoats Kal erepor Tov adtov Tpdmov eK 

Synpaywyias. Kaldmep obv elzopev, 7 Bacrreia 5 

TéTaKTal KATA TV GdptoToKpariay: Kat’ aftav 
yap €aTw, 7) Kat’ idiav apeTrny 7 KaTa ‘yevous 7 
KaT evepyecias 7) KaTa TadTd Te Kal dvvayw. 
85 dmavres yap evepyeTnoavres 4 Suvduevot Tas 
moAets 4 TA EOvn edepyeTety ETYyYaVoV THs TYULHS 
ravTys, of pev Kara méAcLov KwAvoarTes Soudevew, 

e / ¢ > > é eo 
matep Koddpos, ot 8 edevdepmoarres, worep 
Képos, ) KTicavtes 1) KTNOdpevor xwpav, WoTeEp 
¢ ; ~ ‘ , ‘ 
of Aaxedayoviwy Baorets Kat Maxedovwy kat 

40 MoAorra@v. BovdAetar 8’ 6 Bacwdeds civar pvdaé€, 6 

13t1a OWS ot prev KEKTHULEvoL Tas odaias pnFEeVv aduKoV 
/ ¢ A “~~ \ ¢ / 4 ¢ \ 
nmacxwow 6 S€ dhpos pn vBpilnrar pySev, n de 
rupavvis, womep elpytar modAdKis, mpos ovddev 

> 4 4 > \ ~ IOs > / 4 
amoBAémet Kowov ef pr) THs tas whereas Yapw: 
séot: S€ aKomds TUpavviKos pev TO HOD BactAtKos 
Sé ro Kaddv. 810 Kal Ta&v mAcoveRTHUATWY TO 
uev xpnuara' tupavvixa ta 8 eis Tysnv Baowdexa. 

GAA i pvdax7, AuKy pev moATiK7 

paAdrov: kai durak7 BactdiKyn pwev moduriKn, Tupav- 


So 


1 ypnudarwv I’: <els> xpyuara ? Susemihl. 





¢ Perhaps c. 750 B.c. 
> e.g. Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, 612 s.c. 
¢ Tyrant of Agrigentum 572 B.c. 
4 See 1305 a 23 n. ¢ See 1259 a 28 n. 
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possessed the power of royal rule in the one set of 
eases and of their honourable office in the other, 
for example Phidon in Argos? and others became 
tyrants when they possessed royal power already, 
while the Ionian tyrants” and Phalaris® rose from 
ofices of honour, and Panaetius at Leontini and 
Cypselus at Corinth and Pisistratus? at Athens and 
Dionysius? at Syracuse and others in the same manner 
from the position of demagogue. Therefore, as we 
said, royalty is ranged in correspondence with aristo- 
cracy, for it goes by merit, either by private virtue 
or by family or by services or by a combina- 
tion of these things and ability. For in every 
instance this honour fell to men after they had 
conferred benefit or because they had the ability to 
confer benefit on their cities or their nations, some 
having prevented their enslavementin war, for instance 
Codrus,’ others having set them free, for instance 
Cyrus,’ or having settled or acquired territory, for 
instance the kings of Sparta and Macedon and the 
Molossians." And a king wishes to be a guardian, 
to protect the owners of estates from suffering 
injustice and the people from suffering insult, but 
tyranny, as has repeatedly been said, pays regard to 
no common interest unless for the sake of its private 
benefit ; and the aim of tyranny is what is pleasant, 
that of royalty what is noble. Hence even in their 
requisitions money is the aim of tyrants but rather 
marks of honour that of kings; and a king’s body- 
guard consists of citizens, a tyrant’s of foreign 

’ The usual tradition was that Codrus was already king 
when he saved Athens by sacrificing his life. 

* Cyrus liberated Persia from the Median empire 559 p.c. 


* Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, conquered the Molossi and 
became their king. 
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1311 a 4 A A é id ? ¢ ‘ ” 4 
vu be dua Edvwv. ore 8 % Tupavvis EXEL KaKa 7 


Kal 7a Tijs Snpoxparias Kal 7a, Ths oAvyapyias, 
10 Pavepov' ék pev oduyapxias TO 70 TEéAOS elvau 
Todrov (ovTw yap Kai diapévery dvayKatov povws 
THv Te HvAaKHY Kal THY TpUdHv) Kal TO TH TAHOE 
pndev muoredvew (610 Kal THY Tapaipeow mroLtoivrat 
TOV OmAwv, Kal TO KaKodv Tov dyAov Kal TO ek 
Tod dateos amehatvew Kat Sioixilew dudorépwv 
15 KoWOVv, Kal THS oAtyapyias Kal THs Tuparvidos), 
ex Syuoxpatias oé TO TroAejetv Tots yvwpijLows Kal 
dvapBetpew Ad8pa Kal pavepas Kal puyadevev ws 
dvTiTexvous Kal pos THY apxnv éeumodious. &€K 
yap TOUT WY oupBaiver yeyvecbau Kal Tas emBoudds, 
TOV prev apxew adTa@v Bovdopévwyv, THv dé pr) 
20 SovAeverv. bev Kai Td Ilepidvdpov mpos Opacd- 
BovAov cupBovrAcupa é€otw, 7 THY dmEpexovTwY 
otaxyvwv KoAovats, ws déov aet Tods dmepéyovTas 
T@v mokttadv avaipeiy. Kabarep ovtv oayeddov 8 
eAéyOn,' tas adras dpyas det vouilew mepi Te Tas 
moXteias elvat tov peraBoAdv Kal epi Tas 
2 povapyias: dia Te yap adiKiav Kat dua doBov Kat 
dua Katadpdvnow émirifevrar tool THY apyxo- 
pévwv Tats povapyias, THs dé adikias padtora? 
du’ UBpw, eviore dé Kai da THY TOV idiwv orépyaty. 
eo d€ Kal TA Téhn TauTa Kabamrep KaKel Kal mrepl 
80 Tas Tupavvidas Kal Tas Baowretas: péyeBos yap 
badpyet wAovTou Kal Tihs Tots povdpxois, wv 


1 gxeddv post éAéxOn Spengel (om. PMP?). 
2 uddwora <pev> ? ed. 





@ See 1284 a 26 n. 
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7 mercenaries. And it is manifest that tyranny has 
the evils of both democracy and oligarchy ; it copies 
oligarchy in making wealth its object (for inevitably 
that is the only way in which the tyrant’s body- 
guard and his luxury can be kept up) and in putting 
no trust in the multitude (which is why they resort to 
the measure of stripping the people of arms, and why 
ill-treatment of the mob and its expulsion from the 
city and settlement in scattered places is common 
to both forms of government, both oligarchy and 
tyranny), while it copies democracy in making war 
on the notables and destroying them secretly and 
openly and banishing them as plotting against it 
and obstructive to its rule. For it is from them that 
counter-movements actually spring, some of them 
wishing themselves to rule, and others not to be 
slaves. Hence comes the advice of Periander to 
Thrasybulus,? his docking of the prominent corn- 
stalks, meaning that the prominent citizens must 
always be made away with. 

8 Therefore, as was virtually stated,’ the causes of Attacks os 
revolutions in constitutional and in royal governments oe 
must be deemed to be the same; for subjects Personal 
in many cases attack monarchies because of unjust 
treatment and fear and contempt, and among the 
forms of unjust treatment most of all because of 
insolence, and sometimes the cause is the seizure 
of private property. Also the objects aimed at by 
the revolutionaries in the case both of tyrannies and 
of royal governments are the same as in revolts 
against constitutional government; for monarchs 
possess great wealth and great honour, which are 


® This has not been stated, but can be inferred from what 
precedes. 
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epievrar mavTes. TOV 8 embeoewr ai pev emi 9 


TO capa yeyvovrau TOV GpYovrey ai 8° emt THY 
apxnv. at pev odv dt vBpw én 70 oGpa Ths 5 
UBpews ovons modupepods, EKQOTOV aUT@Y aiTLov 
yeyverat THS opyijs, TOV dS opylopevwy axedov 
ot mAetoTou TYLpias: xd pw emitifevrat add’ ody 
Urepoxys: otov 7 pev T&v Ilevototpariédv dia 
A 4 A ‘ e / 3 4 > 
TO mpoTnAakicoar pev THY “Appodiov adeAdjy, ér- 
la xe / € Ne. A € ‘a ‘ 4 
npedoat 0 “Apyuddsov (6 ev’ yap ‘Appodios 61a rH 
adeAdnvy 6 8 “Aptoroyetrwy dia tov ‘Apydd.or, 
> / \ \ la ~ ? > / 
emeBovAevaav dé€ Kai Ilepidvipw 7 ev “Ap Bpaxia 
Tupavvy dia TO oupTivovTa peTa TOV TradiKv 
> ~ 3 \ > >? > ~ / e \ , 
EepwrThjoat adtov et ndn €€ adTod KveEt), 7 Se DiAim7r0v 
do Ilavoaviouv dia 76 edoar tBprobjvat adrov 
¢€ A ~ \ 4 A € > v4 lan 
tro tTa@v wept “Arradov, Kat % “Apvvrov Tob 
Tet aN EAS 5 \ \ / 6 > \ 
pxpod bao Aépda? dca TO Kavyjoacbat els THY 
nAtkiav atvrod, Kai 7 Tod evvovxyov Evaydopa TH 
Kuzpiw, dta yap to Thy yuvatka mapedAéobat Tov 
er ? ~ > 4 e ‘ 
viov avTod améktewev ws vBpiapévos. modAdat 
6 eméoces yeyévnvrar Kai dua TO eis TO OOpa 
aicxwveabat TOV provapyav Twas" olov Kal 2 
Kparaiou els ‘ApxeAcov: ael yap Bapéws cixe m™pos 
THY opidcay, wore ikavn Kat eAaTTwy eyevero 
mpopacais, 7 dtoTt THY OvyaTépwv ovdepiav EdwKEV 
opodoyncas avta@, aAAad THY fev TpoTepayv KaT- 
, C28 y , \ Dy 3 \ aA , 
exopevos b770 moA€wou mpos Lippav® Kat ” ppaBatov 
” ~ ~ ~ ~ 
edwKe TH Baotret TH THs “EXpetas, tHv 5€ vew- 
1 wéev om. mg. H. 


2 ’Awvvrov viwrd Adpda [rod pcxpov] Thompson. 
3 “Tppav Paton (sic Plutarchus et Strabo). 
¢ See 1304 a 31 n. 


° A Macedonian youth of family, who murdered Philip 
336 z.c. Attalus was the uncle of Philip’s wife Cleopatra. 
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9 desired by all men. And in some cases the attack 
is aimed at the person of the rulers, in others at their 
office. Risings provoked by insolence are aimed 
against the person; and though insolence has many 
varieties, each of them gives rise to anger, and 
when men are angry they mostly attack for the 
sake of revenge, not of ambition. For example the 
attack on the Pisistratidae took place because they 510 s-<. 
outraged Harmodius’s sister and treated Harmodius 
with contumely (for Harmodius attacked them be- 
cause of his sister and Aristogiton because of Har- 
modius, and also the plot was laid against Periander 
the tyrant in Ambracia?* because when drinking with 
his favourite he asked him if he was yet with child 

10 by him), and the attack on Philip by Pausanias? was 
because he allowed him to be insulted by Attalus 
and his friends, and that on Amyntas the Little * by 
Derdas because he mocked at his youth, and the 
attack of the eunuch on Evagoras of Cyprus was for 

. revenge, for he murdered him as being insulted, 37 sc. 
because Evagoras’s son had taken away his wife. 

11 And many risings have also occurred because of 
shameful personal indignities committed by certain 
monarchs. One instance is the attack of Crataeas on 
Archelaus?; for he was always resentful of the associ- 
ation, so that even a smaller excuse became sufficient, 
or perhaps it was because he did not give him the 
hand of one of his daughters after agreeing to do so, 
but gave the elder to the king of Elimea when hard 
pressed in a war against Sirras and Arrabaeus, and 

© Perhaps the adjective should be transferred to Derdas 
and expunged as an interpolated note. The persons referred 
to are uncertain. 


¢ King of Macedon 413-399 g.c. Euripides went to reside 
at his court 408 B.c. and died there 406 s.c. at the age of 75. 
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Tepay Tq) ULEl Apuvra olopevos OUTWS aY EKELVOV 


15 WKLOTO. Srapépecdat Kal TOV €K Tijs KAcondzpas: 
aAAa Tis ye dAAorpLornTos barnpyev apxn TO 
Bapéws dépew mpos aid ddpodiovacrucny xdpw. 
ouvereero oe kau ‘EMavoxparns 6 Aapwoatos 
dua THY adray aitiay: ws yap Xpwevos adrod a) 
HpAuscia ov Kathy STOTXOMEVOS, bu UBpw Kab od 

20 Ou” epwriknv emifvpiav Ber eivat THY yeyernpevyy 
opirdtav. IIvbwy dé Kat “Hpaxdcidys ot Aivot 
Koruy duepberpav TH Tarp TYLWPODVTES,, “Addpias 
5° dear Kérvos Sid 70 extn frat mats ov bm’ 
avrod, ws vBpiopévos. moddoi’ dé Kat dea 70 els 
TO OOpa aikrab vac mayais opyobevres ot pe 

25 Oveplerpav ot 5° evexeipnoav ws bBpiobertes, Kau 
TaV qeplt TAS dpxas Kat BaotdtKas duvacreias, olov 
ev Mervdnry TOUS Ilev@tAidas MeyakdAfjs TEpuovras 
Kal TUTTOVTAS Tats Kopuvais émOéuevos peTa THV 
dilwy aveidrer, Kal VoTEpov Lpepous [lév@tAov 

30 wAnyas AaBwv Kat Tropa Tis ‘yuvakos e&eAxvabets 
dtébOeipev. Kal THs “ApxeAdov 5 emufecews 
Aekdviyos NY Epa eVEVETO, Tapogyvey Tous 
emewevous mp@Tos: aitiov dé THs opyiis Ort 
avTov é€ébwKe paotiy@oat Evpumidn 7@ month 
6 5 Edpumidys exaAerrauev etmrovTos Tt avTou €ts 
35 Svowdiay rob OTOLATOS. Kat aAdAot be moAXoi dua 
ToLavTas aizias Ol pev dvnpeOnoav ot 6 ézeBov- 
AeVOnoav. cpolws dé Kal did PdBov- Ev yap Tt 


1 sodXovs Richards. 





® King of Thrace 382-358 B.c. 
¢ The “ruling family in the early oligarchy there, claiming 
descent from Penthilus, an illegitimate son of Orestes. 
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the younger to his son Amyntas, thinking that thus 
Amyntas would be least likely to quarrel with his son 
by Cleopatra; but at all events Crataeas’s estrange- 
ment was primarily caused by resentment because 
12 of the love affair. And Hellanocrates of Larisa 
also Joined in the attack for the same reason ; for 
because while enjoying his favours Archelaus 
would not restore him to his home although he had 
promised to do so, he thought that the motive of 
the familiarity that had taken place had been in- 
solence and not passionate desire. And Pytho and 
Heraclides of Aenus made away with Cotys¢ to avenge 
their father, and Adamas revolted from Cotys be- 
cause he had been mutilated by him when a boy, 
13 on the ground of the insult. And also many men 
when enraged by the indignity of corporal chastise- 
ment have avenged the insult by destroying or 
attempting to destroy its author, even when a magis- 
trate or member of a royal dynasty. For example 
when the Penthilidae® at Mitylene went about strik- 
ing people with their staves Megacles with his friends 
set on them and made away with them, and after- 
wards Smerdis when he had been beaten and 
dragged out from his wife’s presence killed Pen- 
thilus. Also Decamnichus took a leading part in §11 above 
the attack upon Archelaus, being the first to stir 
on the attackers; and the cause of his anger 
was that he had handed him over to Euripides the 
poet to flog, Euripides being angry because he had 
14 made a remark about his breath smelling. And 
many others also for similar reasons have been made 
away with or plotted against. And similarly also 
from the motive of fear; for this was one of the 
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/ \ ¥] \ / - rm / 
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40 GAN’ otdpevos ovyyrwcecbat ws duvnpovobvra Sia 
1312a 70 OeuTvetvy. ai dé Sia Katadpdvnow, worep 
LapdavataAAov idwv tis Ealvovta peta TV yu- 
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3 A A > 3 > / 3 > > 9 wv an / 
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aAndés), kat Atovuciw 7 torépw Atwy éméfero 
5 Ota TO KaTadppoveiv, op@v Tovs Te ToXiTas ovTWS 
eyovras Kal avTov det peOtovTa. Kai Tav didwv 15 
dé twes emitibevtar dua Katadpdovyow: Sia yap To 
morteverbat Katadpovotow wes Anoovres. Kal ot 
otopevot SvvacGat Karacyety THY dpynv TpdToOV 
10 Twa Ota TO KaTappoveiv emuTiBevTat: ws Suvdpevot 
yap Kat KatadpovobvtTes Tod Kivduvou dua THY Sv- 
vapiiv eTLyetpovat padiws, WoTrEp Ot OTPaTYYObVTES 
Tois povapyots, otov Kipos ’Aorudyn Kat rod Biov 
KATaPpOvav Kal THS Suvduews Sid TO THY pev 

, 3 , > 4 \ ~ A ta 

duvapiv eEnpynKkéevat atvrov d€ tpuddv, Kat Lev- 

€ \ ? Ld A ta e A A 

1 Ons 6 Opa€ ’Apaddxw orparnyos wv. ot Sé Kal 

Ota mAciw TovTwy emiTiOevtat, olov Kat KaTa- 
~ A 4 f e > , 

ppovobvTes Kal dia Képdos, wamep *AptoBaplavn 


1 xal epi ed.: xai codd. 





* Captain of Xerxes’ body-guard. 

® Last king of the Assyrian empire at Nineveh. 

¢ ‘Tyrant of Syracuse 367-356 and 346-343 B.c., cf. 13812 a 
34 ff. 

¢ The last king of Media, reigned 594-559 .c. 
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causes we mentioned in the case of monarchies, § 6. 
as also in that of constitutional governments; c. ii. §5 
for instance Artapanes? killed Xerxes fearing the 
charge about Darius, because he had hanged him 
when Xerxes had ordered him not to but he had 
thonght that he would forgive him because he would 
forget, as he had been at dinner. And other attacks 
on monarchs have been on account of contempt, 
as somebody killed Sardanapallus ® when he saw him 
combing his hair with his women (if this story told 
by the narrators of legends is true—and if it did not 
happen with Sardanapallus, it might quite well be 
true of somebody else), and Dion attacked the 
younger Dionysius* because he despised him, when he 
saw the citizens despising him and the king himself 
15 always drunk. And contempt has led some even 
of the friends of monarchs to attack them, for they 
despise them for trusting them and think they will 
not be found out. And contempt is in a manner the 
motive of those who attack monarchs thinking that 
they are able to seize the government; for they 
make the attempt with a light heart, feeling that 
they have the power and because of their power 
despising the danger, as generals commanding the 
armies attack their monarchs; for instance Cyrus 
attacked Astyages* when he despised both his 
mode of life and his power, because his power had 
waned and he himself was living lnxurionsly, and 
the Thracian Seuthes attacked Amadocns ¢ when his 
general. Others again attack monarchs for more 
than one of these motives, for instance both because 
they despise them and for the sake of gain, as 


‘ Both these Thracian kings became allies of Athens 
390 s.c., but the event referred to may be later. 
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1 uddtiora—20 émibécers post 6 weOvovra traicienda Newman. 
2 gro. Thompson: é7ov codd. 3 rév Biov, Totroyv P}, 





* Perhaps Mithridates II.. who succeeded his father 
Ariobarzanes as satrap of Pontus 336 B.c. 
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Mithridates * attacked Ariobarzanes. >And itismen 
of bold nature and who hold a military office with 
monarchs who most often make the attempt for this 
reason; for courage possessing power is boldness, 
and they make their attacks thinking that with 
16 courage and power they will easily prevail. But 
with those whose attack is prompted by ambition 
the motive operates in a different way from those 
spoken of before ; some men attack tyrants because 
they see great profits and great honours belonging 
to them, but that is not the reason that in each 
case leads the persons who attack from motives of 
ambition to resolve on the venture; those others are 
led by the motive stated, but these attack monarchs 
from a wish to gain not monarchy but glory, just as 
they would wish to take part in doing any other 
uncommon deed that makes men famous and known 
to their fellows. Not but what those who make the 
venture from this motive are very few indeed in 
number, for underlying it there must be an utter dis- 
regard of safety, if regard for safety is not to check 
the enterprise; they must always have present in 
their minds the opinion of Dion, although it is not a4 above 
easy for many men to have it; Dion marched with 
a small force against Dionysius, saying that his feel- 
ing was that, whatever point he might be able to 
get to, it would be enough for him to have had 
that much share in the enterprise—for instance, 
if it should befall him to die as soon as he had 
just set foot in the country, that death would satisfy 
him. 
ig And one way in which tyranny is destroyed, as is 


l 


~J] 


> This sentence may have been shifted by mistake from 
the end of § 14 above. 
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7 ovardy rey I'MP?: cractacdvtwy Richards. 
2 uni ed.: wh codd. 
8 <yer’ > adrév Susemihl: tr. post 13 <> rupavvis Richards. 
4 del rovrwy brapye Richards: dei 7. brdpxew codd. 





* Works and Days 25 xai Kepapeds Kepajel Koréer Kal TéxTove 
réxtwy, ‘two of a trade never agree.’ 
> Tyrant of Syracuse 485-478 B.c., succeeded by his 
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each of the other forms of constitution also, is from Foreign 
without, if some state with an opposite constitution Bae 2 
is stronger (for the wish to destroy it will clearly be 
present in such a neighbour because of the opposition 
of principle, and all men do what they wish if they 
have the power)—and the constitutions opposed to 
tyranny are, on the one hand democracy, which is 
opposed to it as (in Hesiod’s phrase?) ‘ potter to 
potter,’ because the final form of democracy is tyranny, 
and on the other hand royalty and aristocracy are 
opposed to tyranny because of the opposite nature 
of their constitutional structure (owing to which the 
Spartans put down a very great many tyrannies, and 
so did the Syracusans at the period when they were 

19 governed well). But one way is from within itself, Family 
when the partners in it fall into discord, as the “"** 
tyranny of the family of Gelo® was destroyed, and 
in modern times ¢ that of the family of Dionysius #— 
Gelo’s, when Thrasybulus the brother of Hiero paid 
court to the son of Gelo and urged him into indul- 
gences in order that he himself might rule, and the 
son's connexions banded together a body of con- 
federates in order that the tyranny might not be put 
down entirely but only Thrasybulus, but their con- 
federates seizing the opportunity expelled them all; 
Dionysius was put down by Dion, his relative, who got 
the people on to his side and expelled him, but was 

20 afterwards killed. There are two causes that chiefly Motives 
lead men to attack tyranny, hatred and contempt; the 
former, hatred, attaches to tyrants always, but it is 


brother Hiero who died 467. Gelo’s son is unknown. Cf. 
1315 b 35 ff. 
€ 356 B.c., a good many years before this book was written. 
# See 1312 a 4n. 
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1 aiperai codd. nonnulli. 
2 povapxtac Spengel: povapxtac cai codd. 
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their being despised that causes their downfall in 
many cases. A proof of this is that most of those 
that have won tyrannies have also kept their offices 
to the end, but those that have inherited them almost 
all lose them at once; for they live a life of indul- 
gence, and so become despicable and also give many 
opportunities to their attackers. And also anger 
must be counted as an element in the hatred felt for 
them, for in a way it occasions the same actions. And 
often it is even more active than hatred, since angry 
men attack more vigorously because passion does not 
employ calculation (and insolence most frequently 
causes men to be led by their angry tempers, which 
was the cause of the fall of the tyranny of the i211 287. 
Pisistratidae and many others), but hatred calculates 
more ; for anger brings with it an element of pain, 
making calculation difficult, but enmity is not accom- 
panied by pain. And to speak summarily, all the 
things that we have mentioned as causing the down- 
fall of unmixed and extreme oligarchy and of the 
last form of democracy must be counted as destructive 
of tyranny as well, since extreme oligarchy and 
democracy are in reality divided? tyrannies. Royal 
£2 government on the other hand is very seldom Fall of 
destroyed by external causes, so that it is long- “"% 
lasting ; but in most cases its destruction arises out 
of itself. And it is destroyed in two ways, one when 
those who participate in it quarrel, and another 
when the kings try to administer the government too 
tyrannically, claiming to exercise sovereignty in more 
things and contrary to the law. Royal governments 
do not occur any more now, but if ever monarchies 


bo 
mt 


* i.e. divided among several persons, ‘put into com- 
mission.’ 
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1 §6HX0v <Sre> Vahlen. 
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do occur they are rather tyrannies, because royalty 
is government over willing subjects but with 
sovereignty over greater matters, but men of equal 
quality are numerous and no one is so outstanding 
as to fit the magnitude and dignity of the office ; 
so that for this reason the subjects do not submit 
willingly, and if a man has made himself ruler by 
deception or force, then this is thought to be atyranny. 

23 In cases of hereditary royalty we must also set down 
as a cause of their destruction, in addition to those 
mentioned, the fact that hereditary kings often 
become despicable, and that although possessing 
not the power of a tyrant but the dignity of a king 
they commit insolent outrages; for the deposition of 
kings used to be easy, since a king will at once cease 
to be king if his subjects do not wish him to be, 
whereas a tyrant will still be tyrant even though his 
subjects do not wish it. 

These causes then and others of the same nature 
are those that bring about the destruction of 
monarchies. 

1 YX. On the other hand it is clear that monarchies, Preserve 

. : tives of 

speaking generally, are preserved in safety as a yoyalty. 
result of the opposite causes to those by which they 
are destroyed. But taking the different sorts of 
monarchy separately—royalties are preserved by 
bringing them into a more moderate form; for the 
fewer powers the kings have, the longer time the 
office in its entirety must last, for they themselves 
become less despotic and more equal to their subjects 
in temper, and their subjects envy them less. For 
this was the cause of the long persistence of the 
Molossian royalty, and that of Sparta has continued 
because the office was from the beginning divided 
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1 ws olovrat ? Bekker (ws oldv re post 41 vmepéxovras vel 
alio transp. Richards). 





* King of Sparta c. 770-720 B.c. » See 1284.4 26 n. 
¢ The phrases cover Plato’s gatherings in the Academy, 
Aristotle’s in the Peripatos of the Lyceum, and other meet- 
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into two halves, and because it was again limited in 
various ways by Theopompus,? in particular by his 
instituting the office of the ephors to keep a check 
upon it; for by taking away some of the kings’ power 
he increased the permanence of the royal office, so 
that in a manner he did not make it less but greater. 
This indeed as the story goes is what he said in reply 
to his wife, when she asked if he felt no shame in 
bequeathing the royal power to his sons smaller 
than he had inherited it from his father: ‘‘ Indeed 
I do not,” he is said to have answered, “‘ for I hand 
it on more lasting.” 

2  Tyrannies on the other hand are preserved in two Preserva- 
extremely opposite ways. One of these is the tra- {Ys 
ditional way and the one in which most tyrants (4) repres- 
administer their office. Most of these ordinary safe- en doadt 
guards of tyranny are said to have been instituted 
by Periander ® of Corinth, and also many such devices 
may be borrowed from the Persian empire. These 
are both the measures mentioned some time back 131316 f. 
to secure the safety of a tyranny as far as possible— 
the lopping off of outstanding men and the destruction 
of the proud,—and also the prohibition of common 
meals and club-fellowship and education and all other 
things of this nature, in fact the close watch upon 
all things that usually engender the two emotions 
of pride and confidence, and the prevention of the 
formation of study-circles and other conferences for 
debate,° and the employment of every means that 
will make people as much as possible unknown to 
one another (for familiarity increases mutual con- 

3 fidence) ; and for the people in the city to be always 


ings for the intellectual use of leisure in gymnasia, palaestrae 
and leschae. 
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1 ods Coraes: rods codd. (wraxovards os M?). 
2 unre: 4 7e Victorius (unre—xai secl. Richards). 
3 gv\ach: Sivaues Thurot. 4 76 dvdOnua 75 Cobet. 
5 ’Oduurieiov anonymus: ’Od\vumlov codd. 
6 éoywr ra Coraes. 





*¢ Apparently this means a citizen force side by side with 
the tyrant’s mercenaries; a variant gives ‘in order that the 
(tyrant’s) guard may be kept.’ 
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visible and to hang about the palace-gates (for thus 
there would be least concealment about what they 
are doing, and they would get into a habit of being 
humble from always acting in a servile way); and all 
the other similar devices of Persian and barbarian 
tyranny (for all have the same effect); and to try 
not to be uninformed about any chance utterances 
or actions of any of the subjects, but to have spies 
like the women called ‘ provocatrices’ at Syracuse and 
the ‘ sharp-ears ’ that used to be sent out by Hiero 
wherever there was any gathering or conference (for 
when men are afraid of spies of this sort they keep a 
check on their tongues, and if they do speak freely 
are less likely not to be found out); and to set men 
at variance with one another and cause quarrels 
between friend and friend and between the people 
and the notables and among the rich. And it is a 
device of tyranny to make the subjects poor, so that 
a guard * may not be kept, and also that the people 
being busy with their daily affairs may not have 
leisure to plot against their ruler. Instances of this 
are the pyramids in Egypt and the votive offerings 
of the Cypselids,’ and the building of the temple of 
Olympian Zeus by the Pisistratidae® and of the 
temples at Samos, works of Polycrates @ (for all these 
undertakings produce the same effect, constant 
occupation and poverty among the subject people) ; 
5 and the levying of taxes, as at Syracuse (for in the 


we 


> Cypselus and his son Periander (1310 b 29 n., 1284.4 26 n.) 
dedicated a colossal statue of Zeus at Olympia and other 
monuments there and at Delphi. 

¢ Pisistratus is said to have begun the temple of Olympian 
Zeus at Athens, not finished till the time of Hadrian. 

¢ Tyrant of Samos, d. 522 B.c. 
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yuvatkoKkpatia Te Tept Tas oiklas tv’ é€ayyéAAwor 
85 KATA TMV aVOpO@v, Kal SovAWwY aveots Ota THY adTHV 
aitiav’ ovTe yap emPovAevovow ot dSobAou Kal at 
yuvaikes Tois TUupavvots, evUnpEpodvTds TE avay- 
Katov evvous elvat Kat Tals Tupavviot Kal Tots 
Onpokpatiats (kat yap o Siyos elvat BovAeTar 
povapxos). S10 Kal 6 KddAak& map’ apdorépors 
40 EVTULOS, Tapa ev Tots SrHLo0Ls O Snpaywyos (Eore 
yap 6 Snpaywyos Tou | Onpov KoAa€), Tapa de Tots 
1314 Tupavvots ot TaTEWas opurobvres, OTEp €oriv 
épyov KoAakelas. Kal yap dud totro movnpoptAor® 
n Tupavvis: kohaxevopevor yap Xatpovow, TOTO 
6’ 08d av els Toujoete ppovnpa exw eAevbepov, 
aad pidodow ot emeuicets, i) ov xodaxevovaw, 
5 Kal XpHouyLoe ot _ Tovnpot els Ta Tovypa, Aw yap 
) ios, dorep  Tapouia. Kal TO pNdevit xalpew 7 
ceva pnd éAevOdpw tupavvxov: adrov yap elvat 
povov a&iot Totodrov 6 TUpavvos, 6 8° avTiceuvu- 


1 rodrwy avrov ka@eXety codd. nonnulli. 
2 dikomdvynpov Immisch. 


& See 1259 a 28 n. ® Cf. 1309 b 27 ff. 
¢ The proverb #A@ Hos éxxpoverac usually meant driving 
out something by a thing of the same kind (‘set a thief to 
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reign of Dionysius the result of taxation used to be 
that in five years men had contributed the whole 
of their substance). Also the tyrant is a stirrer-up 
of war, with the deliberate purpose of keeping the 
people busy and also of making them constantly in 
need of a leader. Also whereas friends are a means 
of security to royalty, it is a mark of a tyrant to be 
extremely distrustful of his friends, on the ground 
that, while all have the wish, these chiefly have the 
6 power. Also the things that occur in connexion with 
the final form of democracy ° are all favourable to 
tyranny—dominance of women in the homes, in order 
that they may carry abroad reports against the men, 
and lack of discipline among the slaves, for the same 
reason ; for slaves and women do not plot against 
tyrants, and also, if they prosper under tyrannies, 
must feel well-disposed to them, and to democracies 
as well (for the common people also wishes to be 
sole ruler). Hence also the flatterer is in honour 
with both—with democracies the demagogue (for the 
demagogue is a flatterer of the people). and with the 
tyrants those who associate with them humbly, which 
is the task of flattery. In fact owing to this tyranny 
is a friend of the base; for tyrants enjoy being 
flattered, but nobody would ever flatter them if he 
possessed a free spirit—men of character love their 
ruler, or at all events do not flatter him. And the 
base are useful for base business, for nail is driven 
4 out by nail, as the proverb goes.© And it is a mark 
of a tyrant to dislike anyone that is proud or 
free-spirited ; for the tyrant claims for himself alone 
the right to bear that character, and the man who 


catch a thief’), not as here the execution of evil designs by 
appropriate agents. 
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vo}Levos Kal eAevbepud lev adaipeirat THY d7rEpoxy 
Kal TO SEoTTOTLKOV Tis Tupavvidos” pucotow obv 
wamep kataAvovras THY apy. Kat TO XpHodae 
ovacirots Kal ouvnpepevTats Sevuxots padrov 7 
mrohuruKots TUPAVVLKOY, Ws Tovs pev moAEpious 
Tous 68 ovK dvTUTOLOUJLEVOUS.. Taira Kal Ta 
TowadTa TUpavViKa [eV Kal owTnpla THS apxis, 
ovdev 5° édXeizee pox Onpias. eo * ws elmetv 
Tavra Taira mepter nepEva Tpuolv eideow oTo- 
xalerau yap n Tupavvis TpL@v, EVvOS peev Tob puKpa 
povety tTovs apyopevous (ovdevi yap av puiKpdo- 
Yuvos emPourcvaetev), Sevtépov Sé€ TOD StamvoTetv 
aAAnrots (08 Katadverat yap mpdrepov Tupavvis 
mplv y) TLOTEVGOVGL TWES avTots, 810 Kal Tots 
ETTLELKEDL moAepobouw ws BAaBepots pos THY apynv 
ov povov dia TO By agvobv dpxeotac SeoTroTLK@s 
dAAa Kat dia TO muoTOvs Kal é€avTois Kat Tots 
aAAots eivat Kal Uy KaTayopEevEey UATE EAUTOV pTE 
TOV dAAwv) Tptrov 5 advvapia TOV mpaypLarawv 
(otOeis yap emtyeipet Tots dduvatois, Wore ovdE 
Tupavvida. KkataAvew By Suvapews drapxovens). 


els oUS Lev OV Opous avayeTat Ta BovdAcdpaTa’ THY 9 
/ 


Tupdvvav, obTOL Tpels TUyXavovaw OvTEs: Tavera. 
yap dvaydyo. Tis av Ta TUpavViKA pos TavTas 
Tas UTobéces, TA ev OTWS pI) TLOTEVWOLW AadrX- 
Aows, Ta 8 O7ws pH SUvwvTaL, Ta SO STTWS pLKpPOY 
ppovaaw. 

‘O prev oov eis Tpomros du od yiverat cwrnpia 
tats Tupavvict TowodTds €oTw. 6 0° ETEpos ayeddv 
€€ évavtias eye Tots eipnuevois THY émuysrédecav, 

1 Richards: BovAjuara codd. 
@ i.e. do not claim to be respected as his equals. 
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meets his pride with pride and shows a free spirit 
robs tyranny of its superiority and position of 
mastery ; tyrants therefore hate the proud as under- 
mining their authority. And it is a mark of a tyrant 
to have men of foreign extraction rather than 
citizens as guests at table and companions, feeling 
that citizens are hostile but strangers make no claim 
against him. These and similar habits are char- 
acteristic of tyrants and preservative of their office, 
8 but they lack no element of baseness. And broadly 
speaking, they are all included under three heads ; 
for tyranny aims at three things, one to keep its 
subjects humble (for a humble-spirited man would 
not plot against anybody), second to have them 
continually ‘distrust one another (for a tyranny is not 
destroyed until some men come to trust each other, 
owing to which tyrants also make war on the respect- 
able, as detrimental to their rule not only because 
of their refusal to submit to despotic rule, but also 
because they are faithful to one another and to the 
other citizens, and do not inform against one another 
nor against the others); and the third is lack of 
power for political action (since nobody attempts 
impossibilities, so that nobody tries to put down a 
9 tyranny if he has not power behind him). These 
then in fact are the three aims to which the plans 
of tyrants are directed ; for all the measures taken 
by tyrants one might class under these principles— 
some are designed to prevent mutual confidence 
among the subjects, others to curtail their power, 
and others to make them humble-spirited. 
10 Such then is the nature of one method by which /) concilia. 
security is obtained for tyrannies. The other tries (hogs. 
to operate in a manner almost the opposite of the 
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XPHpaATwv KUpLos QV Tis ToAcws* a. a TOUS y 12 
EKTOTICOUGL Tupavvors G70 THs olKEelas Kal ouppeper 
TOOTO paddov n KaTaduretv aGpoicavras, ATTOV 
yap av ot dvddtrovres emiTGeivto Tots Tpdypacw 
elo. de poBepwrepor TOV Tupavvey Tots daro- 
dnpovow ot pudarrovres Tav TodToY, ob pev 
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176TH: 7édv cet. 
2 Spengel (doxety codd. nonnulli). 
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devices mentioned. And it can be ascertained from 
considering the downfall of royal governments. For 
just as one mode of destroying royalty is to make its 
government more tyrannical, so a mode of securing 
tyranny is to make it more regal, protecting one 
thing only, its power, in order that the ruler 
may govern not only with the consent of the sub- 
jects but even without it; for if he gives up this, he 
also gives up his position as tyrant. But while this 
must stand as a fundamental principle, in all his 
other actions real or pretended he should cleverly 
play the part of royalty. The first step is to 
be careful of the public funds, not squandering 
presents such as the multitudes resent, when ty- 
rants take money from the people themselves while 
they toil and labour in penury and lavish it on 
mistresses and foreigners and craftsmen, and also 
rendering account of receipts and expenditure, as 
some tyrants have done already (for this careful 
management would make a ruler seem a steward of 
the state and not a tyrant, and he need not be afraid 
of ever being at a loss for funds while he is master 


12 of the state ; on the contrary, for those tyrants who 


go abroad on foreign campaigns this is actually 
more expedient than to leave their money there 
collected into one sum, for there is less fear of those 
guarding it making an attempt on power ; since for 
tyrants campaigning abroad the keepers of the 
treasury are more to be feared than the citizens, for 
the citizens go abroad with him but the others stay 
at home). Secondly he must be seen to collect his 
taxes and benevolences for purposes of administra- 
tion and to meet his occasional requirements for 
military emergencies, and generally must pose as 
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, ~ 
aAda Kal paivertat Tots dAdots BovdAovrat Tobro 
TMpaTTovTes WwW wes eddaipovas Kal jeaxapious 
Javpacwow), aAAG pddora peev peTpiacew TOUS 
TowovTots, et d€ pn, TO ye paiverbar tots aMous 
duadevyew (ovTe ‘yap ever eros ovr evKaTa- 
/ e 4 > > + 
dpovyntos 6 vidwy GAN 6 pebdwv, 08d’ 6 aypuTVvos 
arr’ 6 Kablevdwy): TobvavTiov TE TOLNTEOV TOV 
mau AcxOevrwv oxedov TAaVTOV, KaracKevdlew 
yap det Kal Koopety THY mod WS emiTpoTov ovTa 
Kal pa TUpavvov' ért O€ TA Tpos TOvs Deods paive- 
afar aet omovddlovra Suadepovrws (r7Ov TE yap 
poPobvrat To mabety Tt Trapavopov: b70 Tov TOLOU- 
TOV, eay devodatpova vopilwow elvar TOV apxovTa. 
Kal Gpovrilew Tov Gedy, Kat emBovdevovow arTov 
bs ouppdyous éxovtt Kal Tovs Deods), Set 5° avev 
1 rodemexhs Madvig: modirixjs codd. 
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guardian and steward as it were of a public fund and 
not a private estate. And his bearing must not be 
harsh but dignified, and also such as to inspire not 
fear but rather respect in those who encounter him, 
though this is not easy to achieve if he is a contempt- 
ible personality ; so that even if he neglects the other 
virtues he is bound to cultivate military valour, and to 
make himself a reputation as a soldier. And further- 
more not only must he himself be known not to out- 
rage any of his subjects, either boy or girl, but so 
also must everybody about him, and also their wives 
must similarly show respect towards the other women, 
since even the insolences of women have caused the 


14 fall of many tyrannies. And in regard to bodily 


— 
qt 


enjoyments he must do the opposite of what some 
tyrants do now (for they not only begin their de- 
baucheries at daybreak and carry them on for many 
days at a time, but also wish to be seen doing so by 
the public, in order that people may admire them as 
fortunate and happy), but best of all he must be 
moderate in such matters, or if not, he must at all 
events avoid displaying his indulgences to his fellows 
(for not the sober man but the drunkard is easy to 
attack and to despise, not the wakeful man but the 
sleeper). And he must do the opposite of almost all 
the things mentioned some time back, for he must 
lay out and adorn the city as if he were a trustee and 
not a tyrant. And further he must be seen always to 
be exceptionally zealous as regards religious observ- 
ances (for people are less afraid of suffering any 
illegal treatment from men of this sort, if they “think 
that their ruler has religious scruples and pays regard 
to the gods, and also they plot against him less, 
thinking that he has even the gods as allies), though 
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L dpxdvrwr xal dtxagrnplwy secl. Oncken. 
2 ed.: d6pdov codd. 
3 xoddcews secl. Schneider, 
4 els secl. Spengel. 
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16 he should not display a foolish religiosity. And he 
must pay such honour to those who display merit in 
any matter that they may think that they could never 
be more honoured by the citizens if they were in- 
dependent; and honours of this kind he should bestow 
in person, but inflict his punishments by the agency 
of other magistrates and law-courts. And it is a 
protection common to every sort of monarchy to make 
no one man great, but if necessary to exalt several 
(for they will keep watch on one another), and if 
after all the ruler has to elevate an individual, at all 
events not take a man of bold spirit (for such a char- 
acter is most enterprising in all undertakings); and 
if he thinks fit to remove somebody from his power, 
to do this by gradual stages and not take away the 

17 whole of his authority at once. And again he should 
carefully avoid all forms of outrage, and two beyond 
all, violent bodily punishments and outrage of the 
young. And this caution must especially be exer- 
cised in relation to the ambitious, for while to be 
slighted in regard to property annoys the lovers 
of wealth, slights that involve dishonour are what 
men of honourable ambition and high character 
resent. Hence the tyrant should either not con- 
sort with men of this kind, or appear to inflict his 
punishments paternally and not because of contempt, 
and to indulge in the society of the young for reasons 
of passion, not because he has the power, and in 
general he should buy off what are thought to be 

18 dishonours by greater honours. And among those 
who make attempts upon the life of a ruler the most 
formidable and those against whom the greatest 
precaution is needed are those that are ready to 
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¢ The natural philosopher of Ephesus, fi. c. 513 Bc, 
known as 6 oxorewés for his epigrammatic obscurity. 
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sacrifice their lives if they can destroy him. Hence 
the greatest care must be taken to guard against 
those who think that insolent outrage is being done 
either to themselves or to those who happen to 
be under their care ; for men attacking under the 
influence of anger are reckless of themselves, as 
Heraclitus ? also observed when he said that anger is 
hard to combat because it buys its wish with life. 
And since states consist of two parts, the poor 
people and the rich, the most important thing is for 
both to think that they owe their safety ‘to the 
government and for it to prevent either from being 
wronged by the other, but whichever class is the 
stronger, this must be made to be entirely on the 
side of the government, as, if this support for the 
tyrant’s interests is secured, there is no need for 
him to institute a liberation of slaves or a disarming 
of the citizens, for one of the two parts of the 
state added to his power will be enough to make him 


) and them stronger than their attackers. But to dis- 


cuss each of such matters separately is superfluous ; 
for the thing to aim at is clear, that it is necessary 
to appear to the subjects to be not a tyrannical ruler 
but a steward and a royal governor, and not an 
appropriator of wealth but a trustee, and to pursue 
the moderate things of life and not its extravagances, 
and also to make the notables one’s comrades and 
the many one’s followers. For the result of these 
methods must be that not only the tyrant’s rule will 
be more honourable and more enviable because he 
will rule nobler subjects and not men that have been 
humiliated, and will not be continually hated and 
feared, but also that his rule will endure longer, and 
moreover that he himself in his personal character 
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TauTa Kal TavTns: 6 pev yap Kudedos dnp- 
aywyos hv Kal Kata THY apynv dteréAecev adopv- 
dopyntos, Ilepiavdpos 8° éyevero pév Tupavutkos, 
> A / / > ¢ ~ ~ 
30 dAAa aodeiKos. tpitn 8 7 Tov Ieorotparidav 23 


1 4 <ws> ? Richards. 
a Kal did—edxaradpor gros infra post 23 mayor Richards. 
3 6¢ed.: dé codd. 
‘ rérrapa: ney edd. arithmetices gratia. 
5 Tépyou Susemihl. 


2 


o 


* Oligarchy is not mentioned in what follows, and the 
context deals with the forms of monarchy. Tyranny is in- 
cluded among the constitutions at 1312 a 40, but not else- 
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will be nobly disposed towards virtue, or at all events 
half-virtuous, and not base but only half-base. 

21 Nevertheless oligarchy and tyranny? are less Historical 
lasting than any of the constitutional governments, °**™?!* 
For the longest-lived was the tyranny at Sicyon, 
that of the sons® of Orthagoras and of Orthagoras 
himself, and this lasted a hundred years.¢ ‘The cause 
of this was that they treated their subjects moder- 
ately and in many matters were subservient to the 
laws, and Cleisthenes because he was a warlike man 
was not easily despised, and in most things they 
kept the lead of the people by looking after their 
interests. At all events it is said that Cleisthenes 
placed a wreath on the judge who awarded the victory 
away from him, and some say that the statue of a 
seated figure in the market-place is a statue of the 
man who gave this judgement. And they say that 
Pisistratus 4 also once submitted to a summons for 

22 trial before the Areopagus. And the second longest 
is the tyranny at Corinth, that of the Cypselids,¢ for 
even this lasted seventy-three and a half years, as 
Cypselus was tyrant for thirty years, Periander for 
forty-four,’ and Psammetichus son of Gordias for 
three years. And the reasons for the permanence 
of this tyranny also are the same: Cypselus was a 
leader of the people and continuously throughout 
his period of office dispensed with a bodyguard ; 
and although Periander became tyrannical, yet he 

23 was warlike. The third longest tyranny is that of 


where in this Book. Some editors bracket ll. 19-29 as 
spurious or out of place. 

> i.e. descendants ; Cleisthenes was his grandson. 

¢ From 670 s.c. @ See 1805a23n. ¢* From 655 B.c. 

? The Greek may be corrected to ‘ forty and a half’ to 
give the stated total. 
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1315 b >A By} 2 ee: 52 / 3} \ 
nvnow, ovK eyevero dé auveyys: dis ydp 
; “~ @ ? 
eduye llewciorparos tupavva@v, wor ev erect 
4 
TpidKovTa Kal Tplow énraKkaidexa Eryn TOUTWY 
? \ “ 
eTupavvevoev, oKTWKaldeKa 5€ Of Taides, WOTE TA 
\ “~ A 
TavTa eyeveTo ETN TpldKovTa Kal mévTe. THv Se 
A “~ iY \3 (7 ? ‘ , \ 
35 Aour@v 7 Tept ‘lépwva kat LTédAwva mepi Xvpa- 
/ 2 # >: iO. oe NAG PS / 1AAG 
Kovaas, eT) 5 ovd avTyn TroAAa dieuewer, adda 
“ \ 
Ta oUpmavta dvoty déovra etxkoow TéAwy pév yap 
¢e “a / 
EmTa Tuparvvevoas TH oyddw Tov Biov éeTeAcUT HOEY, 
/ > ey 7 2 / : \ “A ¢ La 
déxa 8 ‘Tépwv, OpacvBovdAos 5€ 7H evdexdrw 
‘\ > / ¢ ‘ \ ~ / 
pn e€érecev. at d€ modAAat tadv rvpavvidwr 
dAtyoxpovias macat yeydovact TravTeAds. 
> ‘ ‘ \ ‘ 
so «Ta pev ovv mept Tas moduTeias Kal Ta TrEpl Tas 
a ‘ 
povapyias, €€ dv te Pbeipovrar Kal maAw odlov- 
’ \ 
1316a TAL, OXEOOY ElpNTaL EPL TaVYTWY. 
on \ 
X. °Ev 6d€ rH IlodAureta A€yerar pev epi 
Tay petapoaAdyv tro Tob LwKparovs, ov pévror 
“~ lon / / 
Aéyerat Karas: Tis TE yap dpiorns modreias Kal 
mparns ovons ov Adyeu THY petaBoAny idiws. 
la 
sPnot yap aitiov elvat 70 a) pevew penGev GAN’ ev 
TWe mrepLodep perapdAAew, apyny S elvar todtwv 
cy emiTpuros mB pny TELTAOL _oucuyets dvo 
@ 
apj.ovias TapeXeT at, ey OTaV Oo Tob Svaypap.- 
patos apiOuos rovTouv yévyTat oTEepeds, ws THS 
\ 4 ~ 
dvocws mote hvovons davAous Kat KpeitTous THs 
“~ Ss ‘ 
10 Taldelas, TodTo pev ovv atro Aéywr tows od 
~ 4 “~ 
KaKk@s (évddyerar yap elvat twas ovs mradev8nvat 
1 4 <r&v> mepi Bojesen. 
2 ¢y Xupaxovtoats Schneider: wapa Dvpaxovotos Sylburg. 


@ See 1805 a 23 n. > See 13812 b12 n. 
¢ Plato, Republic, Bks. VIII., [X. init.; the mathematical 
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the Pisistratidae at Athens, but it was not continu- 
ous; for while Pisistratus? was tyrant he twice fled 
into exile, so that in a period of thirty-three years 
he was tyrant for seventeen years out of the total, 
and his sons for eighteen years, so that the whole 
duration of their rule was thirty-five years. Among 
the remaining tyrannies is the one connected with 
Hiero and Gelo® at Syracuse, but even this did not 
last many years, but only eighteen in all, for Gelo 
after being tyrant for seven years ended his life in 
the eighth, and Hiero ruled ten years, but Thrasy- 
bulus was expelled after ten months. And the usual 
tyrannies have all of them been of quite short 
duration. 

The causes therefore of the destruction of con- 
stitutional governments and of monarchies and those 
again of their preservation have almost all of them 
been discussed. 

1 X. The subject of revolutions is discussed by piato on 
Socrates in the Republic,¢ but is not discussed well. Tevolution 
For his account of revolution in the constitution that 
is the best one and the first does not apply to it 
particularly. He says that the cause is that nothing 
is permanent but everything changes in a certain 
cycle, and that change has its origin in those 
numbers ‘ whose basic ratio 4:3 linked with the 
number 5 gives two harmonies, —meaning when- 
ever the number of this figure becomes cubed,—in the 
belief that nature sometimes engenders men that 
are evil, and too strong for education to influence— 
speaking perhaps not ill as far as this particular 
dictum goes (for it is possible that there are some 


formula for the change from Aristocracy to Timocracy 
quoted here occurs at 546 c—see Adam’s note there. 
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1316 a 
Kal yevéoba. amovdatovs avdpas advvarov), GAN 


4 , 4 U “~ 
auTn Ti av dos ein peraBodr) THs bm’ éxelvov 
Ae , 3 ff > , SAA “A ~ “Pv 
youerns aptoTns Troditeias paddov 7 Tv aAAwv 
“~ \ ~ 
Tacayv Kal TOV yryvonevwy TavTwv; Kal did ye 2 
AQ , > a , , / \ 
15 TOU’ xpovov, dt ov A€yer mavTa petaBadrew, Kat 
A A id 3 ? , ¢ , 
Ta pn apa apEdpeva yiyvecbar dua petaBdaArdc, 
e >] ~ , ¢ , 9 f ~ ~ 
olov €L TH mpoTépa nucpa eyéevero THS TpoT As, 
@ y+ , \ \ s A 43> 
aqua apa petaBadr\a; mpos d€ tovrTos Sia tiv 
> # 3 f bf A A f 
aitiavy ex tavTns ets THY Aaxwukhny petaBadrAK; 
mAeovdaKis yap eis THY évavtiav pwetaBdAdovot Tacat 
¢ a “ \ , ¢ 3 9 A , ‘ 
2 al moduretar H THY Gdveyyus. 6 8 adros Adyos Kat 
‘ ~ ” ~ > \ “~ 
mept TaV GAAwy petaBodrA@v: ex yap THs AaKkwne- 
~ , , b] \ 3 / > \ 
KHs, dyot, peraBdAde eis THY odvyapyiav, éK de 
rauTys els SyuoKkpatiav, eis Tupavvida dé ek Snuo- 
Kpatias. Katrou kat avaradw petaBdaddovow, olov 
3 A 9 3 , \ “~ “ >] 
éx Snpov els oAvyapxiav, Kat pwaAAov 7 Ets pov- 
f ” \ , b) 4 ad > » 
sapxylav. ért dé Tupavvidos ov A€yer ovT Et EoTaL3 
no ee Oe ee ee vo 9 + 3 1,79 
peTraBoAr ovr’ Et pry) EoTaL, <ouT Et EaTat,>® dva TW 
aitiay Kal «is motay moXtteiav: TovTov 8 airioy 
¢ b] ¢ / nN > A , >? ? 3 \ 
OTL ov padtws av elye A€yew, adpioTrov yap, Emel 
nn a \ \ 
Kat éxetvov det eis tHv Tparny Kal THY aploTny, 
4 A bh) ree 4 A \ ? 3 A 
otTw yap av éylyveto ovvexes Kal KUKAos, aAXd 
‘ 3 A / e¢ 
80 peTaBdArc. Kai els Tupavvida Tupavvis, WomTrep 
~ ? a , 9 \ , 
Lixv@vos ék ths Mupwvros eis thv KAcuobévous, 
1 ye corr. cod. inf.: ve codd. 


2 <7d> ro} Thompson. 
8 Casaubon (potius ov6 ed.). 





9 Timocracy, Plato, Republic 545 a. 
> See 1815 b13 n. 
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persons incapable of being educated and becoming 
men of noble character), but why should this pro-. 
cess of revolution belong to the constitution which 
Socrates speaks of as the best, more than to all 
the other forms of constitution, and to all men 
that come into existence ? and why merely by the 
operation of time, which he says is the cause of 
change in all things, do even things that did not 
begin to exist simultaneously change simultane- 
ously ? for instance, if a thing came into existence 
the day before the completion of the cycle, why 
does it yet change simultaneously with everything 
else? And in addition to these points, what is the 
reason why the republic changes from the constitu- 
tion mentioned into the Spartan form?? For all 
constitutions more often change into the opposite 
form than into the one near them. And the same 
remark applies to the other revolutions as well. 
For from the Spartan constitution the state changes, 
he says, to oligarchy, and from this to democracy, 
and from democracy to tyranny. Yet revolutions 
also occur the other way about, for example from 
democracy to oligarchy, and more often so than from 


3 democracy to monarchy. Again as to tyranny he 


does not say whether it will undergo revolution or not, 
nor, if it will, what will be the cause of it, and into what 
sort of constitution it will change ; and the reason 
for this is that he would not have found it easy to 
say, for it is irregular ; since according to him tyranny 
ought to change into the first and best constitution, 
for so the process would be continuous and a circle, 
but as a matter of fact tyranny also changes into 
tyranny, as the constitution of Sicyon® passed from 
the tyranny of Myron to that of Cleisthenes, and into 
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1316 a 
Kal els dAtyapyiav, Womep 4» év XaAkids 7 *Avte- 


Aéovros, Kat els Syuoxpatiav, womep 4» TOV 
TéAwvos év Xvpaxovoais, Kal eis dpioroKpariay, 
@ e , > / A AD. 
womep » XaptAdov ev Aakedaipovt [kat ev Kapyn- 
35 Oovt].’ Kal els TUpavvida petaBaAdet €€ oAvyapyias, 
, A ~ 
waTep ev LukeAla oxedov al mAeloTat THY apxaiwr, 
Ul 
ev Acovtivots eis THY Ilavartiov Tupavvida Kat ev 
4 > A 4 A > e / 3 \ 
TéAa eis thv KAedvdpov kat ev “Pnyiw ets tHv 
> A 
AvaétAdou Kal év dAAats troAAais méAcow woavTws. 
40 dtomov 6€ Kal To olecOat els dAvyapyiav S1a TobTO 
, id rd \ \9 
petaBa\rew ort dtAoypnpato. Kat ypnyattoTat 
e€ > “A > “A 3 > > er ¢€ A ¢€ 
1816b oi €v tats dpyais, GAN’ ody Gti of odd Uzep- 
éyovres Tals ovoiats o¥ Stkatov otovrat elvar toov 
petéxew THs moAews Tods KEKTHMEVOUS pNFEV Tots 
KexTnevols' ev ToAAais Te dAvyapyxiats odK e€eaTt 
, 3 A 4 SAN e 4 > 
sxpnuatilecbar, GAAa vopot elow ot KwAvovTes, €V 
Kapyyddvu 5€ Snuoxpatovpery® ypynpatilovrar Kat 
+ , ” A A A 4 
otmw petaBeBAjKacw. dromov d€ Kal TO Pavat 
dvo modes elvar THY dAvyapyiKHv, mAovEIwWY Kal 
mevnTwv. Ti yap avTyn* pdrd\jov tis AakwviKis 
mémovlev 7) oTotacotv adAns ob py WavTes KEKTHV- 
10 7a toa py TavTEs dpoiws «ioly ayalo. avdpes; 
A 
otdevos O€ TeveoTépov ‘yevopléevov % mpOTEpoV 
e 3 aA > 3 
ovdev rrov petaBdAdovow eis Sihpuov e€ oAty- 
1 sec]. ? Susemihl: om. cod. inferior. 
2 <diro>xypynuatiorai e Platone Spengel. 


® doroxparoupévy Schneider: riwoxparoupévy ? Newman. 
4 gin <rovro> Richards. 


¢ Unknown, cf. 1304a 29 n. 
> See 1302 b 33 n. ¢ See 1271 b 26 n. 
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oligarchy, as did that of Antileon 4 at Chalcis, and into 
democracy, as that of the family of Gelo® at Syracuse, 
and into aristocracy, as that of Charilaus° at Sparta 


4{and as at Carthage].4 And constitutions change 


from oligarchy to tyranny, as did almost the greatest 
number of the ancient oligarchies in Sicily, at Leon- 
tini to the tyranny of Panaetius,* at Gelo to that of 
Cleander, at Rhegium to that of Anaxilaus,f and in 
many other cities similarly. And it is also a strange 
idea that revolutions into oligarchy take place be- 
cause the occupants of the offices are lovers of money 
and engaged in money-making, but not because 
owners of much more than the average amount of 
property think it unjust for those who do not own 
any property to have an equal share in the state 
with those who do; and in many oligarchies those in 
office are not allowed to engage in business, but there 
are laws preventing it, whereas in Carthage, which 
has a democratic government, the magistrates go in 
for business, and they have not yet had a revolution. 


5 And it is also a strange remark” that the oligarchical 


State is two states, one of rich men and one of poor 
men. For what has happened to this state rather 
than to the Spartan or any other sort of state where 
all do not own an equal amount of wealth or where 
all are not equally good men? and when nobody has 
become poorer than he was before, none the less 
revolution takes place from oligarchy to democracy 


4 This clause seems an interpolation; cf. b 6. 

* See 1310 b 29 n. 

‘ Unknown. Reggio is situated in relation to Sicily as 
Calais is to England. 

¢ Apparently this clause also is an interpolation, or ‘ demo- 
cratic ’ is a copyist’s mistake for ‘ oligarchic’ or ‘ timocratic,’ 
see 1972 b 24 ff. » Plato, Republic 551 pv. 
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/ “A 


/ ? ¢ 
apxias dv yévwvtat mdAelous of dmopot, Kal eK 
/ > > > a “~ 
dHov els oAvyapyiav, €av Kpeittov 4% Tod 7rAnfous 
A 4 “~ 
TO €UTopov Kal ot prev dueA@ow ot d€ mpoceXwot 
‘ ~ “~ “A ~ 
18 TOV voov. ToAAdv re ovady aitid@v du wv ytyvov- 
e 
Tar at petaBodAai, od Adyer GAN’ 7 lav, OTL aow- 
/ 
TEevopevon KaTaToKilopevow™ yiyvovrat TéVvnTES, WS 
> lon ‘4 a“ 
€€ dpyfs wAovciwy ovTwv TdvTwy 7 TOV TA€cioTwr. 
a e428 A 2\\? ¢ \ a. ¢ , 
totro 8° €o7i Wetdos, adn’ ray pev TOV HyEeuovewy 6 
> ~ 
Twes amoAgawou Tas ovalas, KawoTopotow, orav 
s “~ a > A , , A 
20 6€ Tay GAAwy, odfév yiyverat dewdv: Kal peTa- 
BadXovow odfev padAov odd€é TéTe® eis SHuov 7 Ets 
vu ; A "“ ~ ‘ / 
GAAnv moXwretav. ete de KaV TYLd@Y un pEeTEeXwWOoU, 
“ 3 A nN o¢ / / \ 
Kav Gdiuk@vrae 7 vBpilwrrar, aracwdlovar Kat peTa- 
, 9 / 
Bdaddovot ras moXtiteias, Kav py KaTadaTravnoWwoL 
A . 7 4 \ 1 of A ¢f " ‘\ 
Thy ovatav .. .* dud TO e&eivar Oo Te av BovAwvrat 
A Ou > ee 4 wv 3 , > , 
25 movelv: 08 aitiavy Thy ayav éAevbepiav elvat pynow. 
mArcovwv 8 ovcdv dduyapxyiadv Kat SynpoKpaTiay, 
~ ‘\ ¢ 
ws pias ovons éxatépas Aéyer Tas peTaBoAas o 
LwKparns. 


1 g\’ # Richards; dda codd. 
2 ¢xai> kararokxitduevot Lambinus, 
3 o'dé ré6re Camotius: ovdésore. 
4 Jacunam Schneider. 





2 Some words appear to be lost here; what follows refers 
to democracy, cf. Plato, Republic 587 s. 
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if the men of no property become more numerous, 
and from democracy to oligarchy if the wealthy 
class is stronger than the multitude and the latter 
neglect politics but the former give their mind to 
them. And although there are many causes through 
which revolutions in oligarchies occur, he mentions 
only one—that of men becoming poor through riotous 
living, by paying away their money in interest on 
loans—as if at the start all men or most men were 


6rich. But this is not true, but although when 


some of the leaders have lost their properties they 
stir up innovations, when men of the other classes 
are ruined nothing strange happens; and even 
when such a revolution does occur it is no more 
likely to end in a democracy than in another form 
of constitution. And furthermore men also form 
factions and cause revolutions in the constitution if 
they are not allowed a share of honours, and if they 
are unjustly or insolently treated, even if they have 
not run through all their property . . .* because of 
being allowed to do whatever they like; the cause 
of which he states to be excessive liberty. And 
although there are several forms of oligarchy and 
of democracy, Socrates speaks of the revolutions 
that occur in them as though there were only one 
form of each. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 


V. vii. 2, 1807 b 37 (p. 421). This is the sorites fallacy; 
add to one stone another, and another, and another—when 
do they make a heap (cwpés)? and take away stone after 
stone—when do they cease to be a heap? Horace’s ‘ratio 
ruentis acerui’ (Epistles ii. 1. 47). 
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1816 b é 
I. Idca pév otv Stadopat Kai tives tod Tel 
Bovdevtucod Kal Kuplov Tis mroAuretas Kal THs 
mept Tas dpxas Tafews Kal Tepl Suxaornpioy, Kal 
Tota TpOs Trolav OUVTETAKTAL modreiav, €7t O€ 
85 rept Plopds TE Kal OwTnplas TAY mOAURE UDI ee 
Trolwy TE yivera Kal bud Tivas airias, €lpyTas 
TpOTEpOV. ETTEL be TETUXNKEV etOn) mAciw dSypo- 
Kpatias evra Kal Tav addAwy Oproteus moArevav, 
apa TE Tept exeivwy et TL AowTov ov yxEtpov em- 
oxébaobat Kal TOV oOlKEtov Kal TOV ovEdepovTA 
40 TpO7OV GAmodObVaL mpos EKdOTHV. ETL OE Kal TAS 2 
ouvaywyas avrav TOW etpn eve ETLOKETTEOV 
13178 cavTwY THY TpoTwWY’ TadTa ‘yap ovvovalopeva 
movt Tas moATEeias emaAAdrrew, WOTE apLoTo- 
Kpatias Te OAvyapyiKas elvae Kat moditeias dypo- 
Kpatikwrépas. A€éyw d€ Tovs savvdvacpovs ovs 
del prev emoxo7ety ovK eoKxepevoe 8 elol viv, 
5 olov av To ev’ BovAevdpevov Kal TO TEpL TAS apx- 
aipecias OAvyapyiK@s 7 ovvTeraypevov Ta S€ sept 
1 rd wéev <rept rd> Spengel. 
®> Book IV., 1297 b 35 ff. 
¢ Book V. 
¢ 1318 b—1319 a 6. 
¢ These topics do not occur in the extant work. 
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1 I. We have already discussed ® how many and what Book VI. 
are the varieties of the deliberative body or sovereign DEMOCRACY 
power in the state, and of the system of magistracies OLIGaRCHY 
and of law-courts, and which variety is adapted fone 
which form of constitution, and also ¢ the destruction 
of constitutions and their preservation, from what 
sort of people they originate and what are their 
causes. But as a matter of fact since there have 
come into existence several kinds of democracy and 
similarly of the other forms of constitution, it will be 
well at the same time to consider? any point that 
remains about these varieties, and also determine the 
mode of organization appropriate and advantageous 

2 for each. And further we must also investigate ¢ the 
combinations of all the modes of organizing the actual 
departments of state that have “been mentioned, 
for these modes when coupled together make the 
constitutions overlap, so as to produce oligarchical 
aristocracies and republics inclining towards demo- 
cracy. I refer to the combinations which ought to 
be investigated but have not at present been studied, 
for example if the deliberative body and the system 
of electing magistrates are organized oligarchically 
, ; ae the deliberative, executive and judicial, see 1297 b 

lft. 
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1317 @ \ 5 / > aA “ ~ ‘ A \ 
TQ OLKAOTYPLA ApLoTOKpATLKWS, N TAUTA [EV Kal TO 


mept TO Bovdrevdpevov dAtyapytK@s apioroKpati- 
K@s 6€ TO TEpl Tas apyatpecias, 7 Kat’ dAAov 
10 TLWa TpdTrov pu) TavTa auvTEOH TA THs TOALTELas 
3 aA 
olKeia. 
lola prev odv Snpoxparia apos Totay appotret 3 
mod, woavTws dé Kal Toia Ta&v oAvyapyidv 
Totm mAnOeE, Kal tov Aoimdv Sé TodTELmv Tis 
cuudeper Tiow, elpntar mpdTepov: Guws 8° e7eEt 
det yevéobar SHAov py) povovy moia TovTwWY TaV 
1s 7oAiteL@v apiotn tais* modcow adda Kal Tas 
del KatTackevalew Kal TavTas Kat Tas aAdAas, é7- 
éhOwpev ovvtépws. Kal mp@rov wept Snuoxparias 
cimwpev' Gua yap Kal mepl THs avTiKeysevns 
Todteias pavepov, avty 8° éotlv hv Kadodai Ties 
odvyapyiav. 
Anmréov d€ mpos tavTny Thy pébodov mavTa Ta 4 
20 OnuoTIKa Kal Ta SoKobvTa Tais SyoKpariats 
aKkodovleivy: ex yap tovTwy avvTiepévwv Ta Tis 
dnpoKpatias €l0n yiveobar cupPaiver, Kal mA€tous 
OnpoKxparias puds elvac Kal Siaddpovs. dvo yap 
elow airiat du domep at SnuoKpatiat mAeious 
elal, mpa@Tov pev 7 AexOeica mpdrepov, ote dia- 
25 hopot of Ono (yiverat yap TO Lev yewpyrKov TAHOos 
To d€ Bavavoov Kal On7iKdv, Ov Tod mpwrov Ta 
devtépw mpoodAapBavoyevov Kat Tob tpirov maAw 
Tois apudotépois ov povov diadeper TH BedATiw 


1 6’ éwet Sef duce Lambino ed.: 6é de? codd. 
2 dploryn rats: alpert moiats Spengel. 





@ 1996 b 13—1297 a 13. 
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but the regulations as to the law-courts aristocratic- 
ally, or these and the structure of the deliberative 
body oligarchically and the election of magistracy 
aristocratically, or if in some other manner not all the 
parts of the constitution are appropriately combined. 

3 Now it has been stated before? what kind of 
democracy is suited to what kind of state, and 
similarly which of the kinds of oligarchy is suited 
to what kind of populace, and also which of the 
remaining constitutions is advantageous for which 
people ; but nevertheless since it must not only be 
made clear which variety of these constitutions is 
best for states, but also how both these best varieties 
and the other forms must be established, let us briefly 
pursue the subject. And first let us speak about 
democracy ; for at the same time the facts will also 
become clear about the opposite form of constitu- 
tion, that is, the constitution which some people call 
oligarchy.? 

4 And for this inquiry we must take into view all Varieties of 
the features that are popular and that are thought to °°" 
go with democracies ; for it comes about from com- 
binations of these that the kinds of democracy are 
formed, and that there are different demooracies and 
more than one sort. In fact there are two causes for 
there being several kinds of democracy, first the one 
stated before, the fact that the populations are 
different (for we find one multitude engaged in due to 
agriculture and another consisting of handicraftsmen romitenn 
and day-labourers, and when the first of these is 
added to the second and again the third to both of 
them it not only makes a difference in that the 


> * Rule of the few,’ 7.e. the few rich, but the name is not 
exact, for in aristocracy also the rulers are few. 
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1 ¢ivas kai Tédos Codd. cett. 
2 kal rot7’ elvac post 7 rodkiréy Richards. 
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quality of the democracy becomes better or worse 
but also by its becoming different in kind); and the 
second cause is the one about which we now speak. 

5 For the institutions that go with democracies and and of 
seem to be appropriate to this form of constitution ae 
make the democracies different by their combinations ; s‘ructure. 
for one form of democracy will be accompanied by 
fewer, another by more, and another by all of them. 

And it is serviceable to ascertain each of them both for 
the purpose of instituting whichever of these kinds of 
democracy one happens to wish and for the purpose of 
amending existing ones. For people setting up con- 
stitutions seek to collect together all the features 
appropriate to their fundamental principle, but in so 
doing they make a mistake, as has been said before in 1209 b 18 ff. 
the passage dealing with the causes of the destruc- 
tion and the preservation of constitutions. And now 
let us state the postulates, the ethical characters and 
the aims of the various forms of democracy. 

6 Now a fundamental principle of the democratic Democracy 
form of constitution is liberty—that is what is usually jjpetty to 
asserted, implying that only under this constitution eorennan 
do men participate in liberty, for they assert this ice Secon, 
as the aim of every democracy. But one factor of !iKe. 
liberty is to govern and be governed in turn; for the 
popular principle of justice is to have equality accord- 
ing to number, not worth, and if this is the principle 
of justice prevailing, the multitude must of necessity 
be sovereign and the decision of the majority must 
be final and must constitute justice, for they say 
that each of the citizens ought to have an equal 
share ; so that it results that in democracies the poor 
are more powerful than the rich, because there are 
more of them and whatever is decided by the majority 
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1 y.l. 7d Epyor : rotrov ? ed. et Spor ? Richards. 
2 [xal—icor] ? ed. ae ec ae 4 [xai] Wilamowitz. 
5 Bovdny xupiavy Immisch: xvplay codd. 
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¢ This clause is obscure: perhaps it is an interpolation. 
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7 is sovereign. This then is one mark of liberty which 
all democrats set down as a principle of the con- 
stitution. And one is for a man to live as he likes ; 
for they say that this is the function of liberty, 
inasmuch as to live not as one likes is the life of a 
man that is a slave. This is the second principle of 
democracy, and from it has come the claim not to 
be governed, preferably not by anybody, or failing 
that, to govern and be governed in turns ; and this is 
the way in which the second principle contributes to 
equalitarian liberty.¢ And these principles having Character. 
been laid down and this being the nature of democratic {43374 
government, the following institutions are democratic democracy 
in character: election of officials by all from all ; 
government of each by all, and of all by each in turn ; 
election by lot either to all magistracies or to all 
that do not need experience and skill ; no property- 
qualification for office, or only a very low one; no 
office to be held twice, or more than a few times, by 
the same person, or few offices except the military 
ones ; short tenure either of all offices or of as 
many as possible ; judicial functions to be exercised 
by all citizens, that is by persons selected from all, 
and on all matters, or on most and the greatest and 
most important, for instance the audit of official 
accounts, constitutional questions, private contracts ; 
the assembly to be sovereign over all matters, but 
no official over any or only over extremely few ; or 
else a council to be sovereign over the most important 
9 matters (and a council is the most democratic of 
magistracies in states where there is not a plentiful 
supply of pay for everybody—for where there is, 
they deprive even this office of its power, since the 
people draws all the trials to itself when it has plenty 
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1 +6 ye Coraes: rére codd. 
2 ra pev—b 5 dpovtifoverw secl. Susemihl. 3 ed. 
4 dteXety <écobvra rots> yiAfoes ? Richards, 





¢ Book IV. 1299 b 38 ff. (Books IV. and V. are regarded 
as forming one treatise). 

» i.e. owing to the nature of their duties, and by general 
custom. 
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of pay, as has been said before in the treatise pre- 
ceding this one *); also payment for public duties, 
preferably in all branches, assembly, law-courts, 
magistracies, or if not, for the magistracies, the law- 
courts, council and sovereign assemblies, or for those 
magistracies which are bound 8 to have common mess- 
tables. Also inasmuch as oligarchy is defined by 
birth, wealth and education, the popular qualifica- 
tions are thought to be the opposite of these, low 
birth, poverty, vulgarity. And in respect of the 
magistracies it is democratic to have none tenable for 
life, and if any life-office has been left after an ancient 
revolution, at all events to deprive it of its power and 
to substitute election by lot for election by vote. 

10 ¢These then are the features common to demo- Eauayey 
cracies. But what is thought to be the extreme form {o number 
of democracy and of popular government comes about 270 t0- 
as a result of the principle of justice that is admitted 
to be democratic, and this is for all to have equality 
according to number. For it is equality for the poor 
to have no larger share of power than the rich, and 
not for the poor alone to be supreme but for all to 
govern equally ; for in this way they would feel that 
the constitution possessed both equality and liberty. 

11 But the question follows, how will they have equality ? 
are the property-assessments of five hundred citizens 
to be divided among a thousand and the thousand 
to have equal power to the five hundred? ? or is 


¢ The rest of the chapter is most obscure, and its authen- 
ticity is questioned. 

4 i.e. two groups of voters, with equal total wealth and 
total voting-power, but one group twice as numerous as the 
other, so that a man in the rich group has two votes and one 
in the poor group one, the former being on the average 
twice as rich as the latter. 
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1 aipécewy Camotius: dcacpécewy codd. 





@ 7.e. ‘equality in proportion to number.’ 

> 2.e. ‘one man one vote.’ 

‘ qe. apparently, more than the property of all the others 
put together. 41281 a 14. 
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equality on this principle* not to be arranged in 
this manner, but the division into classes to be on 
this system, but then an equal number to be taken 
from the five hundred and from the thousand and 
these to control the elections and the law-courts? Is 
this then the justest form of constitution in accord- 
ance with popular justice, or is it rather one 
that goes by counting heads?® For democrats say 
that justice is whatever seems good to the larger 
number, but advocates of oligarchy think that it 
is whatever seems good to the owners of the larger 
amount of property, for they say that the decision 
ought to go by amount of property. But both views 
involve inequality and injustice ; for if the will of 
the few is to prevail, this means a tyranny, since 
if one man owns more than the other rich men,° 
according to the oligarchie principle of justice it is 
just for him to rule alone ; whereas if the will of the 
numerical] majority is to prevail, they will do injustice 
by confiscating the property of the rich minority, as 
has been said before.¢ What form of equality there- 
fore would be one on which both parties will agree 
must be considered in the light of the principles of 
justice as defined by both sets. For they say that 
whatever seems good to the majority of the citizens 


ought to be sovereign. Let us then accept this The claim 
principle, yet not wholly without qualification, but °! ¥¢4!*}- 


inasmuch as fortune has brought into existence two 
component parts of the state, rich and poor, let any 
resolution passed by both classes, or by a majority 
of each, be sovereign, but if the two classes carry 
opposite resolutions, let the decision of the majority, 
in the sense of the group whose total property- 
assessment is the larger, prevail: for instance, if 
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1 <xpiorny> moet (cf. 13819 a 34) Richards. 
2 7d Bojesen: 7d uh codd. 


* If the rich citizens are on the average twice as wealthy 
as the poor (§ 11), and therefore a rich man has two votes to 
a poor man’s one, when 6 rich and 5 poor vote one way, 
and 15 poor and 4 rich the other, the division is 17 to 23, and 
the view of the latter party, which is carried, represents a 
larger total of wealth but a larger proportion of poor men. 

> Cf. IV., 1291 b 30-41, 1292 b 25-33. 
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there are ten rich citizens and twenty poor ones, and 
opposite votes have been cast by six of the rich on 
one side and by fifteen of the less wealthy on the 
other, four of the rich have sided with the poor and 
five of the poor with the rich ; then the side that has 
the larger total property when the assessments of 
both classes on either side are added together carries 

4 the voting. But if the totals fall out exactly equal, 
this is to be deemed an impasse common to both sides, 
as it is at present if the assembly or law-court is 
exactly divided ; either a decision must be made by 
casting lots or some other such device must be adopted. 
But on questions of equality and justice, even though 
it is very difficult to discover the truth about them, 
nevertheless it is easier to hit upon it than to persuade 
people that have the power to get an advantage to 
agree to it; equality and justice are always sought 
by the weaker party, but those that have the upper 
hand pay no attention to them. 

1 II. There being four kinds of democracy, the best Agricultural 
is the one that stands first in structure, as was said (fr pcre’? 
in the discourses preceding these®; it is also the 
oldest of them all, but by first I mean first as it were 
in a classification of the kinds of common people. 
The best common people are the agricultural popu- 
lation, so that it is possible to introduce democracy 
as well as other forms of constitution where the multi- 
tude lives by agriculture or by pasturing cattle. 
For owing to their not having much property they 
are busy, so that they cannot often meet in the 
assembly, while owing to their having © the neces- 
saries of life they pass their time attending to their 


¢ The mss. give ‘ not having,’ but editors do not explain 
how in that case people would avoid starvation. 
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1 re ante xad\@s transposuit Richards, 
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farmwork and do not covet their neighbours’ goods, 
but find more pleasure in working than in taking part 
in politics and holding office, where the profits to be 
made from the offices are not large ; for the mass of 
mankind are more covetous of gain than of honour. 
2 And this is indicated by the fact that men endured 
the tyrannies of former times, and endure oligarchies, 
if a ruler does not prevent them from working or rob 
them ; for then some of them soon get rich and the 
others free from want. And also, if they have any 
ambition, to have control over electing magistrates 
and calling them to account makes up for the lack 
of office, since in some democracies even if the people 
have no part in electing the magistrates but these 
are elected by a special committee selected in turn 
out of the whole number, as at Mantinea, yet if they 
have the power of deliberating on policy, the multi- 
tude are satisfied. (And this too must be counted as 
one form of democracy, on the lines on which it once 
3 existed at Mantinea.) Indeed it is for this reason 
that it is advantageous for the form of democracy 
spoken of before, and is a customary institution in it, 
for all the citizens to elect the magistrates and call 
them to account, and to try law-suits, but for the 
holders of the greatest magistracies to be elected and 
to have property-qualifications, the higher offices 
being elected from the higher property-grades, or else 
for no office to be elected on a property-qualification, 
but for officials to be chosen on the ground of 
capacity. And astate governed in this way is bound 
to be governed well (for the offices will always be 
administered by the best men with the consent of the 
people and without their being jealous of the upper 
classes), and this arrangement is certain to be satis- 
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2 rapa Madvig: rapa trois codd. 
3 Coraes: mdvres codd. 





4 Leader of the Heraclidae in their invasion of the Pelo- 
ponnese, and afterwards king of Elis. 
> Aph¥tis was on the Isthmus of Pallene in Macedonia. 
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factory for the upper classes and notables, for they 
will not be under the government of others inferior 
to themselves, and they will govern justly because 
a different class will be in control of the audits— 

4 since it is expedient to be in a state of suspense 
and not to be able to do everything exactly as seems 
good to one, for liberty to do whatever one likes 
cannot guard against the evil that is in every man’s 
character. Hence there necessarily results the con- 
dition of affairs that is the most advantageous in the 
government of states—for the upper classes to govern 
without doing wrong, the common people not being 
deprived of any rights. It is manifest therefore that 
this is the best of the forms of democracy, and why 
this is so—namely, because in it the common people 
are of a certain kind. 

5 For the purpose of making the people an agri- Provision 
cultural community, not only were some of the laws polities. 
that were enacted in many states in early times 
entirely serviceable, prohibiting the ownership of 
more than a certain amount of land under any con- 
ditions or else of more than a certain amount lying 
between a certain place and the citadel or city (and 
in early times at all events in many states there was 
even legislation prohibiting the sale of the original 
allotments; and there is a law said to be due to 
Oxylus ? with some similar provision, forbidding loans 
secured on a certain portion of a man’s existing 

6 estate), but at the present day it would also be well 
to introduce reform by means of the law of the 
Aphytaeans, as it is serviceable for the purpose 
of which we are speaking; the citizens of Aphytis > 
although numerous and possessing a small territory 
nevertheless are all engaged in agriculture, for they 
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L émirokatew vel rreovagey Immisch. 
2 Lambinus: dnwoxparixais é€xx\noias codd. 


¢ No satisfactory explanation seems to have been suggested 
of what this means, 
> ie. in a largely agricultural democracy, even though 
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are assessed not on the whole of their estates, but 
on divisions of them so small that even the poor can 
exceed the required minimum in their assessments.? 
7 After the agricultural community the best kind The three 
of democracy is where the people are herdsmen and })°"°" 
get their living from cattle; for this life has many cracies 
points of resemblance to agriculture, and as regards 
military duties pastoral people are in a very well 
trained condition and serviceable in body and cap- 
able of living in the open. But almost all the other 
classes of populace, of which the remaining kinds of 
democracy are composed, are very inferior to these, 
for their mode of life is mean, and there is no element 
of virtue in any of the occupations in which the 
multitude of artisans and market-people and the 
wage-earning class take part, and also owing to their 
loitering about the market-place and the city almost 
all people of this class find it easy to attend the 
assembly ; whereas the farmers owing to their being 
scattered over the country do not attend, and have 
not an equal desire for this opportunity of meeting. 
8 And where it also happens that the lie of the land 
is such that the country is widely separated from the 
city, it is easy to establish a good democracy and 
also a good constitutional government, for the multi- 
tude is forced to live at a distance on the farms; 
and so, even if there is a crowd that frequents 
the market-place, it is best in democracies not to 
hold assemblies without the multitude scattered over 
the country.® 
It has then been stated how the best and first 


there may be a considerable idle population, which would 
attend frequent assemblies, it is best to hold them infre- 
quently, so as to secure the attendance of the farmers. 
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¢ In Book V. 

> In N. Africa. Diodorus (xiv. 34) describes a revolution 
there in 401 B.c., when five hundred of the rich were put to 
death and others fled, but after a battle a compromise was 
arranged. 
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kind of democracy is to be organized, and it is clear 
how we ought to organize the other kinds also. For 
they must diverge in a corresponding order, and at 
each stage we must admit the next inferior class. 

9 The last kind of democracy, because all the popula- The last 
tion share in the government, it is not within the 774 worst 
power of every state to endure, and it is not easy democracy 
for it to persist if it is not well constituted in its laws 
and customs (but the things that result in destroying 
both this state and the other forms of constitution 
have been nearly all of them spoken of before?). 

With a view to setting up this kind of democracy 
and making the people powerful their leaders usually 
acquire as many supporters as possible and admit to 
citizenship not only the legitimate children of citizens 
but also the base-born and those of citizen-birth on 
one side, I mean those whose father or mother is a 
citizen ; for all this element is specially congenial to a 
10 democracy of this sort. Popular leaders therefore Dem- 
regularly introduce such institutions ; they ought how- “S°8"** 
ever only to go on adding citizens up to the point 
where the multitude outnumbers the notables and 
the middle class and not to go beyond that point ; 
for if they exceed it they make the government 
more disorderly, and also provoke the notables 
further in the direction of being reluctant to endure 
the democracy, which actually took place and caused 
the revolution at Cyrene ®; for a small base element 
is overlooked, but when it grows numerous it is more 

ll in evidence. A democracy of this kind will also 
find useful such institutions as were employed by 
Cleisthenes* at Athens when he wished to increase 
the power of the democracy, and by the party setting 


¢ See 1275 b 36 n. 
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up the democracy at Cyrene; different tribes and 
brotherhoods must be created outnumbering the 
old ones, and the celebrations of private religious 
rites must be grouped together into a small number 
of public celebrations, and every device must be 
employed to make all the people as much as possible 
intermingled with one another, and to break up the 
previously existing groups of associates. Moreover 
the characteristics of a tyranny also are all thought 
to be democratic, | mean for instance licence among 
slaves, which may really be advantageous for the 
popular party up to a point, and among women 
and children, and indulgence to live as one likes; a 
constitution of this sort will have a large number of 
supporters, as disorderly living is pleasanter to the 
mass of mankind than sober living. 

IIT. But it is not the greatest or only task of the 
legislator or of those who desire to construct a consti- 
tution of this kind merely to set it up, but rather to 
ensure its preservation ; for it is not difficult for any 
form of constitution to last for one or two or three 
days. We must therefore employ the results ob- 
tained in the inquiries that we have made already 
into the causes of the preservation and the destruc- 
tion of constitutions, and attempt in the light of 
those results to establish the safety of the state, 
carefully avoiding the things that cause destruction, 
and enacting such laws both written and unwritten 
as shall best compass the results preservative of 
constitutions, and not think that a measure is demo- 
cratic or oligarchic which will cause the state to 
be democratically or oligarchically governed in the 
greatest degree, but which will cause it to be so 


2 governed for the longest time. But the demagogues 
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of to-day to court the favour of the peoples often 
use the law-courts to bring about confiscations of 
property. Hence those who are caring for the safety 
of the constitution must counteract this by enacting 
that nothing belonging to persons condemned at law 
shall be confiscated and liable to be carried to the 
public treasury, but that their property shall be 
consecrated to the service of religion; for male- 
factors will be no less on their guard, as they will be 
punished just the same, while the mob will less often 
vote guilty against men on trial when it is not going 
to get anything out of it. Also they must always 
make the public trials that occur as few as possible, 
checking those who bring indictments at random by 
big penalties ; for they do not usually indict men of 
the people but notables, whereas even with this 
form of constitution it is desirable for all the citizens 
if possible to be friendly to the state, or failing 
that, at all events not to think of their rulers as 
3 enemies. And inasmuch as the ultimate forms of 
democracy tend to have large populations and it is 
difficult for their citizens to sit in the assembly with- 
out pay, and this in a state where there do not happen 
to be revenues is inimical to the notables (for pay has 
to be obtained from a property-tax and confiscation, 
and from corruption of the law-courts, which has 
caused the overthrow of many democracies before 
now),—where therefore there happen to be no re- 
venues, few meetings of the assembly must be held, 
and the law-courts must consist of many members 
but only sit a few days (for this not only contributes 
to the rich not being in fear of the cost of the system 
even if the well-off do not take the pay and only the 
poor do, but also leads to far greater efficiency in the 
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* The fifty daughters of Danaus were married to their 
cousins, and all but one murdered their husbands on the 
bridal night, and were punished in Hades by having to pour 
water into the jar described. 
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trial of law-suits, for the well-to-do, though not wish- 
ing to be away from their private affairs for many days, 
4 are willing to leave them for a short time), while 
where there are revenues men must not do what the 
popular leaders do now (for they use the surplus for 
doles, and people no sooner get them than they 
want the same doles again, because this way of help- 
ing the poor is the legendary jar with a hole in it), 
but the truly democratic statesman must study how 
the multitude may be saved from extreme poverty ; 
for this is what causes democracy to be corrupt. 
Measures must therefore be contrived that may 
bring about lasting prosperity. And since this is 
advantageous also for the well-to-do, the proper 
course is to collect all the proceeds of the revenues 
into a fund and distribute this in lump sums to the 
needy, best of all, if one can, in sums large enough 
for acquiring a small estate, or, failing this, to serve 
as capital for trade or husbandry, and if this is not 
possible for all, at all events to distribute the money 
by tribes or some other division of the population in 
turn, while in the meantime the well-to-do must 
contribute pay for attendance at the necessary 
assemblies, being themselves excused from useless 
5 public services. By following some such policy as this 
the Carthaginians have won the friendship of the 
common people ; for they constantly send out some 
of the people to the surrounding territories and so 
make them well-off. And if the notables are men 
of good feeling and sense they may also divide the 
needy among them in groups and supply them with 
capital to start them in businesses. It is also a good 
plan to imitate the policy ° of the Tarentines. They 
> Cf 1263435. 
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pddvora, Tov odvyapxicav Kal mparny — avry 8° 
eorly ny OvvEeyyus TH kahoupevy Tmohureia, 7 O€ Ta 
TysnpaTa dwatpeiy, Ta pev eAdtrTw Ta de peilw 
mo.obvras, eAdrrw pev dd wav T&v avayKalwv 
pcDefovow d.pxav, peiCon 2 ap @v T@V Ku- 
piwrepav: TO TE KTV) TO Tina peT eX EW 
éécivar THs moAtelas, Toaobrov eloayonevous roo 
O71 [LOV 7AROos dua ToD TIM LATOS pel” ob KpeiT- 
TOVES €GOVTAL TOV pa peTexovTwy: ae de bet 
mapahapBavery eK Too BeAriovos Oxjov TOUS 
Kowavous. dpotws dé Kal THY exouevnv oAcy- 
apxiav emiTeivovTas del pueKpov KaTaoKevd lew. 
Th 8 avrixeyern TH TeAevTaia SynuoKpatia, TH 


1T': dpyfs a’ris codd. 





# This seems to mean that the land was in private owner- 
ship, but that there was some system of poor-relief, to pro- 
vide for the destitute out of the produce. 

» In contrast with the first and best form of democracy, 
C. li, inte. 
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get the goodwill of the multitude by making property 
communal for the purpose of use by the needy? ; 
also they have divided the whole number of their 
magistracies into two classes, one elected by vote and 
the other filled by lot,—the latter to ensure that the 
people may have a share in them, and the former to 
improve the conduct of public affairs. And it is also 
possible to effect this by dividing the holders of the 
same magistracy into two groups, one appointed by 
lot and the other by vote. 
We have then said how democracies should be 
organized. 
1 IV. Itis also fairly clear from these considerations Oligarchy: 
how oligarchies ought to be organized. We must (S70. 
infer them from their opposites, reasoning out each forms. 
form of oligarchy with reference to the form of 
democracy opposite to it, starting with the most well- 
blended and first form of oligarchy ’—and this is the 
one near to what is called a constitutional government, 
and for it the property-qualifications must be divided 
into one group of smaller properties and another of 
larger ones, smaller properties qualifying their owners 
for the indispensable offices and larger ones for the 
more important ; and a person owning the qualify- 
ing property must be allowed to take a share in the 
government,—introducing by the assessment a large 
enough number of the common people to secure that 
with them the governing class will have a majority 
over those excluded ; and persons to share in the 
government must constantly be brought in from the 
better class of the common people. And the next 
form of oligarchy also must be constructed in a 
similar way with a slight tightening up of the quali- 
fication. But the form of oligarchy that stands 
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A @ / a } > +) ft A de ~ ” 
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“~ ty A A ~ / 3 4 A 
TOV CHpaTWY Kal TA TOV TrACIwY exrAcAUpéva Kat 
f 
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/ ~ “~ 
dvvatat dépew apaptias, ovTwW Kal TOV ToATELOV 
e f “~ 
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+. , ¢ ¢ : ; / 
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e A A , id \ / A 
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~ / 
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KEeKTN LEVY elaiv), OTov O° OmAiTw,' THY éxoméevnv 
‘ “A 
oAtyapytav (To yap omAitiKOY TOV edTOpwv earl 
A a“ “~ > id ¢€ & A A \ PS) f A 
uadrAdrjov 7 T&v azmropwr), 7 dé Yury Sdvayus Kal 
15 vauTixy SypoKkpatiKn® mapmav. vodv pev odv Grou 4 
TolouToV TOAD TAHOds EoTW, OTaV SiacT@at, 7oA- 


1 Lambinus: oXirny codd. 
2 cod. inf.: Syuorixy cet. 
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opposite to the last form of democracy, the most 
autocratic and tyrannical of the oligarchies, in as 
far as it is the worst requires a correspondingly g great 
amount of safe guarding. For just as human bodies 
in a good state of health and ships well equipped 
with their crews for a voyage admit of more mistakes 
without being destroyed ‘thereby, but bodies of a 
morbid habit and vessels strained in their timbers 
and manned with bad crews cannot endure even the 
smallest mistakes, so also the worst constitutions 

3 need the most safe-guarding. Democracies there- 
fore generally speaking are kept safe by the large- 
ness of the citizen-body, for this is the antithesis of 
justice according to desert; but oligarchy on the 
contrary must manifestly obtain its security by 
means of good organization. 

And since the mass of the population falls princi- safeguards 
pally into four divisions, the farming class, artisans, oe 
retail traders and hired labourers, and military forces military 
are of four classes, cavalry, heavy infantry, light es 
infantry and marines, in places where the country 
happens to be suitable for horsemanship, there 
natural conditions favour the establishment of an 
oligarchy that will be powerful (for the security of 
the inhabitants depends on the strength of this 
element, and keeping studs of horses is the pursuit 
of those who own extensive estates); and where the 
ground is suitable for heavy infantry, conditions 
favour the next form of oligarchy (for heavy infantry 
is a service for the well-to-do rather than the poor) ; 
but light infantry and naval forces are an entirely 

4 democratic element. As things are therefore, where 
there is a large multitude of this class, when party 
strife occurs the oligarchs often get the worst of 
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KTwpevois, 1 Kabamep OnPaiois, amocyopévots 
0 xpovov tiva tTav Bavavowy éepywv, 7) Kabdmep év 
Maocoadia, Kpiow rovovpévous t&v a€iwy tav" év 
T@ ToATevpaTt Kal TOV eEwlev. Ete 5€ Kal Tails 6 
dpxats tats Kupwwratats, as Set tods ev TH 
moh eta KaTeXew, det mpooretolar Aettoupyias, 
ty” eKOY 0 Ojos pn petexn Kat ouyyvepny EXN 
g5 TOUS apxovow ws purabov ToAby didotot THs apyAs. 
apyoTtet d€ Ovoias Te etovovTas Trotetabar peyado- 
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1 rovs Niemeyer. 


* ze. by superior mobility. 81,1320 b 25H, 

¢ If the text is correct it seems to mean that the list was 
revised from time to time and some old names taken off and 
new ones put on. 
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the struggle; and a remedy for this must be 
adopted from military commanders, who combine 
with their cavalry and heavy infantry forces a con- 
tingent of light infantry. And this is the way? 
in which the common people get the better over 
the well-to-do in outbreaks of party strife: being 
unencumbered they fight easily against cavalry and 
5 heavy infantry. Therefore to establish this force out 
of this class is to establish it against itself, but the 
right plan is for the men of military age to be separ- 
ated into a division of older and one of younger men, 
and to have their own sons while still young trained 
in the exercises of light and unarmed troops, and 
for youths selected from among the boys to be 
themselves trained in active operations. And the 
bestowal of a share in the government upon the multi- 
tude should either go on the lines stated before,® 
and be made to those who acquire the property- 
qualification, or as at Thebes, to people after they 
have abstained for a time from mechanic industries, 
or as at Marseilles, by making a selection among 
members of the governing classes and those outside 
6 it of persons who deserve“ inclusion. And further- 
more the most supreme offices also, which must be 
retained by those within the constitution, must have 
expensive duties attached to them, in order that the 
common people may be willing to be excluded from 
them, and may feel no resentment against the ruling 
class, because it pays a high price ‘for office. And 
it fits in with this that they should offer splendid 
sacrifices and build up some public monument on 
entering upon office, so that the common people 
sharing in the festivities and seeing the city decor- 
ated both with votive offerings and with buildings 
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*¢ The phrase suggests that in a democracy public duties 
are chiefly undertaken for their emoluments. 

®» Book IV. 1297 b 35 ff., 1299 a 3 ff. 

ean Gs ae a hoes @ Book IV. 1299 b 30 ff, 
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may be glad to see the constitution enduring ; and 
an additional result will be that the notables will 
have memorials of their outlay. But at present the 
members of oligarchies do not adopt this course 
but the opposite, for they seek the gains of office just 
as much as the honour ; hence these oligarchies are 
well described as miniature democracies.4 

Let this then be a description of the proper way 
to organize the various forms of democracy and of 
oligarchy. 

V. As a consequence of what has been said there 
tollow satisfactory conclusions to the questions con- 
cerning magistracies—how many and what they 
should be and to whom they should belong, as has 
also been said before.’ For without the indispensable ¢ 
magistracies a state cannot exist, while without those 
that contribute to good order and seemliness it cannot 
be well governed. And furthermore the magistracies 
are bound to be fewer in the small states and more 
numerous in the large ones, as in fact has been said 
before?; it must therefore be kept in view what 
kinds of magistracies it is desirable to combine and 
what kinds to keep separate. First among the 
indispensable services is the superintendence of the 
market, over which there must be an official to 
superintend contracts and good order; since it is 
a necessity for almost all states that people shall 
sell some things and buy others according to one 
another’s necessary requirements, and this is the 
readiest means of securing self-sufficiency, which 
seems to be the reason for men’s having united into 
a single state. Another superintendency connected 
very closely with this one is the curatorship of public 
and private properties in the city, to secure good 
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order and the preservation and rectification of falling 
buildings and roads, and of the bounds between 
different persons’ estates, so that disputes may not 
arise about them, and all the other duties of super- 
intendence similar to these. An office of this nature 
is in most states entitled that of City-controller, but 
it has several departments, each of which is filled by 
separate officials in the states with larger populations, 
for instance Curators of Walls, Superintendents of 

4 Wells, Harbours-guardians. And another office also is super- 
indispensable and closely akin to these, for it controls hese: 
the same matters but deals with the country and the 
regions outside the city ; and these magistrates are 
called in some places Land-controllers and in others 
Custodians of Forests. These then are three depart- 
ments of control over these matters, while another 
office is that to which the revenues of the public 
funds are paid in, the officials who guard them and revenue 
by whom they are divided out to the several ad- cer: 
ministrative departments; these magistrates are 
called Receivers and Stewards. Another magistracy recorders ; 
is the one that has to receive a written return of 
private contracts and of the verdicts of the law- 
courts ; and with these same officials the registration 
of legal proceedings and their institution have also 
to take place. In some states this office also is 
divided into several, but there are places where one 
magistracy controls all these matters; and these 
officials are called Sacred Recorders, Superintendents, 

5 Recorders, and other names akin to these. And penal 
after these is the office connected with it but perhaps *ycuuve 
the most indispensable and most difficult of all, 
the one concerned with the execution of judgement 
upon persons cast in suits and those posted as de- 
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¢ This example looks like a mistaken note interpolated in 
the text. ‘The Eleven had both functions. 
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faulters according to the lists, and with the custody 
of prisoners. This is an irksome office because it 
involves great unpopularity, so that where it is not 
possible to make a great deal of profit out of it men 
will not undertake it, or when they have undertaken 
it are reluctant to carry out its functions according 
to the laws ; but it is necessary, because there is no 
use in trials being held about men’s rights when the 
verdicts are not put into execution, so that if when 
no legal trial of disputes takes place social inter- 
course is impossible, so also is it when Judgements 
6 are not executed. Hence it is better for this magis- 
tracy not to be a single office but to consist of several 
persons drawn from different courts, and it is desirable 
similarly to try to divide up the functions connected 
with the posting up of people registered as public 
debtors, and further also in some cases for the sen- 
tences to be executed by magistrates, especially by 
the newly elected ones preferably in suits tried by 
the outgoing ones, and in those tried by men actually 
in office for the magistrate executing the sentence 
to be different from the one that passed it, for in- 
stance the City-controllers to execute the judgements 
passed on from the Market-controllers and other 
magistrates those passed on by the City-controllers. 
For the less odium involved for those who execute 
the judgements, the more adequately the judgements 
will be carried out ; so for the same magistrates to 
have imposed the sentence and to execute it involves 
a twofold odium, and for the same ones to execute 
it in all cases makes them the enemies of everybody. 
7 And in many places also the office of keeping custody 
of prisoners, for example at Athens the office of the 
magistrates known as the Eleven,? is separate from 
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@ At Athens and elsewhere young citizens from eighteen 
to twenty were enrolled in training corps for military instruc- 
tion; these served as police and home troops. 
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the magistracy that executes sentences. It is better 
therefore to keep this also separate, and to attempt 
the same device with regard to this as well. For 
though it is no less necessary than the office of which 
I spoke, yet in practice respectable people avoid it 
most of all offices, while it is not safe to put it into 
the hands of the base, for they themselves need 
others to guard them instead of being able to keep 
guard over others. Hence there must not be one 
magistracy specially assigned to the custody of 
prisoners nor must the same magistracy perform this 
duty continuously, but it should be performed by 
the young, in places where there is a regiment of 
cadets* or guards, and by the magistrates, in suc- 
cessive sections. 

These magistracies therefore must be counted 
first as supremely necessary, and next to them 
must be put those that are not less necessary but 
are ranked on a higher grade of dignity, because 
they require much experience and trustworthiness ; 
in this class would come the magistracies concerned 
with guarding the city and those assigned to military 
requirements. And both in peace and in war it is 
equally necessary for there to be magistrates to 
superintend the guarding of gates and walls and the 


9 inspection and drill of the citizen troops. In some 


places therefore there are more magistracies assigned 
to all these duties, and in others fewer—for instance 
in the small states there is one to deal with all of 
them. And the officers of this sort are entitled 
Generals or War-lords. And moreover if there are 
also cavalry or light infantry or archers or a navy, 
sometimes a magistracy is appointed to have charge 
of each of these arms also, and they carry the titles 
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vavapyiat Kal inmapxiat Kal Ta€vapyiat, Kal KaTa 
/ e 4 
Lépos O€ at U0 Ta’Tas Tpinpapyiat Kal Aoxayiat 
\ ~ 
Kat dudAapxiat Kat Coa TovTwY pdpta. TO dé TaV 
© > ~ 
év Te ToUTwY EoTW eEldos, emipedActas’ mroAcutKaY. 
\ > / 
TEpl pev ovdv TavTHVY THY apynVY exer TOV TpdTOV 
TooTov’ Emel OE Evia THY ApY@v, et Kal py TdoaL, 
dtayerpiLovat ToAAa TOV Koway, dvayKatov érépav 
4 ~ 
elvat T7v Anouévnvy Aoytopov Kat apocevbvvod- 
‘\ ~ 
cav, avryv pnbev dtayerpilovaay érepov: Kadovar 
\ 7 ¢ \ 3 / € 4 A e 
dé TovTovs ot pev evddvous of Sé AoytaTds oi 
\ 3 \ e \ , b | LA 4 
de e€eraaTas of 5€ auYNnydpous. Tapa Taaas 5é 
- \ \ e 
TavTas Tas apyas 7) paAvoTa KUpia TavTWwY éoTiv 
¢ A 3 A f # ‘ / A A 
9 yap adrTy ToAdddKis éyew TO Tédos Kal THY 
bd aa Ns ? ~ ? 4 
etofopav,” 7° mpokdbnta. rot mAnfouvs sou 
KUptos eaTiv O Onpos: Sel yap elvat TO auVadyov 
TO KUptov KUptov' THs modtTelas. Kadretrar dé 
eva prev? mpdBovdct dia To mpoBovdAevev, dzrov 
de 7AHOds éart, BovdAry padAdov. ai pév odv troAL- 
TiKAaL TOY apx@v ayedov Tooabrai Ties eta: aAXo 
3 s 3 , e \ AY 4 € ¢e “ 
6’ eldos emuyicAcias 7 TEpt ToUs Beovs, olov lepets 


\ r] A ~ \ 4! ¢ 4 ~ , / 
90 TE KAL ETULeANTat TWV TeEpt Ta Lepa TOU awleabat 


~ \ / ~ 
Te Ta UTApxovTa Kat avopfotoba Ta TinTovTa THY 
~ id / \ 
OlKOOOUNUATwWY Kal THY GAAwY Coa TéTAKTAL 77pPdsS 
A A / \ \ 3 / ¢ 
tovs feovs. ovpPaiver d€ tiv éemipédccay tavryv 
~ > , @ a a 
eviaxyod pev etvat piav, olov é€v tais puKpais 


1 émiuédeca Lambinus. 2 édopelay IMP!?. 
34M: 4 cet. 4 xUptov KUptov ed.: KUptov codd. 
5 nev <vonodtrAaxes évGa 6€> Schneider. 
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of Admiral, Cavalry-commander and Taxiarch, and 
also the divisional commissions subordinate to these 
of Captains of Triremes, Company-commanders and 
Captains of Tribes, and all the subdivisions of these 
commands. But the whole of this sort of officers 
constitute a single class, that of military command. 


10 This then is how the matter stands in regard to this 
office ; but inasmuch as some of the magistracies, if auditors ; 


1 


a 


not all, handle large sums of public money, there must 
be another office to receive an account and subject 
it to audit, which must itself handle no other business ; 
and these officials are called Auditors by some people, 
Accountants by others, Examiners by others and 
Advocates by others. And by the side of all these 
offices is the one that is most supreme over all matters, 
for often the same magistracy has the execution of 
business that controls its introduction, or presides 
over the general assembly in places where the people 
are supreme ; for the magistracy that convenes the 
sovereign assembly is bound to be the sovereign 
power in the state. It is styled in some places the 
Preliminary Council because it considers business in 
advance, but where there is a democracy @ it is more 
usually called a Council. This more or less completes 
the number of the offices of a political nature ; but 
another kind of superintendence is that concerned 
with divine worship ; in this class are priests and super- 
intendents of matters connected with the temples, 
the preservation of existing buildings and the restora- 
tion of those that are ruinous, and the other duties re- 
lating to the gods. In practice this superintendence 
in some places forms a single office, for instance in 


* Cf. 1323.49 below. Apparently r\7#O6s éore stands for 
7d WNHO0s K’ptdv éott, but editors quote no parallel. 
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moeow, eviaxod dé moh\ds Kal Kexwpiojevas Tis 
lepwourns, olov leporrovovs Kal vaopuraxas Kal 
Tapas TOY tep@v xpnudrwv. EXOMEV b€ TaTNS 
y) T™pos Tas Ovotas agupropern Tas Kowas maoas 
Goas pn Tots tepetow amodidwow o vowos aad’ 
a70 THS KoWwhs EoTias Exovar THY TiYLHv: Kadodat 
5° ot prev apyovras tovTous ot dé Baatrets of Se 
mpuTdvets. at prev ovv avayKatas émiéAetai elor 


A 4 e >] a , 
Tepe TOUTWV, WS ELTTELV ovyKeharawoaapevous, qTEpi 


Te TA Sayswovia Kal 7a modAcuiKa Kal mEpl Tas 
mpocddous Kal wept Ta avadioxdpeva, Kal TrEpt 
ayopav Kal mept To dorv KaL Aysevas Kal TV 
xwpav, eTl TA TEPL TA OuKaoTnpla Kal ovvaday - 
pedrov avaypadas Kal mpagers Kal pudakds, Kal 
emt Aoyiopovs’ TE Kal e€eTAaoets, Kal mpos EvOUVas 
TOV apyovtwy, Kai TéAOS at wept TO BovAevdomervov 
Elo Tepl Tov? Koway. idia be Tals oxodaore- 
KWTEpats Kal peaddov edn epovoars mroheow, ETL 
d€ dpovrilovoats evKoomias, yuvarKovoiia vO[L0- 
dvrakia Tadovopta yupvaciapyta, mpos d€ TOUTOLS 
TEept ay@vas emipérAcca yupvexovs Kat Atovuota- 
KoUs Kav el Twas eTépas ovuBaiver tovadTas 
viveoOar Pewpias. rovTwyv 5° eviat davepds eciotv 
ov SypotiKal THY apya@v, olov yuvaikovopia Kal 
TaLoovop.ia’ Tols yap a7mdpots avayKn ypHjobar Kai 
yuvarél Kal Taroly womep aKkodovdors dia HV 
adovAlav. tpidv 8° odadyv apyadv Kal” as atpotv- 
Tal TIVES apYas Tas KuUpious, vopopvAdKwy Tpo- 

1 zi Aoyicuor’s Spengel (circa ratiocinationes Guil.): 


eri Aoyig por s codd. ae 
2 epi rav Richards: rav codd. 8 [xa0’] Heinsius. 
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the small cities, but in others it belongs to a number 
of officials who are not members of the priesthood, 
for example Sacrificial Officers and Temple-guardians 
and Stewards of Sacred Funds. And connected with 
this is the office devoted to the management of all 
the public festivals which the law does not assign to 
the priests but the officials in charge of which derive 
their honour from the common sacrificial hearth, and 
these officials are called in some places Archons, in 
others Kings and in others Presidents. To sum up 
therefore, the necessary offices of superintendence 
deal with the following matters: institutions of 
religion, military institutions, revenue and expendi- 
ture, control of the market, citadel, harbours and 
country, also the arrangements of the law-courts, 
registration of contracts, collection of fines, custody 
of prisoners, supervision of accounts and _ inspec- 
tions, and the auditing of officials, and lastly the 
offices connected with the body that deliberates about 
13 public affairs. On the other hand, peculiar to the 
states that have more leisure and prosperity, and 
also pay attention to public decorum, are the offices () other 
of Superintendent of Women, Guardian of the Laws, OE a 
Superintendent of Children, Controller of Physical states). 
Training, and in addition to these the superintendence 
of athletic and Dionysiac contests and of any similar 
displays that happen to be held. Some of these 
offices are obviously not of a popular character, for 
instance that of Superintendent of Women and of 
Children ; for the poor having no slaves are forced 
to employ their women and children as servants. 
There are three offices which in some states supervise 
the election of the chief magistrates—Guardians of 
the Laws, Preliminary Councillors and Council; of 
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1323 a 
BovAwv Bovdss, of pev vopoddAakes aptaToKpa 


Tucdv, CAvyapyiKov 8° of mpdBovdAot, BovAr de dynpo- 
loTiucdv. Tept pev odv TOY dpyOv ws ev TUTH 
oyedov elpntas mept Tracwv. 
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these the Guardians of the Laws are an aristocratic 
institution, the Preliminary Councillors oligarchic, and 
a Council democratic. 

We have now therefore spoken in outline about 
almost all the offices of state. 
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1323 a 
J. [Tepe Tohutetas apioTns Tov pehhovra Townoa- 1 
15 ofa THY TpoonKovoay Cirnow avayKn Svopicacbas 
mpa@Tov ris atperwraros Bios. adi7jAov yap ovTos 
TovTov Kal THV dpiorny avayKatoy adnAov elvat 
moXTelavy, aploTa yap mpdaTTew MmpoonkKer TOvS 
GpLora. Tmohurevopevous ek TY UTApYOVTWY avrois, 
€av py Tt yeyvnras mapahoyov. 10 be ™p@sTov 
20 opodroyetobar Tis oO méow ws ettrety atpeTusTaTos 
Bios, poeta, d€ TovTO TOT EpOv Kowh KaL ywpls oO 
avTos 7 ETEPOS. vopicavTas obv ikavas TONG, 2 
Aéyeobau Kal T@V ev Tots eSwreptKots Adyots mept 
THS dptorns Cus, Kal vov ypnotéov avrots. as 
aAnbas yap mpos ye pty Ovaipeow ovdeEls dpe - 
25 oByrnoevev dv ws ov T poy ovaa@v pepiowy, TOV 
TE EKTOS Kal TOV eV T@ owpare Kal Tay ev TH 
puyy}, mdvTo, tadra drrdpxew Tots _paKaptous xen. 
ovdets yap av dain pakdproy tov pyfev pdpiov 
eXovTa avdpeltas pynde owdpoovvyns pnde OuKaLo- 
cUVns pundoe Ppovyj Tews, ara deduoTa pev Tas 
80 TapaTeTomEevas pivias, amexdpevov bé pnUevos, av 


1 $e¢ Victorius. 





*° Book IV. in some editions. 
> Of.c. iii. § 6. It is debated whether the phrase refers 
to Aristotle’s own popular writings, or to those of other 
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I. The student who is going to make a suitable Book vi. 
investigation of the best form of constitution must T2235" 
necessarily decide first of all what is the most desir- toy. 
able mode of life. For while this is uncertain it is also ce. i.-iii. 
bound to be uncertain what is the best constitution, }iS"R5 08 
since it is to be expected that the people that have The best 
the best form of government available under their Hh ae 
given conditions will fare the best, exceptional cir- i 
cumstances apart. Hence we must first agree what 


life is most desirable for almost all men, and after 


of what is said even in extraneous discourses? on Goods of 
the subject of the best life, let us make use of these M4. Posy 
pronouncements now. For as regards at all events the first 
one classification of things good, putting them in three eae 
groups, external goods, goods of the soul and goods 

of the body, assuredly nobody would deny that 

the ideally happy are bound to possess all! three. 

For nobody would call a man ideally happy that has 

not got a particle of courage nor of temperance nor 

of justice nor of wisdom, but is afraid of the flies that 

flutter by him, cannot refrain from any of the most 


philosophers, or to discussions of the subject in ordinary 
intercourse. 
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1323 a ? / ~ A BA! a“ ~ ? / 
emfupnon Tod dayeiv 7 Telvy, THY éaxydTwr, 


Eveka O€ TeTapTNLoptou drapletpovra Tous diATa- 
Tous [dtAovs |,” OpLoteus d€ Kal TA Tepl THY didvoray 
OUTWS agppova Kal OvePevopevov WOTTEP TL TaALoloV 
7 pawvopevov. adda Tavira pev Aeyopeva [worep|* 3 
85 TAVTES GY ovyYywpiceay, Svapepovray o ev TO 
Toow Kal Tats biepoyxats. THs [Lev yap apeThs 
eye ixaVvov elvau vopilovow omrocovoby, mAovrov 
d€ Kal Xpnearov Kab Ouvdprews Kal Boers Kat 
TaVTWY TOV TOLOUTWY eis dimetpov Cntobor THY 
drrepBodyy. Hpets d€ avTots epodpev OTL pdo.ov 
40 ev Tept ToUTwWY Kal dia TOV epywv AapBavew* 
THY TioTW, Op@vTas 6TL KT@VTa Kal duAdtrovow 
od Tas apeTas Tots é€KTds GAN’ éxetva TavTas, 
1323b Kat TO Chv evdaiuovus, eiT’ ev TH yaipewv eotiv €tr’ 
ev apeTH Tots avOpw7ous etr’ ev apdotv, ot wGAAov 
bape Tots TO HOos prev Kat THY SidvoLaY KEKO- 
opnpevots ets diepBoAnv epi dé THY e€w KTHOW 
stav ayalay petpidlovow 7 Tois éKelva péev 
KeKTnMEeVvols TAciw TOV ypnotwwv ev d€ TovTOLS 
eANeivovow. o8 pv adda Kat Kata tov Adyov 4 
oKoToupévoits evaotvoTTov eoTW. Ta pev yap 
eKTOS Exel mépas, womep dpyavov tu (wav de 
TO XpyoyLov els te’), dy tiv brepBoAnv 3 
Narre dvaryKatov 7 pnbev dpedos elvat® rots 
10 exovow" TOV d€ TeEpt puxyy EKQOTOV avatar, 
6ow TEP av v7mepBard n TocovTw pGdXov XPHoyWLOV 
civat,® ef Set Kal rodrous émAdyew pi) povov TO 


1 Coraes. * Richards: dw\és Bernays. 
3 Vahlen: éaSaiver TMP!: dcatauSavery cet. 
2 els re Vahlen : és7w codd. (<d\AjAwY> éoriy Richards). 
5 elvac UMP? elvar adrady cett. 
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outrageous actions in order to gratify a desire to eat 
or to drink, ruins his dearest friends for the sake of 
a farthing, and similarly in matters of the intellect 
also is as senseless and mistaken as any child or 

3 lunatic. But although these are propositions which 
when uttered everybody would agree to, yet men 
differ about amount and degrees of value. They 
think it is enough to possess however small a quantity 
of virtue, but of wealth, riches, power, glory and 
everything of that kind they seek a larger and larger 
amount without limit. We on the other hand shall 
tell them that it is easy to arrive at conviction on 
these matters in the light of the actual facts, when one 
sees that men do not acquire and preserve the virtues 
by means of these external goods, but external goods 
by means of the virtues, and that whether the life 
of happiness consists for man in enjoyment or in 
virtue or in both, it is found in larger measure with 
those who are of surpassingly high cultivation in 
character and intellect but only moderate as regards 
the external acquisition of goods, than with those 
who own more than they can use of the latter but 

4 are deficient in the former. Not but what the truth p.cause 
is also easily seen if we consider the matter in the they are 
light of reason. For external goods have a limit, as oem 
has any instrument (and everything useful is useful SE rs 
for something), so an excessive amount of them must and (3) the 
necessarily do harm, or do no good, to its possessor ; Stans. 
whereas with any of the goods of the soul, the more 
abundant it is, the more useful it must be—if even 
to goods of the soul not only the term ‘ noble’ but 





8 yphormoy [etvac], <xpi> xphowuor elvar, xpjowudy éore edd. 
(sed fortasse avayxatoy intelligendum). 
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KkaXov aAAa Kal TO xpHowwov. odws Te Ofjrov ws 
aicohovGetv Prjoopev Thy diadeow THY apiorny 
éxdoTov TpAayLaToS mpos aya KaTa THY bmrEp- 
oxTy nvmep etAnde Sidotracw wv Popey avTas 
elvat dvabecers Tavras. Bor elmep earl n bux 
Kal THs KTHOEWS Kal Tob owparos TULLITE POV xal 
amAds Kal ynuiv, avayKn Kal THY oudleow THYV 
dptornv éxdotov avddAoyov tovTwy exe. ETL O€ 
Ths puxyfs evexev tatra wéduKev atpera kat Set 


4 e A \ > “A 3 3 > 
20mavTas atipetodar tovs «0 dpovodvtas, add’ ovK 


éxeivay evexev THv wuxnv. OTe pev ouv EKLOTW 
THS eddatuovias emBdMet Tooobrov Goov Tp 
aper ys Kal Ppovngews Kat TOD mpatrew Kara Tav- 
Tas, EoTW ovvenpodoynLevov mpiv, paptupt T@ 
Ge xpwpévors, ds evdaiuwv pév éore Kat paxdpuos, 


25 Ou ovdev d€ Tov éEwrepiKdv ayaldv adda bv 


avTov avTos Kal T@ ods Tis elvar THY Pvow: EmeEt 
Kal THY evTUXlaY THs evdarpovias Sud Taor’ 
dvayKatov ET épav etvat, Tov prev yap eKTOS 
avatar Tis puxns aiTrov TavTOUaTov Kal TUX, 
dixatos 8° ovdeis o8dE oudpwv amo TUxNS OvdE 


\ \ , 3 , es fo eee \ a 
80 dud THY TUXYV E€OTW. EVOLMEVOV ) €OTL KAL TWV 


3 ~ , \ 4 > u \ 
avTav Adywv dedpevov Kat TOAW EvdaijLova THY 
dpiotnv elvat Kal mpatrovoay Kadds. advvarov 
d€ KaA@s mpatTew Tots wn Ta Karka TpaTTOVOW: 

19\ \ \ ” vw > 3 \ # , 
ovfév d€ Kaddv epyov ovr avdpdos ovre mdAews 


@ ¢.g. the finest man excels the finest monkey to the degree 
in which the species man excels the species monkey. 

> Aristotle taught that some events are the result of the 
undesigned interaction of two lines of causation in nature’s 
design: he denoted this (1) in general, by ‘the automatic’ 
or self-acting (represented in Latin by sponte, spontaneous), 
(2) as concerning man, by ‘fortune.’ 
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also the term ‘ useful’ can be properly applied. And 
broadly, it is clear that we shall declare that the best 
condition of each particular thing, comparing things 
with one another, corresponds in point of superiority 
to the distance that subsists between the things of 
which we declare these conditions themselves to 
be conditions.¢ Hence inasmuch as our soul is a 
more valuable thing both absolutely and relatively 
to ourselves than either our property or our body, 
the best conditions of these things must necessarily 
stand in the same relation to one another as the 
things themselves do. Moreover it is for the sake 
of the soul that these goods are in their nature desir- 
able, and that all wise men must choose them, not 
the soul for the sake of those other things. Let us 
then take it as agreed between us that to each man 
there falls just so large a measure of happiness as he 
achieves of virtue and wisdom and of virtuous and 
wise action : in evidence of this we have the case of 
God, who is happy and blessed, but is so on account 
of no external goods, but on account of himself, and 
by being of a certain quality in his nature ; since it 
is also for this reason that prosperity is necessarily 
different from happiness—for the cause of goods ex- 
ternal to the soul is the spontaneous and fortune,° but 
nobody is just or temperate as a result of or owing to 
the action of fortune. And connectedisa truth requir- 
ing the same arguments to prove it, that it is also the 
best state, and the one that does well, that is happy. 
But to do well is impossible save for those who do 
good actions, and there is no good action either of a 


‘ The common play on the ambiguity of ‘do well,’ mean- 
ing either ‘ prosper’ or ‘ act rightly.’ 
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ywpls apeThs Kal ppovncews: dvb peta be TOhews 


A 
Kab Oucavoouvy Kat Ppovnors” THY avTHY éxet 
85 Suva Kal popdyy av peraoxev EKAOTOS Tov 
avlpwrwv Aéyerar dikatos Kal® dpdvipos Kat 
cwppwv. 
bd \ \ ~ A oN ~ ” 
AdXa yap tabra pev emt TooovTov EoTw mredpot- 
/ ~ , , \ ‘ ~ 
puaopeva TD Ady: ovTe yap py Ouyyavew adrav 
f a 
duvaToVv, OUTE maVTOS Tous ouKetous éme€eN ety 
ebeyerat Adyous, ETEpas yap €or epyov oxofs 
49 Tara. vbv 5 b7oKetobw TooobTor, 6Tt Bios pev 
dpLaros, Kat xwpts EXGOTW Kal Kow}) Tats moXcow, 
13242 0 pera dperijs Kexopnynperns emt Toootrov ware 
petéxey TOV KaT aperiy mpagewy, mpos d€ TOUS 
audioByrobvras, edoavras émt Ths viv peQddov, 
? , Li ~ > 
LADKETTEOV VOTEPOV, EL TLS TOLS ElpNLEVOLS TUY- 
yaver py mevduevos. 
4 \ A 3 , 4 > 4 > 
6 Il. Iorepov dé rhv evdatoviav thy atdrhv eivar 
4 ~ > 
datéov evos TE eExaoTov Tov avlpw7wv Kal 
‘ A ‘ 4 3 a 
moAews 7 py THY adtyv owmov EoTw eEtzrety. 
davepov bé Kal TobTu: wdvTes yap av opodoyycevav 
\ - 4 > A ~ Ss 
elvat THY avTHV: OGoL yap ev TAovUTwW TO CHy &d 
/ > 47? Coa. in A A # v4 > 
TiWevrat ef Evds, OUTOL Kal THY mow oAnv Edy 
107) 7Aovota paxapiCovow, boot Te TOV _TUpavVurcoy 
Biov pdAcoTa TYL@Baw, OUTOL Kat 7Ohw THY metorov 
apyovoav eddayoveotaTnv av elvar datev: et té 
> ‘ 
Tis Tov é€va Ov apeTtnv amodéxerat, Kal mdAtw 
> / - ‘ 4 > \ 
- evoayovestepay dycet THY a7TovdaoTépay. ara 
~ 3 \ “A ~ \ 4 
ratr dn dvo €oriv a Setrar oKxefews, Ev pev 
, ‘ ~ 
15 mOTEpos alperwrepos Bios, 6 dia Tob ovpTroAireve- 
1 ppdvyats <kal cwhpoctyn> Coraes. 
2 kal <avdpetos xai> Coraes. 
¢ ith. Nic. i. 1099 a 32, x. 1179 a 4 ff. 
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man or of a state without virtue and wisdom; and 

courage, justice and wisdom belonging to a state have 

the same meaning and form as have those virtues 

whose possession bestows the titles of just and wise 

and temperate on an individual human being. 

6 Theseremarks however mustsuffice by way of preface provided a 
to our discourse : for neither is it possible to abstain peered 
from touching on these subjects altogether, nor is it 004s. 
feasible to follow out all the arguments that are ger- 

mane to them, for that is the business of another 

course of study. For the present let ustake it as estab- 

lished that the best life, whether separately for an in- 
dividual or collectively for states, is the life conjoined 

with virtue furnished with sufficient means for taking 

part in virtuous actions*; while objections to this 
position we must pass over in the course of the present 
inquiry, and reserve them for future consideration, if 

anyone is found to disagree with what has been said. 

If. On the other hand it remains to say whether True also 
the happiness of a state is to be pronounced the same * the Stte 
_as that of each individual man, or whether it is 

different. Here too the answer is clear : everybody 

would agree that it is the same; for all those who 

base the good life upon wealth in the case of the 

individual, also assign felicity to the state as a whole 

if it is wealthy ; and all who value the life of the 

tyrant highest, would also say that the state which 
rules the widest empire is the happiest ; and if any- 
body accepts the individual as happy on account of 
virtue, he will also say that the state which is the 
2 better morally is the happier. But there now arise 

these two questions that require consideration : 

first, which mode of life is the more desirable, the 

life of active citizenship and participation in politics, 
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or rather the life of an alien and that of detachment 
from the political partnership ; next, what constitu- 
tion and what organization of a state is to be deemed 
the best,—either on the assumption that to take 
an active part in the state is desirable for everybody, 
or that it is undesirable for some men although 
desirable for most. But as it is the latter question 
that is the business of political study and speculation, 
and not the question of what is desirable for the 
individual, and as it is the investigation of politics 
that we have now taken up, the former question 
would be a side issue, and the latter is the business 
of political inquiry. 

3 Now it is clear that the best constitution is the The active 
system under which anybody whatsoever would be rains 
best off and would live in felicity ; but the question life for the 
is raised even on the part of those who agree that 
the life accompanied by virtue is the most desirable, 
whether the life of citizenship and activity is desir- 
able or rather a life released from all external affairs, 
for example some form of contemplative life, which 
is said by some to be the only life that is philosophic. 
For it is manifest that these are the two modes of 
life principally chosen by the men most ambitious of 
excelling in virtue, both in past times and at the 
present day—I mean the life of politics and the life 

4 of philosophy. And it makes no little difference 
which way the truth lies ; for assuredly the wise are 
bound to arrange their affairs in the direction of the 
better goal—and this applies to the state collectively 
as well as to the individual human being. Some 
persons think that empire over one’s neighbours, 
if despotically exercised, involves a definite injustice 
of the greatest kind, and if constitutionally, although 
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it carries no injustice, yet is a hindrance to the 
ruler’s own well-being; but others hold almost the 
opposite view to these—they think that the life of 
action and citizenship is the only life fit for a man, 
since with each of the virtues its exercise in actions 
is Just as possible for men engaged in public affairs 
and in politics as for those who live a private life. 
5 Some people then hold the former view, while others a aa 
declare that the despotic and tyrannical form of state. 
constitution alone achieves happiness ; and in some 
states it is also the distinctive aim of the constitution 
and the laws to enable them to exercise despotic 
rule over their neighbours. Hence even though 
with most peoples most of the legal ordinances have 
been laid down virtually at random, nevertheless if 
there are places where the laws aim at one definite 
object, that object is in all cases power, as in Sparta 
and Crete both the system of education and the mass 
of the laws are framed in the main with a view to 
war; and also among all the non-Hellenic nations 
that are strong enough to expand at the expense of 
others, military strength has been held in honour, for 
example, among the Scythians, Persians, Thracians 
6 and Celts. Indeed among some peoples there are 
even certain laws stimulating military valour; for 
instance at Carthage, we are told, warriors receive 
the decoration of armlets of the same number as 
the campaigns on which they have served; and at 
one time there was also a law in Macedonia that a 
man who had never killed an enemy must wear his 
halter instead of a belt. Among Scythian tribes at 
a certain festival a cup was carried round from which 
a man that had not killed an enemy was not allowed 
to drink. Among the Iberians, a warlike race, they 
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fix small spits¢ in the earth round a man’s grave 
corresponding in number to the enemies he has 
killed. So with other races there are many other 
practices of a similar kind, some established by law 
and others by custom. 

7 Nevertheless those who wish to examine the matter Qualifica. 
closely might perhaps think it exceedingly strange °° 
that it should be the business of a statesman to be 
able to devise means of holding empire and mastery 
over the neighbouring peoples whether they desire 
it or not. How can that be worthy of a statesman or 
lawgiver which is not even lawful ? and government 
is not lawful when it is carried on not only justly 
but also unjustly—and superior strength may be un- 

8 justly exercised. Moreover we do not see this in 
the other sciences either : it is no part of a physician's 
or ship-captain’s business to use either persuasion or 
compulsion upon the patients in the one case and 
the crew® in the other. Yet most peoples seem- 
to think that despotic rule is statesmanship, and are 
not ashamed to practise towards others treatment 
which they declare to be unjust and detrimental for 
themselves ; for in their own internal affairs they 
demand just government, yet in their relations with | 

9 other peoples they pay no attention to justice. Yet | 
it is strange if there is not a natural distinction be- 
tween peoples suited to be despotically ruled and 
those not suited ; so that if this is so, it is not proper 
to attempt to exercise despotic government over all 
people, but only over those suited for it, Just as it is 
not right to hunt human beings for food or sacrifice, 
but only the game suitable for this purpose, that is, 
such wild creatures as are good to eat. And more- 
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over it is possible even for a single state in isolation 

to be happy, that is one that is well governed, inas- 

much as it is conceivable that a state might be carried 

on somewhere in isolation, enjoying good laws, and 

in such a state the system of the constitution will not 

be framed for the purpose of war or of overpowering 

its enemies—for we are to suppose everything to do 

10 with war to be excluded. It is evident therefore war onty 

that while all military pursuits are to be deemed ? ™@™* 
honourable, they are not so as being the ultimate end 

of all things but as means to that end. And it is the 
business of the good lawgiver to study how a state, a 

race of men or any other community is to partake of 

the good life and the happiness possible for them. 

Some however of the regulations laid down will vary ; 

and in case there exist any neighbour peoples, it is 

the business of the legislative art to consider what 

sort of exercises should be practised in relation to 

what sort of neighbours or how the state is to adopt 

the regulations that are suitable in relation to each. 

But this question of the proper end for the best 
constitutions to aim at may receive its due con- 
sideration later.* 

1 III. We turn to those who, while agreeing that The active 
the life of virtue is the most desirable, differ about 775 ort" 
the way in which that life should be pursued. Some 
disapprove of holding office in the state, thinking that 
the life of the free man is different from the life of 
politics and is the most desirable of any ; whereas 
others think the political life the best life, for they 
argue that it is impossible for the man who does 
nothing to do well, and doing well and happiness are 
the same thing.” To these two parties we must reply 
that both are partly right and partly wrong. ‘The 
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former are right in saying that the life of the free 
man is better than the life of mastership, for this is 
true—there is nothing specially dignified in em- 
ploying a slave, as a slave, for giving orders about 
2 menial duties has in it nothing of nobility ; yet to 
think that all government is exercising the authority 
of a master is a mistake, for there is as wide adifference 
between ruling free men and ruling slaves as there is 
between the natural freeman and the natural slave 
themselves. But these things have been adequately 
decided in the first discourses.* But to praise 
inaction more highly than action is an error, for 
happiness is an activity, and further the actions of the 
just and temperate have in them the realization of 
3 much that is noble. Yet on the strength of these power must 
decisions somebody might perhaps suppose that the b¢ based, 
highest good is to be the master of the world, since 
thus one would have the power to compass the 
greatest number and the noblest kind of actions, and 
therefore it is not the duty of the man that is capable 
of ruling to surrender office to his neighbour, but 
rather to take it from him, and no account must be 
taken by father of sons nor by sons of father nor in 
general by one friend of another, and no heed must 
be paid to them in comparison with this; for the 
best thing is the most to be desired, and to do well 
4is the best thing. Now this statement is perhaps 
true if it is the case that the most desirable of existing 
things will belong to men that use robbery and 
violence. But perhaps it cannot belong to them, and 
this is a false assumption. For a man’s acts can no 
longer be noble if he does not excel as greatly as 
a man excels a woman or a father his children or 
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a master his slaves, so that one who transgresses 
cannot afterwards achieve anything sufficient to 
rectify the lapse from virtue that he had already 
committed ; because for equals the noble and just 
consists in their taking turns, since this is equal 
and alike, but for those that are equal to have an 
unequal share and those that are alike an unlike 
share is contrary to nature, and nothing contrary to 
nature is noble. Hence in case there is another 
person who is our superior in virtue and in practical 
capacity for the highest functions, him it is noble to 
follow and him it is just to obey ; though he must 
possess not only virtue but also capacity that will 
render him capable of action. But if these things Internal 
are well said, and if happiness is to be defined as *¢tvity of 
well-doing, the active life is the best life both for state higher 
the whole state collectively and for each man indi- Pet): 
vidually. But the active life is not necessarily active 
in relation to other men, as some people think, nor 
are only those processes of thought active that are 
pursued for the sake of the objects that result from 
action, but far more those speculations and thoughts 
that have their end in themselves and are pursued 
for their own sake; for the end is to do well, and 
therefore is a certain form of action.?. And even with 
actions done in relation to external objects we 
predicate action in the full sense chiefly of the 
master-craftsmen who direct the action by their 
6 thoughts. Moreover with cities also, those that 
occupy an isolated situation and pursue a policy of 
isolation are not necessarily inactive; for state 
activities also can be sectional, since the sections of 
the state have many common relations with one 
another. And this is also possible similarly in the 
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Kal? évos. OTOVOUY TOV avO pero: oxoAh yap av 6 


Beds elye’ Kars Kai mas 6 KOo[OS, ois ovK €lolv 
s0 e€wrepikal mpakets Tapa Tas olKeias Tas avTa@Y. 
"Ort pev obv tov abrov Biov avayxKatov elvar Tov 
apioTov exdore Te TaV avOpwmwy Kal Kowh Tals 
ete Kal tots avOpwrots,” pavepov cor. 
"Fret He repporpiaorat Ta vov etpnyeva 
Pe avTay, Kal qept Tas GdAas modreias npely 
35 TeHewpntat Tporepov, apxn TOV Aourav etretv 
™p@rov moias Twas bet Tas d7obeces elvat mepl 
Ths peAAovens Kat edyTv ovveotavat TroAEws. Ov 
yap olov te modireiay yevéoba THY apioryy avev 
auppetpov yopnyias. 610 det moda mzpoiizo- 
TeGeicbar Kabdzrep edyopévous, elvat pévrow unfev 
40 TOUTWY advvarov. Néyw bé ofov mepi re mArOovs 
ToATa@v Kat Xwpas. womep yap Kat Tots dMous 2 
Onpvoupyots, olov bhavTy Kal vauTnyD, del THV 
1326.a VAnY dard pxew emur7deiav ovoay mpos THY Eepya- 
ciav (6ow yap av avr) Tvyyavn Tapeckevagpery 
BeAruov, avayKy Kal TO yuyvopevov b70 Tis TEXYNS 
elvat KaAXLov), ovTw Kal T@H Trodurixg Kal T@ 
svopolérn det THV oiKxetav ony vrdapyew emu 
77detous exovoar’. €oTt O€ TroAuTiKAS Xopyyias 
mpaTov TO TE TAGos Tov avopwrwy, moaous TE 
Kal Trolous Twas brapyew Set dvoer, Kal KaTAa THY 
Ywpav woavTws, moony Te elvat Kal Toiav Twa 
TavTynV. olovyTar pev ovv ot mAciorot poonKe 3 
peydAyy elvar thy eddatpova moAw: et d€ TOOT 
10 dAnbés, ayvooto. mola peydAn Kal moia juKpa 
1 ed.: éxa codd. 
2 dvOpwrots: adots ? Coraes: qrodras Richards. 
@ This seems to referto BooksIV.-VI.? Cf. 1288b39n. 
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case of any individual human being ; for otherwise 
God and the whole universe could hardly be well 
circumstanced, since they have no external activities 
by the side of their own private activities. 

It is therefore manifest that the same life must be 
the best both for each human being individually and 
for states and mankind collectively. 

IV. And as we have prepared the way by this 
prefatory discussion of the subject, and have previ- 
ously studied all the other forms of constitution,? 
the starting-point for the remainder of our subject 
is first to specify the nature of the conditions that are 
necessary in the case of the state that is to be 
constituted in the ideally best manner. For the best 
constitution cannot be realized without suitable 
equipment.2 We must therefore posit as granted in 
advance a number of as it were ideal conditions, 
although none of these must be actually impossible. 
I mean for instance in reference to number of citizens 
and territory. All other craftsmen, for example a 
weaver or a shipwright, have to be supplied with 
their material in a condition suitable for their trade, 
for the better this material has been prepared, the 
finer is bound to be the product of their craft ; so 
also the statesman and the lawgiver ought to be 
furnished with their proper material in a suitable 
condition. Under the head of material equipment 
for the state there first come the questions as to a 
supply of population—what precisely ought to be its 
number and what its natural character ? and similarly 
in regard to the territory, what is to be its particular 
size and nature ? Most people imagine that the pros- 
perous state must be a great state ; but granted the 
truth of this, they fail to realize in what quality the 
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138260, > 9 ~ A ~ a 3 / 
mrohis- Kat apiOuod yap mAnGos tav EVOLKOUVT DY 


Kptvovot THY peyadny, det dé padrov Tay ets TO 
7 Xijos els be Svvapuy amoBAérew. €oTt yap Tt 
Kal mdAews epyov, wate THY Suvayéevynv TovTo 
pddtor amotedciv, ravTnv oinréov elvar peyioryy, 
15 olov ‘Immoxpatynyv obk avOpwrov add’ iarpov elvat 
peilw dyoeev adv tis tod duadepovros Kata TO 
péyeOos Tod owpatos. od pv adda Kav et det 
Kplvew mpos TO TAOS amoPAémovtas, oB KaTa TO 
tTvyov TAnV0s Totro Tointéov’ (dvayKatov yap ev 
Tals moAcow tows dadpyew Kal SovAwy apifuov 
20 TOAAGY Kal petoikwy Kal Edvwr), add’ door 
morews elor pépos Kat €€ wv ovviotarat modus 
oikelwy popiwy: yap TovTwv wvdmEpoy?) TOD 
mAnGous peyadAns moAEwWS anpetov, .3 Hs OE 
Bavavoou ev eS€pKovTat moAAot Tov apiOjrov 
omhirat de oAtyou, TavTny aduvarov elvar peyadnv: 
2500 yap TAVTOV peyahn TE Tones Kal TodvavOpwros. 
adda pyv Kal Totro ye ek TV Epywv pavepor, 
6tt yaXerdv, tows 8 adddvatov, edvopeiabar THV 
Atay toAvdvOpwrov. t&v yotv Soxovadv moAt- 
revecbar Kadw@s ovdepiav dp@uev otcav aveevynv 
mpos TO mAjOos. TotTo b€ SHAov Kal dua THs THY 
30 Adyar mioTEWS. 6 TE yap vopos TaL US tis €or, KQL 
THY EvVvopLiav dvayKatov evtatiav evar: 6 de diay 
drrepBadruv d.piO Los ov Ouvarat peTexew Td sews, 
Detas yap 61) TOOTO Suvdpews € Epyov, "Tes Kal TOOE 
OUVEXEL TO 7aVv. "Std Kal moAwW 5 peta peyeOous 
1 Camerarius: oinréov codd, (cf. 14). 


2 §.6—dvayKatoy infra post érel—ylvecOa: codd.: transp. 
Boecker. 


@ In the mss. this clause follows the next. 
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greatness or smallness of a state consists : they judge 
a great state by the numerical magnitude of the 
population, but really the more proper thing to look 
at is not numbers but efficiency. For a state like 
other things has a certain function to perform, so 
that it is the state most capable of performing this 
function that is to be deemed the greatest, just as 
one would pronounce Hippocrates to be greater, not 
as a human being but as a physician, than somebody 
4 who surpassed him in bodily size. All the same, even 
if it be right to judge the state by the test of its 
multitude, this ought not to be done with regard to 
the multitude of any and every class (for states are 
doubtless bound to contain a large number of slaves 
and resident aliens and foreigners), but the test 
should be the number of those who are a portion of 
the state—the special parts of which a state consists. 
It is superiority in the number of these that indicates 
a great state; a state that sends forth to war a 
large number of the baser sort and a small number 
of heavy-armed soldiers cannot possibly be a great 
state—for a great state is not the same thing as a 
5 state with a large population. But certainly experi- 
ence also shows that it is difficult and perhaps im- 
possible for a state with too large a population to have 
good legal government. At all events we see that 
none of the states reputed to be well governed is 
without some restriction in regard to numbers. The 
evidence of theory proves the same point. Law is a 
form of order, and good law must necessarily mean 
good order; but an excessively large number cannot 
participate in order: to give it order would surely 
be a task for divine power, which holds even this 
universe together. *Hence that state also must 
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6 AcxGets Opos dmapxet, TavTHY elvat kaddorny 
dvayKatov' emel Td ye kaAov ev mj Get Kat 
peyeer ciwhe yivecOa, dd’ Eore te Kal mdXeot 
peyebous pétpov, Womep Kal THY GAAwY TavToV, 
Cawy dut@v dpydvwv: Kal yap TovTwv eKaaTov 
OUTE Atav pukpov ovre Kata péy<Bos dbrephaAdAov 
efeu Thy avrob Odvapey, aan’ ore pev OAws 
EOTEPTLEVOV €oTat THs Pvoews, ore dé davAws 
€yov, olov dAotov omGaptatov pev ovK €aTat 
mAotov ohus, ovoe Suvoiy oradiow, eis O€ TL péyeBos 
eMOov ore peev dua OpLKpoTnTa pavrny TroUnoel THY 
vavTidiay 6 ore d€ dia THY U7epBoA \7v opolus d€ Kal 
mods 7 prev €€ oAtyev Aiav odK adbraprns aC O€ 
moles adbrapkes), n O€ ex ToAA@Y dyay év Tots pev 
avayKatous adrdpKns, Borep <5’ >* €Ovos, dAN ov 
ToMs, mohuretay yap od pdd.ov UTdpxYew—rTis yap 
oTpaTnyos coTae tot Xiav barepBaddovtos aAnbous ; 
7) tis Khpvg py LTEvTopEtos ; 510 mparny jLev 
elvau modu dvaykKatov THV €K Tooovrou 7AnGous 
6 mpaTov mAnOos atrapKes: mpos TO €D chy earl 
Kara TV TodTiKny KoLWwviaY. evdeXeT aL O€ Kal 
THY TavTNS vmepPaddAovoay KaTG ARGOS elvat 
petlw moAw: adda Toor ovK EOTW, WOTTED elTopey, 
ddpioror, tis 0° éaTl 6 ris drrepBodns Gpos, ek 
TOV epywv ely padvov. Eloe yap at mpagers THS 
moAews TOV pev apyovTwy Ttav 8 apxopevwr, 


1 damep <8> vel <atrdpkys 6’> &rrep Jackson. 





* i.e, presumably an Ethnos in the usual sense, a com- 
munity composed of villages loosely bound together by 
relationship and trade, and united “for defence, but not 
for political life; not an Ethnos of associated cities. 
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necessarily be the most beautiful with whose magni- 
tude is combined the above-mentioned limiting 
6 principle ; for certainly beauty is usually found in 
number and magnitude, but there is a due measure 
of magnitude for a city-state as there also is for all 
other things—animals, plants, tools; each of these 
if too small or excessively large will not possess its 
own proper efficiency, but in the one case will have 
entirely lost its true nature and in the other will be in 
a defective condition ; for instance, a ship a span 
long will not be a ship at all, nor will a ship a quarter 
of a mile long, and even when it reaches a certain size, 
in the one case smallness and in the other excessive 
7 largeness will make it sail badly. Similarly a state 
consisting of too few people will not be self-sufficing 
(which is an essential quality of a state), and one 
consisting of too many, though self-sufficing in the 
mere necessaries, will be so in the way in which a 
nation® is, and not as a state, since it will not be easy 
for it to possess constitutional government—for who 
will command its over-swollen multitude in war? 
or who will serve as its herald, unless he have the 
lungs of a Stentor? It follows that the lowest limit 
for the existence of a state is when it consists of a 
population that reaches the minimum number that 
is self-sufficient for the purpose of living the good 
life after the manner of a political community. It is 
possible also for one that exceeds this one in number 
to be a greater state, but, as we said, this possi- 
bility of increase is not without limit, and what the 
limit of the state’s expansion is can easily be seen 
from practical considerations. The activities of the 
state are those of the rulers and those of the persons 
ruled, and the work of a ruler is to direct the ad- 
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apxyovTos 6 emitatis Kat Kpiots Epyov: mpdos bé TO 


15 Kpivewv Tept TOV Suicateov Kal 7pos TO Tas apyas 
OvavesLew KaT afiav dvaryKatov yroopiler adn - 
Aous motot Tues elat TOUS modiras, ws ¢ oTov TobTo 
HT) oupBaiver yiyveoban, pavhurs avayKy yiyvecBat 
Ta. Trept Tas apxYas Kal Tas Kpigets: mept dyuporepa 

20 yap ov diKa.ov adrooxedudlew, OTE ev TH ToAv- 
avOpeoric Th Nav dnapxer havepWs. eri de E€vois 8 
Kal jeTotKots padioy petadAapBaveww THs ToATEtas: 
od yap xaderov ro AarOdvew dia THY drepBoAjv 
Tob tAnOous. dHAov TolWwuy Ws obTOS €oTt TOAEWS 
Gpos aptoTos, 7 peyiorn Tob mAnQous drrepBohn 

35 7mpos avTapKetay Cwis evovvorrros. qeEpt pe obv 
peyelous moAews Siwpicbw tov tpdmov Tobrov. 

V. IlapamAnoiws 5€ Kal Ta meEpt THs ywpas } 
exer. mept rev yap Tod motav tia, dHAov ore THhv 
avTapKeoTaTny TGs Tis av emraweoetey (ToLavTHV 
® dvayKatov elvat Tv mavtoddpov, TO yap TavTa 

30 UTdpyew Kai detobar pnfevos avrapkKes)> mAnOEL 
dé Kal peyéles tocavTHy wore dtvacbat Tovs ot- 
Kobvras CHv ayordlovras éXevbepiws dpa Kat 
cwdpovws. Tobrov dé Tov dpov ei KadAds 7] pF 
Karas éyouev, VoTEpov emaKeTTéov axpiPeoTEpov, 
oray dhs TEpl KTNHOEWS Kal Tis epi THY ovatay 

85 evmropias oupBaivy Trovetaan pvetay, mas det Kal 
riva Tpdomov éxew mpos THY xphow adTHs.’ soAAat 

1 airjs Richards. 

* This promise is not fulfilled in the work as it has come 
down to us. 

> The distinction seems to be between owning (or perhaps 
getting) wealth and using it; but a probable emendation of 


the Greek gives ‘how we ought to stand in relation to its 
employment.’ 
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ministration and to judge law-suits ; but in order to 
decide questions of justice and in order to distribute 
the offices according to merit it is necessary for the 
citizens to know each other's personal characters, 
since where this does not happen to be the case the 
business of electing officials and trying law-suits is 
bound to go badly ; haphazard decision is unjust in 
both matters, and this must obviously prevail in an 
excessively numerous community. Also in such a 
community it is easy for foreigners and resident aliens 
to usurp the rights of citizenship, for the excessive 
number of the population makes it not difficult to 
escape detection. It is clear therefore that the best 
limiting principle for a state is the largest expansion 
of the population with a view to self-sufficiency that 
can well be taken in at one view. 

Such may be our conclusion on the question of the 
size of the state. 


V. Very much the same holds good about its (2) extent 


territory. As to the question what particular kind 
of land it ought to have, it is clear that everybody 
would command that which is most self-sufficing (and 
such is necessarily that which bears every sort of 
produce, for self-sufficiency means having a supply of 
everything and lacking nothing). In extent and 
magnitude the land ought to be of a size that will 
enable the inhabitants to live a life of liberal and 
at the same time temperate leisure. Whether this 
limiting principle is rightly or wrongly stated must 
be considered more precisely later on,* when we 
come to raise the general subject of property 
and the ownership of wealth,—how and in what 
way it ought to be related to its actual em- 
ployment ®; about this question there are many 
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1826b  , soo s , ae , 
yap Tept THY oKefuy TavTHV elo audioPynTHoes 
dua Tovs EAkovtas ed’ Exatépav Tob Biov tiv brep- 
Bodny, TOUS pev emt THY yAtoxpornra TOUS dé emt 
Ty Tpypny. 70 6’ eldos Tis Xwpas od xaAemov 2 

40 elzretv (det 6 eva metDeoBar Kal Tots TEpl THY 

oTpaTnyiay Eu7reipots), OTe ypy prev Tots’ mroAEptots 
1827a efyar dvoéuBodov adrots 8 edé£odov, er 8’, 
womep TO TANOos TO TeV avbpdrwv edovvorToV 
epapev elvar dely, ovTw Kal TH xwpav, To 8° 
evoUVOTTTOV TO evBonOnrov elvat ry Ywpav corly. 
Tis de Trohews thy Géow et xpy movty KaT evdynY, 

5 pos TE THY Garatrav mpoojnKe Ketobar Kxadrds 
mpos TE THY xwpav. els pev 6 AexBets opos, de? 
yap Tpos Tas exPonfeias Kowny elvar TOV TOTO 
amavrwy: 6 d€ AoiTos Tpos Tas TOV yryvopéevwy 
KapT@v mapamopmdas, evr d€ THS wept EVAa VAs 
Kav et twa adAdAnv epyaciay 1» xwWpa Tuyxdvot 

10 KeKTNMEVN TOLA’THY, EdTApAKdpLOTOY.” 

Hlepi 5é€ zis mpos tHv Oddatrav Kowwvias, 3 
moTepov wdéAtpos Tats evvojovpévats mdAeow 7 
BraBepa, ToAXra TUYXavovaLy apdioBnrobvres: 76 
Te yap emfevovotat TWAS ev dAAots TeGpapyrevous 

5 vopous dovpdopov elval dact mpos THY edvopiav, 
KaL THY moAvavOpurmiav, yiveoOar pev yap €k Tob 
xpHobac TH Gaddoon Ovamrépmovras Kal dexopuevous 
euTropwv mAnGos, drrevavriav 6” elvar mpos TO 
morrevec$ar Kadds. OTe prev ody, el TadTa p74 
oupPaiver, BéArvov Kat mpos acddAccay Kal mpos 

1 rots wey Richards. 
2 <7d> ebrapaxduicror ? Immisch. 


¢ At the beginning of § 2. 
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controversies, owing to those that draw us towards 
either extreme of life, the one school towards 

2 parsimony and the other towards luxury. The 
proper configuration of the country it is not difficult 
to state (though there are some points on which the 
advice of military experts also must be taken): on 
the one hand it should be difficult for enemies to 
invade and easy for the people themselves to march 
out from, and in addition, on the other hand, the 
same thing holds good of the territory that we said 
about the size of the population—it must be well 
able to be taken in at one view, and that means being 
a country easy for military defence. As to the site (3) Site of 
of the city, if it is to be ideally placed, it is proper for °* 
it to be well situated with regard both to the sea and 
to the country. One defining principle is that men- 
tioned above *—the city must be in communication 
with all parts of the territory for the purpose of 
sending out military assistance ; and the remaining 
principle is that it must be easily accessible for the 
conveyance to it of the agricultural produce, and also 
of timber-wood and any other such material that the 
country happens to possess. 

3 As to communication with the sea it is in fact much Proximity 
debated whether it is advantageous to well-ordered (37 aces 
states or harmful. It is maintained that the visits and dis- 
of persons brought up under other institutions are = ae 
detrimental to law and order, and so also is a swollen 
population, which grows out of sending out abroad 
and receiving in a number of traders, but is un- 

4 favourable to good government. Now it is not 
difficult to see that, if these consequences are 
avoided, it is advantageous in respect of both 
security and the supply of necessary commodities 
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THY xwpav THS Dadarrns, ovk ddnAov. Kal yap 
7 pos TO pdov dépew tovs toAguous’ edBonbyrovs 
etvat det Kar’ dpupoTepa TOUS owlnoopevovs, Kat 
Kara Viv Kal Kata OdAdarray: Kat apos* Ta BAarbat 
TOUS emt Hepevous, ef pr Kat’ audw duvaror, 
25 and Kata Odrepov tradpfer paddov dpdordowy 
jLeTEXOvOW. Oga 7 av pe7) Tuyyavyn Tap avrois* 
ovTa, deFacGat TavTa Kal Ta TAcovdlovTa. av 
yeyvopevey exctreurbacbar TOV dvay Katey €oriv: 
adTh yap ELLTIOPLKNY, adAN’ od tots dAAows bel 

elvat TI mow" oi de TO.pEXOVTES opas avTovs 5 
mow dyopay mpoaddov Xap Taira TpaTTovow, 
ny Oe BN del OAW ToLavTNS peTexew meovetias, 
ovo" €pTOpLov det KexT Haba Towodrov. émet O€ 
Kat viv oppev ToAAaits bmdpyovTa* Kal Xapars 
Kat ToAcow emivera Kat Aysevas edpuds KetLeva 
™pos THY TOMY, WOTE LATE TO AUTO vépew’ doy 
35 LATE Tmoppw Atav adda Kpatetobat TELXEOL Kal 
TovovTots GAAots eptpact, Pavepov ws Et pev 
dyabov Th oupBaiver ytyveoBau Oud THS Kowwvias 
avTa@v, vrapEer TH moAEL TOTO TO ayabov, et bd 
Th BraBepor, puadgacbar pgdvov Tots vopous ppa- 
ovTas Kal diopiCovras Tivas ov bet Kal Tivas e€7t- 

40 ployecbat det Tpos aAAndous. mepl d€ THS vauTucijs 6 
OuvapEews, OTL [EV BéAtvorov drdpxew HExXpe Twos 
1327 b 7AjGous, ovkK adnhov (od yap pLovoy avTots a 
Kat Tv TAnclov Tit det Kal PoBepovs elvas Kat 


3 


to~) 


7 Sylburg : : moheutous codd. 2 [pos] e 21 Richards. 
8 ed.: at’rots codd. 4 Welldon: trapxov codd. 
5 7d abrd véwew 2 atTd véwew 7d ? ed. (ipsum Guil.). 
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that the city and the country should have access 
to the sea. With a view to enduring wars more 
easily people that are to be secure must be capable 
of defensive operations on both elements, land and 
sea, and with a view to striking at assailants, even 
if it be not possible on both elements, yet to do 
so on one or the other will be more in the power of 
people that have access to both. And the importa- 
tion of commodities that they do not happen to have 
in their own country and the export of their surplus 
products are things indispensable ; for the state 
ought to engage in commerce for its own interest, 
5 but not for the interest of the foreigner. People that Foreign 
throw open their market to the w orld do so for the 4 
sake of revenue, but a state that is not to take part 
in that sort of profit-making need not possess a 
great commercial port. But since even now we see 
many countries and cities possessing sea-ports and 
harbours conveniently situated with regard to the 
city, so as not to form part of the same town? and 
yet not to be too far off, but commanded by walls 
and other defence-works of the kind, it is manifest 
that if any advantage does result through the com- 
munication of city with port the state will possess 
this advantage, and if there is any harmful result 
it is easy to guard against it by means of laws 
stating and regulating what persons are not and what 
persons are to have intercourse with one another. 
6 On the question of naval forces, there is no doubt Navy. 
that to possess them up to a certain strength is most 
desirable (for a state ovght to be formidable, and 
also capable of the defence of not only its own people 


¢ Perhaps the Greek should be altered to give ‘ part of the 
town itself.’ 
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OdArarTav): mepl d€ 7AnBous 70 Kal jeyeGous Tis 

duvdpews TavTNS 7 pos TOV Biov’ dmooKeTTEov THs 
5 TOAEwWS* EL pev yap nNyepoveKov Kal moAvTuKOY 

Cyoerau Biov, dvaryKatov Kal TavTyY Thy Svvapiw 
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moAvavOpwrtav THY yiyvouevyy mEept TOY vauTLKOV 
oxAov ovK avayKatov Umdpyew Tats 7Odeow: odbeV 
yap avtovs pépos elvar det THs woAEws. TO peEV 
W yap é7iBatixov éAevOepov Kal Tav melevovTwy 
éoriv, 6 KUpiov €or. Kal Kpatel THs vavTiras: 
7AjGous d€ vrdpyovTos TEploikwy Kal THY THY 
xpav yewpyouvrwy, adQoviay davayKaiov elvar 

Ka vavT av. op@pev b€ Kal Tov’To Kat viv vr- 

dpyov ticiv, oiov tH moAc trav “Hpaxdewradr: 
1 70AAas yap éeKaAnpodot Tpinpers KEKTHLEVOL TH 
peyele: moAw érépwv éupedeotépay. 

Tlept pév obv ywpas Kal Apevwv trav" worewv 
Kat fadatrns Kal mept THs vavTiKns Suvayews 
EoTw dwwpiopeva TOV TpoTOV ToOUTOV. 

Vi TTepe dé Tob TrohuriKob 7A Govs, Tiva, peev 
Opov UTrdpxew xp? TpoTEpov elmopev, Trotous dé 
Twas THY guow elvat det viv déywpev. axedov 
on KaTavonoeev av Tis TOUTS ye Breas emt Te 
Tas m0AEts Tas evookyLovoas Tov "EMyjvev Kat 
pos mécav THY olKoupLeray WS OuetAnmrat Tots 
eOveow. Ta. pev yap ev Tots ipuxpots TOTrOUS eOvy 
Kal Ta TEpl THY Kdpairay Oupob pév €or. wAnpn, 
Suavoias dé évdedotepa Kal Téxvyns, Sio7Ep éAevbepa 
pev SuateAet pGdAdov, adoAdirevta S€ Kat TaV 


2 


Oo 


2 


on 


1 ray ed.: nai codd. 
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but also some of its neighbours, by sea as well as by 
land); but when we come to the question of the 
number and size of this force, we have to consider 
the state’s manner of life: if it is to live a life of 
leadership and affairs,? it must possess maritime as 
well as other forces commensurate with its activi- 


7 ties. On the other hand it is not necessary for states 


to include the teeming population that grows up in 
connexion with the sailor crowd, as there is no need 
for these to be citizens; for the marines are free 
men and are a part of the infantry, and it is they 


- who have command and control the crew; and if there 


] 


exists a mass of villagers and tillers of the soil, there 
is bound to be no lack of sailors too. In fact we see 
this state of thing existing even now in some places, 
for instance in the city of Heraclea ; the Heracleotes 
man a large fleet of triremes, although they possess a 
city of but moderate size as compared with others. 

Let such then be our conclusions about the terri- 
tories and harbours of cities, and the sea, and about 
naval forces. 

VI. About the citizen population, we said before 
what is its proper limit of numbers. Let us now speak 
of what ought to be the citizens’ natural character. 
Now this one might almost discern by looking at the 
famous cities of Greece and by observing how the 
whole inhabited world is divided up among the 
nations. The nations inhabiting the cold places and 
those of Europe are full of spirit but somewhat 
deficient in intelligence and skill, so that they con- 
tinue comparatively free, but lacking in political 


@ i.e. active interference with other states—a broader term 
than hegemony, leadership of an alliance : cf. 1265 a 23 n. 
> c. iv. fin. 
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Suvdevov apyew mavTwy, puds Tvyydvov moAd- 
Telas. THhv adTnVy o ever Svagopay kal Ta, TOV 
‘EM veo €Ovn mpos* dAAnAa- Ta pev yap exet 2 
gs THY pvow povoxwdor, TO be ev” KEekpaTat ™pos . 
dudotépas tas Suvdpers tavtas. davepov tolvuv 
6Tt det StavontiKovs Te elvat Kal Ovproedels THV 
gvow tovs péAdovras edvaywyouvs éeocofar TH 
vonobérn mpos THY apeTHV. Omep ydp haol Ties 
deity dmdpyew Tots dvAakt, to giAntixods peév 
40 elvar THY yrwpiwy mpos dé TOUS ayv@tas aypiovs, 
6 Oupds €oTw 6 OLY TO prdyrucov: avuTn yap 
1328a €OTW i) THs puxis dvvapis F pirodper. onpetov 3 
O€- m™pos yap Tous overs. Kat pious 0 Oupos 
alperat udAdov 7) mpds Tovs ayvaetas, oAvywpetcbar 
vopicas. 610 Kal ’Apyidoxos mpoonkovtws Tots 
dirors éykaday Siadéyerar mpos Tov Oupor: 
5 ov°® yap 67 mapa didwy Gna Aegt: 
Kal TO dpxov d€ Kat TO eAcdPepov dr0 Tijs Suvd- 
jews TavTns virapxer maow: d peor yap Kal 
anrtytov 6 Oupds. od Kadds 8 exer Héyew 
1 pds VP!: kat rpds cett. 2 «6 TMP!: ed re cett. 
3 gt Schneider: ov codd. 
2 i.e, intelligence and high spirit, capacity for self-govern- 


ment and capacity far empire. 
® The ruling class in Plato’s Ideal State, Republic 375 c. 
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organization and capacity to rule their neighbours. 
The peoples of Asia on the other hand are intelligent 
and skilful in temperament, but lack spirit, so that 
they are in continuous subjection and slavery. But 
the Greek race participates in both characters, just 
as it occupies the middle position geographically, for 
it is both spirited and intelligent; hence it con- 
tinues to be free and to have very good political 
institutions, and to be capable of ruling all mankind 
2 if it attains constitutional unity. The same diversity 
also exists among the Greek races compared with 
one another: some have a one-sided nature, others 
are happily blended in regard to both these capacities.* 
It is clear therefore that people that are to be easily 
guided to virtue by the lawgiver must be both intel- 
lectual and spirited in their nature. For as to what Plato's 
is said by certain persons about the character that fuardians 
should belong to their Guardians >—they should be 
affectionate to their friends but fierce towards 
strangers—it is spirit that causes affectionateness, for 
spirit is the capacity of the soul whereby we love. 
3 A sign of this is that spirit is more roused against 
associates and friends than against strangers, when it 
thinks itself slighted. Therefore Archilochus® for 
instance, when reproaching his friends, appropri- 
ately apostrophizes his spirit : 
For ’tis thy friends that make thee choke with rage. 


Moreover it is from this faculty that power to com- 
mand and love of freedom are in all cases derived ; 
for spirit is a commanding and indomitable element. 


¢ Archilochus of Paros (one of the earliest lyric poets, fl. 
600 s.c., the inventor of the iambic metre, which he used for 
lampoons), fr. 61 Bergk, 676 Diehl, 67 Edmonds, Elegy and 
lambus, ii. 133. 
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THY Xwpayv TOGHnY TE TWA Kal Totayv Twa, SwwpLoTat 

20 oyedov' od yap THY abtyny axpiBerav Set Cyrety 
dud? re TOY Adywv Kal TOV yryvouevwy bia THs 
atobjcews. 

VIL. *Ezei 8’, womep tHv GAAwy THY Kata dvow 
cuvecoTwTwY ov Tatra® €or. popta THS OAns ov- 
oTdoews wv avev TO GAov ovK av etn, SHAOV ws 
ovdé moAews pépy Deréov doa Tats modAeow avay- 

2 Katov viaapyew (ovd aAAns Kowwvias ovdeutds, 
e& ts Ev TL TO yevos, EV yap TL Kal Kowop elvat Set 

\ > \ “~ A ¥ ¥ ” ” 

Kal TaUTO TOis KOWWVols, dV Te LaoV av TE aYiGOV 


1 +iv Schneider: dety (vel Sez, 5¢) rv codd. 
2 éri Richards. 
3 ratrd cod. inf.: mavra Wyse. 





@ Euripides fr. 965. 
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But it is a mistake to describe the Guardians as cruel 
towards strangers ; it is not right to be cruel towards 
anybody, and men of great-souled nature are not 
fierce except towards wrongdoers, and their anger is 
still fiercer against their companions if they think 
that these are wronging them, as has been said before. 

4 And this is reasonable, because they think that in 
addition to the harm done them they are also being 
defrauded of a benefit by persons whom they believe 
to owe them one. Hence the sayings 


For brothers’ wars are cruel,? 
and 
They that too deeply loved too deeply hate.? 


We have now approximately decided what are 

. the proper numbers and the natural qualities of those 
who exercise the right of citizens, and the proper 
extent and nature of the territory (for we must not 
seek to attain the same exactness by means of 
theoretical discussions as is obtained by means of the 
facts that come to us through sense-perceptions). 

1 VII. But since, just as with all other natural p. interna: 
organisms those things that are indispensable for the 773°Nz® °! 
existence of the whole are not parts ° of the whole (1) social 
organization, it is also clear that not all the things $24 poe?! 
that are necessary for states to possess are to be 
counted as parts of a state (any more than this is so 
with any other association that forms something one 
in kind, for there must be something that is one and 
common and the same for the partners, whether 
the shares that they take be equal or unequal: 

* Trag. incert. fr. 78 Nauck. 
Cen they are not all of them parts: the ‘ parts ° of a 


thing are among the ‘indispensable conditions’ of its 
existence, but there are others also. 
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2 


3 


réXetos, ovpBeBnKe d€ ouTws WOTE Tovs prev 


evdexeoOa pleréyeuv adrhs, TOUS O€ pLKpOV 7 LNdEV, 
Ne ws TOUT’ atTLov Tov yiyvecbar 7oAEws elon 

i Ssadopas Kai moAuTeias mAEiovs: aAAov yap 
ars Kat dt dAAwy exacto. todTo Onpevovtes 
tovs Te Blovs érépous Trovotyrat Kal Tas moALTEtas. 
é€miakemTéov 6€ Kal TO0a TaUTi €oTLY @Y avev 
mods ovK av ely? Kal yap a& Aéyopev elvar pépy 
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Anareov ToWWLY TOV Epyov Tov dpil.cv: éK TOUTWwY 4 


yap €oTat djAov. mpatov pev odv vaapyew det 


1 radetvy Postgate. 
2 6:6 om. codd. cet.: dia 7oT. 





* The sentence is unfinished. 

é Possibly the words from the beginning of § 2 * But 
when ’ to this point should be transferred below to § 3 mid. 
after ‘ different constitutions.’ 
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for example this common property may be food or 
an area of land or something else of the same sort)—* 
2 but when of two related things one is a means and 
/ the other an end, in their case there is nothing in 
‘\. common except for the one to act and the other to 
“receive the action. I mean for instance the relation 
between any instrument or artificer and the work 
that they produce: between a house and a builder 
there is nothing that is produced in common, but 
the builder’s craft exists for the sake of the house. 
Hence although states need property, the property 
is no part of the state. And there are many living_ 
things that fall under the head of property.2 And » 
the state is one form of partnership of similar people, 
3 and its object is the best life that is possible. And 
since the greatest good is happiness, and this is some 
perfect activity or employment of virtue, and since 
it has so come about that it is possible for some men 
to participate in it, but for others only to a small 
extent or not at all, it is clear that this is the cause 
for there arising different kinds and varieties of 
state and several forms of constitution ; for as each 
set of people pursues participation in happiness in a 
different manner and by different means they make | 
for themselves different modes of life and different | 
constitutions. And we must also further consider } 
how many there are of these things referred to that 
are indispensable for the existence of a state; for 
among them will be the things which we pronounce 
to be parts of a state, owing to which their presence 
4is essential. We must therefore consider the list six 
of occupations that a state requires: for from these cere | 
it will appear what the indispensable classes are. 
First then a state must have a supply of food; 
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elvar TavTnv). avayKkn Toivuy Kata Tas épyacias 
20 TavrTas ouveoTavat moAw: det dpa yewpyav a 
Elva ™hos | ot mapaoKevdcovor THY Tpopny, Kal 
Texviras, Kal TO pedXupov, Kal TO <Urropoy, Kal 
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VIII. Atwptopévwy dé rovTwr Aoirov oxéypacbar | 
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1 §ixalwy Lambinus. 








— 


SCF. tei. 1, 1. 18 vel. 10, 
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secondly, handicrafts (since life needs many tools) ; 
third, arms (since the members of the association 
must necessarily possess arms both to use among 
themselves and for purposes of government, in cases 
of insubordination, and to employ against those who 
try to molest them from without); also a certain 
supply of money, in order that they may have 
enough both for their internal needs and for require- 
ments of war; fifth, a primary need, the service of 
religion, termed a priesthood ; and sixth in number 
and most necessary of all, a provision for deciding 
questions of interests and of rights between the 
5.citizens. These then are the occupations that and six 

virtually every state requires (for the state is not ing. eon 
any chance multitude of people but one self-sufficient 
for the needs of life, as we say,* and if any of these 
industries happens to be wanting, it_is_ impossible 
for that association to be absolutely self-sufficient). 
It is necessary therefore for the state to be organized 
on the lines of these functions ; consequently it 
must possess a number of farmers who will provide 
the food, and craftsmen, and the military class, 
and the wealthy, and priests and judges to decide 
questions of necessity ° and of interests. 

1 VIII. These matters having been settled, it re- Citizenship 
mains to consider whether everybody is to take part Seen 
in all of these functions (for it is possible for the whole confined to 
of the people to be at once farmers and craftsmen on 
and the councillors and judges), or whether we are 
to assume different classes corresponding to each of 
the functions mentioned, or whether some of them 
must necessarily be specialized and others combined. 


: Perhaps the text should be altered to give ‘ matters of 
justice.’ 
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yap axoAns Kal mpos THhv yéveow THs aperis Kal 
mpos Tas mpa€ers Tas woAtuKds). ere b€ Kal TO 
moAeutkov Kat TO Bovdrevdpevov mept TeV ovp- 
PepovTwv Kat Kptvov TmEpt TOV OiKatwy evuTTapyet 
Kat pepn aiverar THs moAews pdAwora ova, 
mOoTEpov eTepa® Kat Tatra Oeréov 7H Tots adtots 
amodoTéov audw; davepov b€ Kal Todro, di67t 
TpoTov plev Twa Tots avtols, TpomoV O€ TVA Kal 
ETepois. 4) prev yap érépas akuhns exdtepov TOV 
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1 ra’ré Spengel: roiro codd. 


4 [rovs] uéAXovras éoecPat Supra post (Hv rods 40 Richards. 
3 érepa <érépos> Coraes. 





* Cf. 1. iv. and xiv. 2c. 1..§ S, 
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But it will not be the same in every form of constitu- 
tion; for, as we said,? it is possible either for all the 
people to take part in all the functions or for not all 
to take part in all but for certain people to have 
certain functions. In fact these different distribu- 
tions of functions are the cause of the difference 
\. between constitutions: democracies are states in 
\.which all the people participate in all the functions, 
2 oligarchies where the contrary is the case. But at 
present we are studying the best constitution, and 
this is the constitution under which the state would 
be most happy, and it has been stated before ® that 
happiness cannot be forthcoming without virtue ; it 
is therefore clear from these considerations that in 
the most nobly constituted state, and the one that 
possesses men that are absolutely just, not merely 
just relatively to the principle that is the basis of the 
constitution, the citizens must not live a mechanic 
or a mercantile life (for such a life is ignoble and 
inimical to virtue), nor yet must those who are to 
be citizens in the best state be tillers of the soil (for 
leisure is needed both for the development of virtue 
3 and for active participation in politics). And since 
the state also contains the military class and the 
class that deliberates about matters of policy and 
judges questions of justice, and these are manifestly 
in a special sense parts of the state, are these classes 
also to be set down as distinct or are both functions 
to be assigned to the same persons? But here also 
the answer is clear, because in a certain sense they 
should be assigned to the same persons, but in a 
certain sense to different ones. Inasmuch as each 
of these two functions belongs to a different prime of 
life, and one requires wisdom, the other strength, 
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1 dupbrepa ? Susemihl. 2 rafra ? Susemihl. 
3 civac fouxev . . . cuudéper Immisch: éorlv* ovkovy . . « 
ounpeper codd. (sed pro elva: esse videtur Guil.). 
‘ ‘ elrep Hayduck. 5 é7. Hayduck. 
BapBapouvs Susemihl: PapSdpous 7) codd. 





— 


* Or, amending this curious Greek, ‘ for the constitution 
to assign both these functions to the same people.’ 
® A Platonic phrase, Republic 500 n. 
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they are to be assigned to different people ; but in- 
asmuch as it is a thing impossible that when a set 
of men are able to employ force and to resist control, 
these should submit always to be ruled, from this 
point of view both functions must be assigned to the 
same people ; for those who have the power of arms 
have the power to decide whether the constitution 
4 shall stand or fall. The only course left them is to 
assign this constitutional function to both sets of 
men without distinction,” yet not simultaneously, but, 
as in the natural order of things strength is found in 
the younger men and wisdom in the elder, it seems 
to be expedient and just for their functions to be 
allotted to both in this way, for this mode of division 
5 possesses conformity with merit. Moreover the 
ownership of properties also must be centred round 
these classes, for the citizens must necessarily 
possess plentiful means, and these are the citizens. 
For the artisan class has no share in the state, nor 
has any other class that is not ‘ an artificer of virtue.’ ® 
And this is clear from our basic principle ; for in 
conjunction with virtue happiness is bound to be 
forthcoming, but we should pronounce a state happy 
having regard not to a particular section of it but 
to all its citizens. And it is also manifest that the 
properties must belong to these classes, inasmuch as ¢ 
it is necessary for the tillers of the soil to be slaves, 
6 or serfs of alien race. There remains of the list 
enumerated the class of priests ; and the position of 
this class also is manifest. Priests must be appointed The 
neither from the tillers of the soil nor from the "tm 
artisans, for it is seemly that the gods should be 


* As this is a new point, perhaps we should transpose 
‘inasmuch as’ (efwrep) and ‘ that’ ‘dr:) in the line above. 
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de THY TE Jeparretav darodidovar Tots Jeots Kat 7 
dvaTravow eve epi avrovs® Tous ud TOV Xpovov 
ameipynkdtas, TavToLs av ein Tas lepwouvvas amro- 
dotéov. 

*Qv perv TowuY dvev 70Xts ob ouvioTarat kal 600. 
pEepy ToAews ElpynT at: yewpyol pev yap Kal Tex- 
virat Kal may TO Onrucov dvayKatov [iwapyev |? 
Tats moAcow, pepyn Sé THs 7OAEwWS TO TE OTALTLKOY 
kat BovAevtikov: Kat Keywpiotar $7 TovTwY 
EKAOTOV, TO ev del, TO SE KATA [épos. 

IX. "Eouxe & od viv oddé vewort tobr’ elvar 
yvwpiy“ov Tots Tept moAuretas pirocoposor, ore 
del SinpHobat ywpis Kara vevn THY TOAW Kal 70 

4 4 \ \ 
TE [aXYLOV ETEpOY elva kai TO yewpyobv. ev 
Atyinre TE yap exet TOV TpoTov ToOTov ert kal 
vov Ta TE TEpl THY Kp pyTnv, Ta pev otv TEpt 
Atyurrov Leoworpios, WS gaoty, OUTW vopobery - 
cavTos, Miw d€ ta mepi Kegrny. apxaca 5° 
eouKev elvat Kal TOV ovoouriwy n Takis, Ta pev 
rept Kpyrqv yevopeva. mept thy Mivw Baoctrciar, 
Ta O€ mept THY "TraXiav TOAD maAaLorepa TOUTWY. 
haat yap ot Adytor THV Exel KaTOLKOUYTWY “Iradov 
TWO, yevéobar Baoréa Tis Oivwrpias, ad’ ov TO 
Te Ovoua petaBaddvras ‘Iradods avr Oivwrpdv 
KAynOjvar Kal THY aKTHy tavTnv Tis Edpomns 


2 vil. ver’. 
3 epi avrovs post ras tr. Richards. 3 Spengel. 


~_ 


¢ i.e, the ‘ appurtenances ’ are permanently separate | from 
the army and the deliberative, which are the ‘ parts,’ and 
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worshipped by citizens; and since the citizen body 
is divided into two parts, the military class and the 
councillor class, and as it is seemly that those who 
have relinquished these duties owing to age should 
render to the gods their due worship and should 
spend their retirement in their service, it is to these 
that the priestly offices should be assigned. 

We have therefore stated the things indispensable 
for the constitution of a state, and the things that 
are parts of a state : tillers of the soil, craftsmen and 
the labouring class generally are a necessary appur- 
tenance of states, but the military and deliberative 
classes are parts of the state ; and moreover each of 
these divisions is separate from the others, either 
permanently or by turn.? 

1 IX. And that it is proper for the state to be History of 
divided up into castes and for the military class to Ne 
be distinct from that of the tillers of the soil does 
not seem to be a discovery of political philosophers 
of to-day or one made recently.° In Egypt this 
arrangement still exists even now, as also in Crete ; 
it is said to have been established in Egypt by the 
legislation of Sesostris and in Crete by that of Minos. 

2 Common meals also seem to be an ancient institution, 
those in Crete having begun in the reign of Minos, 
while those in Italy are much older than these. 
According to the historians one of the settlers there, 
a certain Italus, became king of Oenotria, and from 
him they took the name of Italians instead of that of 
Oenotrians, and the name of Italy was given to all 


which are separate from each other only ‘ by turn,’ 7.e. a 
citizen passes on from one to the other. 

> Perhaps to be read as denying the originality of Plato’s 
Republic. 
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1329b | nV ” a ¢ , 9 \ > 

tadiav tovvoja AaBeiv Gon TeTvYnKEV EVTOS OtoA 
~ 4 “a “~ “~ ~ 

zob KoATov Tod LKvdAAyTiKob Kal Tob Aaynrixot: 

3 ; de ol 3 3 LAA a 500 é , 

amexel O€ tTattTa am dAAjAwy ddov AutoEias 

e , “A A 

nuLEépas. TovTov 67 A€yovor tov “Iradov vopuddas 3 
‘ > \ f “ 

13 Tovs QOwwrtpots ovTas movfoat yewpyovs, Kal 
, a” a ‘ \ / 
vopouvs aArXous te adbtois Péofat Kal Ta ovaciria 
KaTaoTHoOalt mpa@tov: O10 Kal viv ért TMV am’ EKelvou 

\ “ a ~ 
TWES XpavTat Tots avootTiols Kal TOV VvouwY 
> + ” \ \ \ \ \ 4 
eviolts. WKovv d€ TO pev mpos THY Tuppyviav 
> \ A la ‘ “~ \ 
Omtxot Kat mpdtepov Kali viv Kadovpevor THv 
? , ” \ \ 

20 erwvup.tav Avooves, TO b€ mpos THY “lamvyiav Kat 
‘ 6 XO \ A / , 1 > 
tov ‘lovov X@ves, THY KaAoupévny Lvptw* joav 
de \ ¢e be 3 \ 4 4 ¢ A >” 

€ Kal ot X@ves Oivwrpot To yevos. % ev ovv 4 

TOV avooltinv Takis evTedlev yéyove mpatov, 6 

\ “~ “~ 

d€ Xwplapos 6 KaTa yévos TOG TOAUTLKOD TANOoUS 
3 é ‘ 4 aA 

e€ Atyimrov: moAv yap biepreiver Tots ypovots 

ao Tnv Mivw Baowreiav 7 Leowortpios. oxedov prev 

> \ \ DO" § rs , toa 6 ye 

otv Kal ta dAXa Set vopilew edpHo8ar odAdKts 
“ A “~ > > / 

év T@ TOAAG xpovw, waAdov & amreipaxis: Ta prev 

“ \ 4 4 
yap avayKaia 7HVv ypeiay diddoKew eiKos adrip, 
\ 
Ta 0 Eis EVAXNLOOUYHV Kal TEpLOVotaY UTApPYOVTWY 
fs) , A A / A » ¢ 
30 707 TovTwr evAoyoy AapPdvew THY av—now: Wore 
\ A U “A \ 
Kal Ta wept Tas moAtTelas oleoPat Set TOV avbrov 
\ a a 

Exe TpOTOV. OTL O€ TaVTA apyaia, onpelov Ta 5 

mept Aiyumrov é€otw: odto. yap apyatéTaTou per 
“~ > 4 

Soxodow elvat, vow de teTvXyAKAaAOW <aEel>* Kal 

~ \ a a“ \ 
Tafews moditiKHs. S10 Set Tots prev evdprypevois® 


1 Yipirev Goettling. 2 Bernays et Susemihl. 
3 Lambinus: elpnuévos codd. 


¢ 7.e. the south-west peninsula or toe of Italy. 
> i.e. the Gulfs of Squillace and Eufemia. 
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that promontory ¢ of Europe lying between the Gulfs 
of Scylletium and of Lametus,? which are half a day’s 


3 journey apart. It was this Italus then who accord- 


a 


or 


ing to tradition converted the Oenotrians from a 
pastoral life to one of agriculture and gave them 
various ordinances, being the first to institute their 
system of common meals ; hence the common meals 
and some of his laws are still observed by certain 
of his successors even to-day. The settlers in the 
direction of Tyrrhenia © were Opicans, who to-day as 
in former times bear the surname of Ausonians; the 
region towards lapvgia ? and the Ionian Gulf, called 
Syrtis, was inhabited by the Chones, who also were 
Oenotrians by race. It is from this country that 
the system of common meals has its origin, while 
the division of the citizen-body by hereditary caste 
came from Egypt, for the reign of Sesostris long 
antedates that of Minos. We may almost take it 
therefore that all other political devices also have 
been discovered repeatedly, or rather an infinite 
number of times over, in the lapse of ages; for the 
discoveries of a necessary kind are probably taught 
by need itself, and when the necessaries have been 
provided it is reasonable that things contributing to 
refinement and luxury should find their development ; 
so that we must assume that this is the way with 
political institutions also. The antiquity of all of 
them is indicated by the history of Egypt; for the 
Egyptians are reputed to be the oldest of nations, 
but they have always had laws and a political system. 
Hence we should use the results of previous dis- 


© The modern Tuscany, i.e. the people of Lucania, Cam- 
pania and Latium. 
¢ The south-east promontory or heel of Italy. 
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ixav@s yphoba, ta Sé mapadceAcyspeva mrecpacba 
nrely. 

“Ore pev ov det THY ywpav elvar trav oda 
KEKTT EVO Kal TOY THS moATElas peTexovTw, 
elpyrac mporepor, Kal bude Tous yewpyobvras 
abray er Epous elvar del, Kal moony Twa xpi) Kal 
motav elvas THY ywpav: mept dé THs Svavopeais Kal 
TOV yewpyourTwy, Tivas Kat molous elvat Xp» 
Aekréov mpaTov, emrevoy) ovre Kowny dapev elvas 
dely THY KTHOW, @omTEp TUES elpyKaow, ada TH 
Xproe pihixds yivopev yy KowHy, our’ amopety 
ov0éva TaV ToAur av Tpodis. mepl ovootriow TE 
ovvooKel maou XpHoyLov elvat rats ev KATECKEDU- 
aoLevacs ToAcow b UTapxew: du nv O° airiay ouvooKet 
Kab mpty, votepov epoduev. det dé Tov’Twr KOt- 
vaovetv mavras Tovs TmroAitas, ov pqdvov dé Tovs 
dmopous d.7r0 TOV idtev TE elopepew TO ouvreTay- 
juévov Kal Suotxety THY adAAnv ouiav. ert d€ Ta 
qpos Tous Jeovs Samavnpara Kowa mdaons Tijs 
mTOAEWS coTw, dvayKatov Towwuv els dvo HEpn 
Sunphobac THY ywpav, Kal THY ev elvae KowWNY THY 
€ TOV tdwwTov, Kal TOUTWY exarépav Sunphjavat 
dixa aah, TAS. plev KOWS TO pLeEV eTEpov p€pos 
ets Tas mpés rovs Qeovs evtoupyias, TO dé ETEpOV 
els THY ray ovoourio damavyy, Tis de TOV 
iSuwr@v TO ETepov pLépos TO’ pos Tas eoxaTids, 
érepov dé TO’ T7pos THY TOAW, Wa dvo KApwY EKd- 

1 7d bis del. Richards. 


e This vague phrase (based on the proverb xowd ra rév 
gitwy, ‘friends’ goods are common property’) seems _ to 
denote some sort of customary communism in the cultivation 
of the land and enjoyment of the produce, combined with 
private ownership of the freehold. 
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covery when adequate, while endeavouring to investi- 
gate matters hitherto passed over. 

It has been stated before that the land ought to (®) Land 
be owned by those who possess arms and those who “ 
share the rights of the constitution, and why the 
cultivators ought to be a different caste from these, 
and what is the proper extent and conformation of 

6 the country. We have now to discuss first the allot- 
ment of the land, and the proper class and character 
of its cultivators; since we advocate not common 
ownership of land, as some have done, but community 
in it brought about in a friendly way by the use of 
it,* and we hold that no citizen should be ill supplied 
with means of subsistence. As to common meals, 
all agree that this is an institution advantageous for 
well-organized states to possess; our own reasons 
for sharing this view we will state later. But the 
common meals must be shared by all the citizens, 
and it is not easy for the poor to contribute their 
assessed share from their private means and also 

7 to maintain their household as well. And moreover 
the expenses connected with religion are the com- 
mon concern of the whole state. It is necessary 
therefore for the land to be divided into two parts, of 
which one must be common and the other the private 
property of individuals ; and each of these two divi- 
sions must again be divided in two. Of the common 
land one portion should be assigned to the services 
of religion, and the other to defray the cost of the 
common meals; of the land in private ownership 
one part should be the district near the frontiers, 
and another the district near the city, in order that 


® This promise is not fulfilled. 
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la > “~ 
oTw veunbevtrwy audotépwv THv TOTWY TaVTES [LET- 
/ 
Exwow. TO TE yap Laov ovTwWs éxet Kal TO Sikatov 8 
‘ \ \ > 
Kal TO Tpos TOUS aaTUyEiTovas TOAgL“OUS 6jLOVvON- 
, ; ‘ ‘ “ \ 
TLKWTEpOV. O7ToV ‘yap [L7) TOUTOV EXEL TOV TPdTOV, 
¢€ \ > “ “~ 
ol fev OAtywpodor THs mpds Tods dudpous €xOpas 
e€ } \ Ad / ‘ \ i r / S x ? 
ot 0€ Atay dpovrilovart Kai Tapa TO KaAdv. 810 Tap 
taal 4 4 > . “~ “A 
EVLOLS VOMOS EOTL TOUS yeLTYL@VTAS Tots Opdpots 
\ 4 “~ “A \ ’ 
Ln oupperéxerv BovAns’ r&v mpos adrods 7oAcuwr, 
€ PS) ‘ \ to > nN & / A a Q 
ws Ota TO totov odK av Suvapevous Povdcdoacbat 
~ + w~ 
KaA@s. Tv pev odv xwpav avayKyn Sinpjoba 
‘ ‘6 “~ 
TOV TpOToVv TODTOV dia TAS TpoELPHEvas aiTias. 
nw > 
Tovds d€ yewpynaovras udAvora peév, et det Kar 9 
7 , > , € , r 2 , 
edx7Vv, SovAoUs eivat, pnTE OLodvAwY TaVTwWY" LITE 
Ovpocd@v (ovtTw yap av mpds Te THY épyaciay elev 
Xpyoor Kai 7pdos TO pydev vewrepilew aadadeis), 
t 
devTtepov Sé€ BapBapovs® zeptotkovs trapamAnoiovs 
Tois elpyuevarts THY dvaw. TovTwWY dE TOUS peEV 
aS > a 997 5 r3ge 42.” f 
idtous ev Tots (diols elvat [tdtous|* TOY KEeKTNLEVWY 
Tas ovaias, Tovs 6 emi TH KoWwh yh Kowovs. Tiva 
de def tpoTrov ypjabar SovdAois, Kat dio7e BéATLov 
“~ a 4 im a ‘ 3 / 
mGou Tots SovAots GBAov mpoketobat tiv eAevbepiarv, 
VOTEpoV Epodpev. 
X. Tv b€ wodw dre pev det Kownv eivar tis 
3 f \ ~ / ‘ ~ € 
nTelpov TE Kal THS Gadacons Kal THs xwpas aTacns 
, > “~ 3 / ” 
opotws eK TaV evdeyopevwy, ElpNnTaL mpoTEpoV’ 
autns 6€ mpocavty’® thv Béow evyecPar det KaTa- 


— 


1 Bovdjs <wepi> Richards. 2 xdvtwy <dvTwy> Richards. 
* BapB8dpous <> Schneider (cf. 1329 a 27). 
* om. cod. deterior. ® Immisch: pds airy elvac codd. 
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two plots may be assigned to each citizen and all 
8 may have a share in both districts. This arrange- 
ment satisfies equity and justice, and also conduces 
to greater unanimity in facing border warfare. 
Where this system is not followed, one set of people 
are reckless about quarrelling with the neighbouring 
states, and the other set are too cautious and neglect 
considerations of honour. Hence some people have 
a law that the citizens whose land is near the frontier 

__ are not to take part in deliberation as to wars against 
neighbouring states, on the ground that private 
interest would prevent them from being able to 
take counsel wisely. The land must therefore be 
divided up in this manner because of the reasons 
aforesaid. 

9 Those who are to cultivate the soil should best of Tillage by 
all, if the ideal system is to be stated, be slaves, not _ 
drawn from people all of one tribe nor of a spirited 
character (for thus they would be both serviceable 
for their work and safe to abstain from insurrection), 
but as a second best they should be alien serfs of a 
similar nature. Of these labourers those in private 
employment must be among the private possessions 
of the owners of the estates, and those working on 
the common land common property. How slaves 
should be employed, and why it is advantageous 
that all slaves should have their freedom set before 
them as a reward, we will say later.? 

1 X. It has been said before that the city should so g) Plan of 
far as circumstances permit be in communication $f), 
alike with the mainland, the sea and the whole of its aspect. 
territory. The site of the city itself we must pray 
that fortune may place on sloping ground, having 


¢ This promise is not fulfilled. 
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1330 a 
Tuyyaven’ mpos réTTapa Pr€rovras, mpcrTov per, 


ws dvayKator, pos dytevav (ai TE yap T™pOs 
40 Ew Ty eyKkAow Exovoa Kal mpos Ta TVEVLATA TA 
mVvEOVTa amo Ths avarolfs dyreworepa, SevTEpoV 
de kata Bopéav, evyeiwepor yap adrat paMov), 
1330b TOY Oe Aoi m™pos TE Tas TrohuriKds: mpaters Kal 2 
Troe pKas Karas Exel.’ mpdos pev ovv Tas Trone- 
puKds aUuTOLS jLeV evefodov elvat ypy, Tots 6° 
evayTiors dvompdcodov Kal OvorrepiAna roy, vdaTwy 
Te Kal vapareoy pahiora prev Umdapyew ARVs 
5 olKEloV, ef O€ Ln, TOOTO y’ EUpNTaL dia TOD KaTa~ 
oxevdlew UTodoxas OuPpiors vdaow adldvovs Kal 
peyadas, wore pyndémote vroXeimew eipyopévous 
THS xwpas dua woAEpov. eet dé Set epi byretas 3 
dpovrilew t&v évoixovvTwv, TobTo & early év TH 
10 KetoPat TOV TOTOV Ev TE TOLOUTW Kal Tpds TOLObTOV 
Kahds, OevrEpov de vdaow vytewots xphodas, Kat 
TOUTOU THY empeAerav exe py) Tapepyws. ols 
yap TArElaToLs ypwue8a mpos TO Cua Kat meu- 
orakis, Tatra mAeloTrov aupBdaddeTat mpos THY 
Uyieav’ 4 d€ THY VddTwv Kal Tob mvevUaTos 
OvvayLes ToLavTHY EXEL THY Pvow. Oid77€p ev Tats 
ev dpovovaats Set duwpiobat TmoAcot, eay [Tay av? 
opova p70” > adbovia TOUT WW Hf) vopdruy, Xwpis 
Ta TE Els Tpodynv VdaTa Kal Ta mpos THY aAAnY 
Xpetav. mrept d€ TOTWY TOV epupvesy ov maoats 4 
Opfoiws exer TO oupdépov Tats mrohuretats olov 
20 aKpoTroAis oAvyapyiKOV Kal jLovapyiKov, dnpLo- 


1 


on 


1 Immisch: éyev codd. 2 Coraes: ur codd. 





¢ Apparently (1) fresh air, (2) water supply, (3) administra- 
tion, (4) military requirements. 
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regard to four considerations?: first, as a thing 
essential, the consideration of health (for cities 
whose site slopes east or towards the breezes that 
blow from the sunrise are more healthy, and in the 
second degree those that face away from the north 


2 wind,? for these are milder in winter) ; and among the 


remaining considerations, a sloping site is favourable 
both for political and for military purposes. For 
military purposes therefore the site should be easy 
of exit for the citizens themselves, and difficult for 
the adversary to approach and to blockade, and it 
must possess if possible a plentiful natural supply of 
pools and springs, but failing this, a mode has been 
invented of supplying water by means of construct- 
ing an abundance of large reservoirs for rain-water, 
so that a supply may never fail the citizens when 
they are debarred from their territory by war. 


3 And since we have to consider the health of the 


inhabitants, and this depends upon the place being 
well situated both on healthy ground and with a 
healthy aspect, and secondly upon using wholesome 
water-supplies, the following matter also must be 
attended to as of primary importance. Those things 
which we use for the bodyin the largest quantity, and 
most frequently, contribute most to health; and the 
influence of the water-supply and of the air is of this 
nature. Hence in wise cities if all the sources of 
water are not equally pure and there is not an 
abundance of suitable springs, the water-supplies for 
drinking must be kept separate from those for 


is expedient is not the same for all forms of consti- 
tution alike ; for example, a citadel-hill is suitable 


> Literally, ‘in the direction in which the north wind blows.’ 
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aAAG. padov ioyupot térrot mevous. n de TOV 

idiwy oLK noe dudeors NOolwy pev vopilerat Kal 

Xpnowwwrepa ™pos Tas aAAas mpacers av €VTOMOS 

7 Kal Kara, TOV vEeWTEpov Kal TOV ‘Tarmroddyrevov 
25 TpoTrov, mpos de Tas TrohepuKas dopadeias Touvap- 
Tiov ws elxov KaTG, TOV d.pyatov ypovov: duceicodos" 
yap éKxelvy Tots EeviKots Kal duceLepevvntos Tots® 
emi7epevors. 610 det TOUT aphoTepwv pLeTexew 5 
(evdéxerau yap av TUs OUTW KaTaoKevaly Kkabazrep 
év Tots yewpyots® as Kadobot Twes TOV dre Aco 
ovoTdaoas) Kal THY pev OAnv py mrovety mow ev- 
TOLOY, KaTa pLepy be Kal TOmOUS' OUTW yap Kal 
pos aopdhevav Kal Koopov e€er Kars. 

Tlepi d€ TELXOY, ot ma) hackovtes deiv exew Tas 
THS apEeTHs dyTumovoupevas mrOAets diay dpxaiws 
drrohapBavovow, Kal Tadd’ paves eheyxopevas 
35 epy Tas exelvens kadwmicapevas. €or. Oe m™pos 6 

[Lev TOUS dpotous Kal py Todd TH TANnOEL dia- 

PepovTas ov KaAov TO mretpGcbat oteabat dua THS 

Tov TeLy@v epvpvoTyntos: eet Se Kal ovpBat- 

ve évoexyetau’ mAciw THV brrepoxnv yeyveotau 

TOY emovtwy THS avOpwr ins Tis ev Tots oiyous 
so dperhs, € det odlecfar Kai pn macyew KaK@s 


8 


oO 


1 Svaelcodos ed. (sic Jackson transpositis dvaelcodos et dva- 
efepetyyros) : Sucétodos codd. 

2 [rois| Immisch, et emireBeudvors supra post fevixois tr. 
Richards. 3 yewpryioss Scaliger. 

4 sic ? Richards: 6é (aut de kal) guupaiver kai évdéxerar codd. 

5 74s dvOpwrivys Spengel: kai rijs dv0. xa codd. 


See Liv. 
> j.e. an enemy’s mercenaries; but the mss. give ‘ diffi- 
cult for foreign troops to make sorties from [i.e. presumably 
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for oligarchy and monarchy, and a level site for 
democracy ; neither is favourable to an aristocracy, 
but rather several strong positions. The arrange- 
ment of the private dwellings is thought to be more 
agreeable and more convenient for general purposes 
if they are laid out in straight streets, after the 
modern fashion, that is, the one introduced by 
Hippodamus ? ; but it is more suitable for security in 
war if it is on the contrary plan, as cities used to be 
in ancient times; for that arrangement is difficult 
for foreign troops® to enter and to find their way 
about in when attacking. Hence it is well to com- 
bine the advantages of both plans (for this is possible 
if the houses are laid out in the way which among 
the farmers some people call ‘on the slant’* in the 
case of vines), and not to lay out the whole city in 
straight streets, but only certain parts and districts, 
for in this way it will combine security with beauty. 

As regards walls, those who aver that cities which 
pretend to valour should not have them hold too old- 
fashioned a view—and that though they see that the 
cities that indulge in that form of vanity are refuted 
by experience. It is true that against an evenly 
matched foe and one little superior in numbers it is 
not honourable to try to secure oneself by the strength 
of one’s fortifications ; but as it may possibly happen 
that the superior numbers of the attackers may be 
too much for the human valour of a small force, if 
the city is to survive and not to suffer disaster or 


to find their way out when once they have got in, cf. Thuc. 
ii. 4. 2] and for attackers to find their way about in.’ 

€ The Roman quincunz, each plant of one row being in 
line with the gap between two plants of the next row, 
thus : 
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1331a TOV TELX OV oinTeov elvat TohepeKwT ary, dws 
Te Kal viv edpnuévwy Tav wept ta BéAn Kal 
Tas pnxavas ets apt evav m™pos Tas mohopkias. 
GpLovov yap TO retxn my mepiBardAew Tats ToXcow “i 
afioiv Kal TO THY xwpav evéuBodrov Cyreiv* Kal 
5 meptaipelv TOUS Opewovs TOTous, Opotws O€ Kal 
Tais olKHGEat Tats idtacs ey mreptBadrew Tolxous 
ws avavdpwv eoopevany TOV KATOLKOUVTUD. add 
pnv ovde rotTd ye Set AavOavew, Str Tots pev 
mepiBpeBAnuevors Tteiyn mept THv moAw e€eoTw 
dpporépurs Xpiobat rats moAcau, Kal ws exovoats 
10 Tetx Kal Ws pay exovoats, rats Se pa KEKTTpEVvaus 
OUK eeorw. el 67) TOUTOV éxEL TOV TpoTrov, 00x 8 
OTt TElyy }.ovov mepiBAnréov, GAA Kal TovTwY 
empeAnréov 6 o7rws Kal _TpOos KOGJLOV ExT Th moree 
TpeTOvTWS Kal mpos Tas ToAeutKas Xpelas, tds TE 
dAAas Kal Tas viv éme€eupnuévas. womep yap Tots 
15 emit iepevors empenes eoTt bu cy TpOoTTW mAcover ~ 
THGOVOLY, ourw Ta pev evpynTrat TA Oe Set Snretv Kab 
prrocogety KQL TOUS pvdarropevous: apynv yap ove 
ETTLYELPOUGLY emuTifeoBau Tots €v TAPETKEVAGLEVOLS. 
‘Ezret dé def TO pev mAiGos Tév moAuT@v eV 
20 GUTOLTLOLS Kkatavevenjobat, Ta. dé Telyn drecAndlar 
pudaxrnpiors Kal TUpyous KATA TOTOUS émuxaipous, 
o7jAov ws aura mpokaNetrar mapackevale Evia 
TOV ovoawTicv €v ToUToLs Tots gudaxtnpiots. Kal 
Taira peev o7) TodTov dv Tis dtakoopnoece TOV 
tpomov: XI, Tas d€ Tots Betous dmodedopevas ouKn- 1 
95 Ces Kal TO KUpLWWTATAa TOY dpyEelwy avociTia 
1 tnrety <rotety> ? ed. 


¢ Perhaps a word should be added to the Greek giving 
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insult, the securest fortification of walls must be 
deemed to be the most warlike, particularly in view 
of the inventions that have now been made in the 
direction of precision with missiles and artillery for 


7 sieges. To claim not to encompass cities with walls 


is like desiring ? the country to be easy to invade 
and stripping it of hilly regions, and similarly not 
surrounding even private dwellings with house- 
walls on the ground that the inhabitants will be 
cowardly. Another point moreover that must not be 
forgotten is that those who have walls round the city 
can use their cities in both ways, both as walled cities 
and as open ones, whereas cities not possessing walls 


8 cannot be used in both ways. If then this is so, not 


punt 


only must walls be put round a city, but also attention 
must be paid to them in order that they may be suit- 
able both in regard to the adornment of the city and in 
respect of military requirements, especially the new de- 
vices recently invented. Forjust as the attackers ofa 
city are concerned to study the means by which they 
can gain the advantage, so also for the defenders some 
devices have already been invented and others they 
must discover and think out; for people do not even 
start attempting to attack those who are well prepared. 

And since the multitude of citizens must be dis- 
tributed in separate messes, and the city walls must 
be divided up by guard-posts and towers in suitable 
places, it is clear that these facts themselves call for 
some of the messes to be organized at these guard- 
posts. These things then might be arranged in this 
manner. XI. But it is fitting that the dwellings 
assigned to the gods and the most important of the 


’ desiring to make the country easy to invade, and to strip 


1(—_—- 
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GppoTTe, TOToOV emiTHSELOV TE EXEL Kal TOV avTOY, 
Goa py THY ltep@v 6 vdpos adopiler ywpis 7 Te 
pavretov aAAo mubdypyorov. cin 8° av Tovodros 6 
ToT0s OoTis Eemipaveiay TE EXEL TPOS THY THS 


> A € ~ A A \ a 
30 Odcews apeTHV’ tKaV@s Kal POS TA YELTVL@VTA [LEPT 


3 


or 


40 


1331 b 


Tis moAews épupvotépws. mpémer 8° tro pev 
Tobrov Tov ToToVv tToLtavTns ayopds elvar KaTa- 
aKeunv olay Kal mept Oerradtav vopilovow*® Hv 
érevbdpav Kadodow, atry & €oriv Hv det Kabapav 
elvar TOY wvieww TAVTWY Kal pire Bavavoov pyre 
yewpyov pyr aMov pndeva ToLwodToOv mapaBadrew 
pa, KeaAovprevov b770 TOV apxovreny. ety 6” av 
evyapis 0 TéT0s «l Kal Ta yupvdola THY TpEC- 
Burépwv éyow rhv taéw eévtaila: mpéme yap 
Sinpjobar Kata Tas HAtKias Kal TOdTOV TOV KdopLOY, 
Kal Tapa pev Tots vewTEepots dpxovras Tivas dta- 
TpiBewv, TOUS dé m™peoButépous Tra.pa Tots dpxovow 
H yap ev opbahnois TOV apYOVTWwY Trapovata 
pdAvota éutout Tv aAnbwyy aid@ Kai tov TeV 
ercvlépwv ddBov. THY d€ TOV Wriwy ayopav 
érépav te det tavrtns elvat Kat xwpis, Exovoav 
Téomov Eevauvdywyov Tois te amo THs OaddtTys 
TELTOMEVOLS KAL TOLS ATO THS xWpas TGow. E7reEl 
dé 76 TAHOos® Siatpetra Tis wddews els Lepets 
Kal eis! dpyovras, mpémet Kal T@v tepéwv ovo- 
airia TEpl THY THY lepdv otkodopnuaTwv Eexew TV 
Taéw. Tov & dpxeiwy doa Tept Ta cupPddAata 
movetrar THY EeTTieAcLav, TEpl TE ypadas duKDv Kal 


1 Lambinus: dperfs éouw codd, (lepereias Oéo.v Jackson), 
2 Lambinus: évoud{ouvcr codd. 3 rpoestos Newman, 
4 xai ets Thomas Aquinas: els codd. 
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official messes should have a suitable site, and the Temples 
same for all, excepting those temples which are ae ont 
assigned a special place apart by the law or else by 
some utterance of the Pythian oracle. And the site 
would be suitable if it is one that is sufficiently 
conspicuous in regard to the excellence of its position, 
and also of superior strength in regard to the adjacent 
9 parts of the city. It is convenient that below this 
site should be laid out an agora of the kind customary 
in Thessaly which they call a free agora, that is, one 
which has to be kept clear of all merchandise and 
into which no artisan or farmer or any other such 
person may intrude unless summoned by the magis- 
trates. It would give amenity to the site if the 
gymunasia of the older men were also situated here— 
for it is proper to have this institution also divided 
according to ages,? and for certain magistrates to pass 
their time among the youths while the older men 
spend theirs with the magistrates ; for the presence 
of the magistrates before men’s eyes most engenders 
true respect and a freeman’s awe. The agora for 
merchandise must be different from the free agora, 
and in another place ; it must have a site convenient 
for the collection there of all the goods sent from the 
3 seaport and from the country. And as the divisions of 
the state’s populace include ® priests and magistrates, 
it is suitable that the priests’ mess-rooms also should 
have their position round that of the sacred buildings. 
And all the magistracies that superintend contracts, 
and the registration of actions at law, summonses 


* Or ‘for in this noble practice different ages should be 
separated ’ (Jowett). 

® Perhaps the Greek should be altered to rd xpoeorés, ‘as 
the governing class is divided into.’ 
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Tas KAnoets Kal THY GAAnY THY TOLA’THV dLoiKyoL, 


” de A \ > , \ \ / 
eT. O€ TEpL THY adyopavopiay Kal THY KadoupEevyy 
10 > ? \ > “A \ al A / \ 
aoTUvomiay, Tpos ayopG ev bei Kal ouvoow@ Tit 
Kow? Kateokevdobat, TowotTros 0° 6 TeEpt Thy avay- 
Kaiav ayopav éaTt TOTS" evoxonalew pev yap ™y 
avw 7iepev, tavtTnv d€ mpds Tas avayKatas 
Tmpccets. 
“~ \ \ 4 
Mepipjobar' 5é yp tiv eipnuévny ta€w Kal TA 
\ A “ a 
1b TEpt THY YwWpav: Kal yap éKEl Tots Apyovaw ovs 
Kadobow of pev tAwpovs of Sé aypovduous Kat 
dvrakrypia Kal ovocitia mpos duAakny avayKatov 
€ / 
Umdpyew, ere d€ lepa KaTa THY ywpav elvar veve- 
/ \ ‘ Q “A \ \ Ld > \ \ 
pqpeva, Ta pev Yeois 7a dé jnpwow. aAXra TO 
dvarpiBew vov axpiBoAdoyoupevous Kat Aé€yovras 
20 epi Ta TOLOUTWY a.pyov €oTW. ov yap xaherov 
€oTl TA TOLADTA vorjoat, ada Trova uaAdov- To 
pev yap A€yew edx iis Epyov cork, TO de ovpPivat 
TUXNS. SLO mept Lev TOV TOLOUTWY TO Ye ET TAEtoV 
adeiow Ta viv. 
XII. [epi 5€ rs arodurelas adris, éx Tivwy Kat 
3 é “~ / A / Ww 
2% €K toiwy Sel ovveotavar THY pedAAovoay ececGar 
moAw pakapiav Kal moAtredoecbat® Kadds, AeKTéov. 
eet d€ OU eat ev ols yiyverat TO Ev TAOL, TOUTOW 
~~ ~ 4 
5’ cori é&v péev ev T@ Tov ckotov KetoGat Kat TO 
/ ~ / > “~ a de A \ \ /\ 
TéAos THY Tpakewv opbds, év dé Tas mpos TO TEAos 
80 pepovoas m™pakets evpioxew (evdexeTat yap TavTa 
kat rapwvety a.\AnAots Kal ouppurvetv” eviore yap 
O pev akomros ékKetTat KaA@s ev d€ TH mpaTrew 
Tod Tuxelvy adtod Stayaprdvovow, eviore Se TaV 


> veveujobat TMP. 2 Coraes: modtreverOa: codd. 
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and other such matters of administration, and also 

those that deal with the control of the markets and 

with what is termed policing the city, should have 

buildings adjacent to an agora or some public place 

of resort, and such a place is the neighbourhood of 

the business agora, for we assign the upper agora as 

the place in which to spend leisure, and this one for 

necessary business. 

4 The arrangements in the country also should copy Country 
the plan described ; there too the magistrates called ™“"8* 
in some states Wardens of the Woods and in others 
Land-superintendents must have their guard-posts 

and mess-rooms for patrol duty, and also temples 

must be distributed over the country, some dedicated 

to gods and some to heroes. But to linger at this 

point over the detailed statement and discussion of 
questions of this kind is waste of time. The difficulty 

with such things is not so much in the matter of theory 

but in that of practice ; to lay down principles is a 

work of aspiration, but their realization is the task 

of fortune. Hence we will relinquish for the present 

the further consideration of matters of this sort. 

XII. We must now discuss the constitution itself, c. Ednca- 
and ask what and of what character should be o7 ofthe 
the components of the state that is to have felicity Bn, 
and good government. There are two things in papoinen 
which the welfare of all men consists: one of these Virtuous 
is the correct establishment of the aim and end of“ 
their actions, the other the ascertainment of the / 
actions leading to that end. (For the end proposed / 
and the means adopted may be inconsistent with one’ 
another, as also they may be consistent ; sometimes 
the aim has been correctly proposed, but people fail 
to achieve it in action, sometimes they achieve all 
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1331 b A A A tN , > / > 4 4 
ev mpos TO TéAOS TaVTWY éemiTVyxavovoLy aAAa TO 


4 ” a 
tédos elevto datdov, ore dé exarépov diapap- 
/ t b “A 
& rdvovaw, olov mept latpixyv—ovre yap Totov TL 
“a \ “a > ~ ~ 
det TO bytaivoy elvat c@pa Kpivovow eviote Kadds 
¢ \ A aA 
oUTe Tpos TOV UToKEipeEvov adtols Opov TUyyavovat 
TaY Tontikay: det 8 ev tais réyvais Kal Emt- 
, ~ 3 “a 
oTHpats TadTa audorepa Kpareioba, To TéAOS Kat 
‘ 3 A / > ~ > 
Tas ets TO TéeAOS mpagets). GTt prev ov TOD 7 Ed 2 
a ‘ “a 
Civ Kat ths evdatovias edievtar mavrTes Pavepoy, 
3 A “a “A 
GAXa tovTwv Ttois pev e€ovola Tuyxavelv, Tots dé 
1832 »” 5 , , b) , } “a ‘ A ? 
aod, dtd Twa TUYHY 7 Pvow (detral yap Kat Yoprylas 
A A “~ “~ 
twos TO Civ Kadds, TovTov' de e€AdrTovos pev 
“a ” A A 
tots dewwov diaKxetpevors wAelovos d€ Tots xEipor), 
¢e 3 fr 3 > “ “ ‘ 3 f 
ot 8 «Obs otk pbs Cnrotor THv evdaipovtay 
? “ 
éfovaias brapyovons. émel Sé 7 mpoKEipwevov EoTt 
\ > i 4 3 “a v4 > b] A ? “a 
bry apioryy moArtetay idelv, adry &’ eat Kal’ jy 
v > wv a, / ” b>] vn 
dpior av moXrevoiro mods, aprora 8 av mroA- 
“a A 
revoito Ka Hv evdayrovety pdAcora EevdeyeTaL THY 
/ a ¢ \ 2 t A , > ‘ 
moAw, SHAov ote rHv eddatpoviav det TL EoTL M7 
, ‘ A \ , 3 “a 
AavOaverv. dapev dé (Kal diwpicpeba ev Tots 3 
> “a # ~ , ? i a > 2? 
nOikois, el TL THY Adywr exetvwv Odedos) Evepyerav 
10 elvar Kal yphow aperys TeAciar, Kal TavTyy" ovK 
cf brobécews GAN amrAds. réyw 8 €€ broblecews 
A ~ A “ A \ 
ravayKaia, TO 8 amA@s to Kadds: olov ta Tept 
¢ ‘ 
ras Sicatas mpage, al? Sikarae Tynwptat® Kat 
b “~ a A 
KoAdoets am aperas pév elow, avayKatar d€, Kat 
“a A 
TO KaAds avayKaiws eyovow (aiperwrepov per 
1 radrns Schneider. 


2 ravrns ? Stahr. 8 ai <yap> Reiz. 
* mpdtes dia Tas Tiuwplas Jackson. 5 [uév] Coraes. 


4 


oO 


* j.¢, they misconceive the nature of happiness and select 


the wrong thing to aim at. 
> Eth, Nic. 1098 a 16 and 1176 b 4. 
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the means successfully but the end that they posited 
was a bad one, and sometimes they err as to both— 
for instance, in medicine practitioners are sometimes 
both wrong in their judgement of what qualities a 
healthy body ought to possess and unsuccessful in 
hitting on effective means to produce the distinctive 
aim that they have set before them ; whereas in the 
arts and sciences both these things have to be secured, 
2 the end and the practical means to the end.) Now 
it is clear that all men aim at the good life and at 
happiness, but though some possess the power to attain 
these things, some do not, owing to some factor of 
fortune or of nature (because the good life needs 
also a certain equipment of means, and although 
it needs less of this for men of better natural disposi- 
tion it needs more for those of worse); while others, 
although they have the power, go wrong at the start 
in their search for happiness.? But the object before 
us is to discern the best constitution, and this is the 
one under which a state will be best governed, and a 
state will be best governed under the constitution 
under which it has the most opportunity for happi- 
ness ; it is therefore clear that we must know what 
3 happiness is. The view that we maintain (and this 
is the definition that we laid down in Ethics,® if 
those discourses are of any value) is that happiness 
is the complete activity and employment of virtue, 
and this not conditionally but absolutely. When I 
say ‘conditionally ’I refer to things necessary, by 
‘ absolutely ’ I mean ‘ nobly’: for instance, to take 
the case of just actions, just acts of vengeance and 
of punishment spring it is true from virtue, but are 
necessary, and have the quality of nobility only in a 
limited manner (since it would be preferable that 
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15 yap pnBevos detobae Tov TovoUT@y pyre TOV dvdpa 
pnte THv 7dAwv), at 6 emt tas Tiyds Kal Tas 
edmropias" amTAds etal KdANorat mpagers: TO pev 
yap €Tepov Kakod Twos avaipeais” coTw, at Tovatrat 
be Tmpagets TouvavTiov, KaTAGKEval yap ayabday 
eto Kal yernoers. Xpycarro 5° av 6 omrovdatos 

20 avn p Kal Tevia Kal voow Kal Tats dAAats ToXaLs 
tats Patras “KaAGs, dd TO pakdplov ev Tots 
évavtiots eoTiv (kai yap tTodto Swpiorar Kata 
Tous 70Kovs Adyous, OTL ToLlobTés éoTW 6 oTTOU- 
datos @ dia THY apernv ayala® éort Ta amAds 
ayaba, d7jAov 3° ort Kal Tas xpHoets avayKatov 

25 omovdatas Kal Kadas elvat tavras amAds): 81d 
Kat vopifovow avlpwio. tis eddayovias aitia 
Ta EKTOS Elva TOV ayaldv, worep et Tod KOapilew 
Aapmpov Kat KadAds aitidvto* trhv Avpav padrov 
Ths Téxvns. avayKatov tolvuy éx Tadv eipnudévwv 
Ta pev UTapyet Ta O€ TOpacKEevdoat TOV vopoberny. 

30 O10 kararuxeiv® edyopela THY Tijs Trohews: ovoTa- 

ow wv 7 TUX Kupta (Kupiav yap avrny drdpxew 

7Wepev)- TO 6€ omovdaiav elvar Thy médAW odbKére 

TUXNS epyov, aAN’ emoTHUNns Kal mpoatpécews. 

aAAd pay omovoaia mods eott TD tovs modiTas 

Tovs peTeéxovTas THs moAtTelas elvat omovdaious: 

nptv O€ wavTEs ot TOAtTaL peTéxovaL THS TOALTElas. 

ToUT apa oKenTéov, THs avnp yiverat orovdatos. 

Kal yap el mavTas HODGES: amovdatous elvar 7 


2 wpocdpias Jackson. 2 dvalpesis Schneider: atpecis codd. 
3 Reiz: ra ayadd codd. 4 Muret: airiwwro codd. 
> Coraes: xa7 evxhv codd. 


* A conjectural emendation gives ‘ distinctions.’ 
> This is a conjectural emendation; the mss. give ‘ the 
adoption.’ ¢ Eth. Nic. 1113 a 15 ff, 
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neither individual nor state should have any need of 
such things), whereas actions aiming at honours and 
resources? are the noblest actions absolutely ; for 
the former class of acts consist in the removal? of 
something evil, but actions of the latter kind are the 
opposite—they are the foundation and the generation 

4of things good. The virtuous man will use even 
poverty, disease, and the other forms of bad fortune 
in a noble manner, but felicity consists in their 
opposites (for it is a definition established by our 
ethical discourses ¢ that the virtuous man is the man 
of such a character that because of his virtue things 
absolutely good are good to him, and it is therefore 
clear that his employment of these goods must also 
be virtuous and noble absolutely) ; and hence men 
actually suppose that external goods are the cause of 
happiness, Just as if they were to assign the cause 
of a brilliantly fine performance on the harp to the 
instrument rather than to the skill of the player. 
It follows therefore from what has been said that 
some goods must be forthcoming to start with and 

5 others must be provided by the legislator. Hence virtue is 
we pray that the organization of the state may be {hé Product 
successful in securing those goods which are in the habit and 
control of fortune (for that fortune does control ™**™ 
external goods we take as axiomatic) ; but when we 
come to the state’s being virtuous, to secure this is 
not the function of fortune but of science and policy. 
But then the virtue of the state is of course caused 
by the citizens who share in its government being 
virtuous ; and in our state all the citizens share 
in the government. The poirit we have to consider 
therefore is, how does a man become virtuous? For 
even if it be possible for the citizens to be virtuous 
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1 mg. cod. inferior: oi7w cet. 
2 46m 1M. 


* Inc. vi. 
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collectively without being so individually, the latter 
is preferable, since for each individual to be virtuous 
entails as a consequence the collective virtue of all. 
But there are admittedly three things by which 
men are made good and virtuous, and these three 
things are nature, habit and reason. For to start 
with, one must be born with the nature of a human 
being and not of some other animal; and secondly, 
one must be born of a certain quality of body and of 
soul. But there are some qualities that it is of no 
use to be born with, for our habits make us alter them: 
some qualities in fact are made by nature liable to be 
modified by the habits in either direction, for the 
worse or for the better. Now the other animals live 
chiefly by nature, though some in small degrees are 
guided by habits too ; but man lives by reason also, 
for he alone of animals possesses reason ; so that in 
him these three things must be in harmony with one 
another ; for men often act contrary to their acquired 
habits and to their nature because of their reason, if 
they are convinced that some other course of action 
is preferable. 

Now we have already ¢ defined the proper natural 
character of those who are to be amenable to the 
hand of the legislator ; what now remains is the task 
of education, for men learn some things by practice, 
others by precept. 

XIII. But since every political community is com- 
posed of rulers and subjects, we must therefore con- 
sider whether the rulers and the subjects ought to 
change, or to remain the same through life ; for it is 
clear that their education also will have to be made 
to correspond with this distribution of functions. If 
then it were the case that the one class differed from 
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aorrep ev ‘Ivdois dyot LKvhag elvas Tous Baotréas 
Tooobrov Stapepovras TaV apXopevenv, pavepov 
oTe Ota mroAAas airtas avayKatov mavTas Opotws 
Kowwvety Tod KaTa pépos apyew Kat apyeoPa. 
TO TE ‘yap toov® tadrov Tois dpolots, Kal 
xadevov peéverv tHv troAuTetay THY GUveoTHKLiaV 
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Umdpxovar vewTepilew BovAdcpevor TAVTES ol KaTa 
THY xwpav, ToaoUTous TE elvat Tous ev TO mrohurev- 
pratt TO TARG0S War’ elvat KpEeitToUs TaVTWY TOU- 
TWwY év TL THY aduvaTwy eotiv. adda pH ore ye 
det TOUS dpxovTas Ovapé pew rév apXopevey GVvaL- 
diopytnrov: mis odv Tar €oTat Kal 7s peO- 
efovar det oxepactar TOV vopoberny. Elpnrat b€ 
T™poOTEpoV rept avToo. uy yap pvats dedwxe THY 
Svatpeouy® Towjcaca adT@ TO yevet TAVTO TO pev 
VEWTEPOV 70 de* _mpeaBurepov, @v Tots pev ap- 
xeoBar mpémet, Tols 6 apyeuv" ayavaxret de ovdels 
Kal’ yAAuKiay apydopevos, oBdE vopiler elvar Kpetr- 
twv, GdrAdws te Kat wéAAwy avriAapPave tTodrov 
1 Richards: éxovras codd. 
2 tcorv <dlkatov xai> Richards. 

3 Aretinus: alpeoww codd. 4 rére wev—rére 5¢ MP}. 

* The emendation suggested by Richards gives ‘For 
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the other as widely as we believe the gods and heroes 
to differ from mankind, having first a great superiority 
in regard to the body and then in regard to the soul, 
so that the pre-eminence of the rulers was indis- 
putable and manifest to the subjects, it is clear that 
it would be better for the same persons always to be 
2 rulers and subjects once for all; but as this is not 
easy to secure, and as we do not find anything corre- 
sponding to the great difference that Scylax states to 
exist between kings and subjects in India, it is clear 
that for many reasons it is necessary for all to share 
alike in ruling and being ruled in turn. For equality 
means for persons who are alike identity of status, 
and also it is difficult? for a constitution to endure 
that is framed in contravention of justice. For all the 
people throughout the country are ranged on the 
side of the subject class in wishing for a revolution, 
and it is a thing inconceivable that those in the 
government should be sufficiently numerous to over- 
3 power all of these together. But yet on the other 
hand that the rulers ought to be superior to the 
subjects cannot be disputed ; therefore the lawgiver 
must consider how this is to be secured, and how 
they are to participate in the government. And this 
has been already ® discussed. Nature has given the 
distinction by making the group that is itself the same 
in race partly younger and partly older, of which two 
sets it is appropriate to the one to be governed and 
for the other to govern ; and no one chafes or thinks 
himself better than his rulers when he is governed 
on the ground of age, especially as he is going to get 
back what he has thus contributed to the common 


equality and identity (of status) are just for persons who are 
alike, and it is difficult,’ etc. > c. viii. § 3, 13829 a 4 ff. 
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1332 b \ ” 54 4 ~ ‘¢ , . ba 
TOV Epavovy oTay TUXN THS tKvoupevyns HAtKLaS. 


€oTt prev dpa ws Tods avrovs apyew Kal dpyeobat 4 
1333a daréov, oT. O€ Ws ETEPOUS. WOTE KAL THY TAaLdEtaV 
€oTw ws THY avTHY avayKatoy, éoTt 0° ws Eerépay 
elvat. Tov TE yap pedovra Kahéis apxew ap - 
xFjvat pao dety mparov (e€oTt 8 apX" kabamep ev 
Tots Tpwrots elpyrat Adyous, prev Tob dpxovros 
xapw, 7H de Tob apyopevov* TovTwy dé THY peEV 
SeomroTikny elvai dapev, Thy bé€ Tov édAevbéepwr. 
.. . dsadepe 6° ema Tv éemitaTTopevwv ov Tots 5 
Epyots dAAa T@ Tivos evexa. 810 modAAd trav elvar 
SoKxovvTwy dtaxoviKay épywv Kal Tav véwy Tots 
edevdepots KaAov Ovaxovety’ T™pos yap. TO KaAdv Kat 
10 TO na Kadov ovx OUTW Ovapépovow ati mpaéeus Kal? 

avTas wes ev TO TéAeu Kal TO Tivos ever). emret 

d€ moAtrou" Kal apXovTos THY abryy aperiy elvat 
papev Kal Tob apioTou av6pos, Tov © avrTov 
dpyopevov te Sely yiyveobat mpdoTepov Kat apxovTa 
VoTepov, TOUT av ein TH vopoberyn mpayparevtéor, 
16 OTTws avdpes ayalot yiyywyrar Kal dia Tivwy 
emiTnoevpadTwv, Kal Ti TO TéAOS THS dpiorns Cwijs. 

Aunpnras de dvo HEpT Tis PuxTs: av TO pev exe 6 

Aoyov Ka ab70, To 8 ovK exer pe Kal” aro 
Adyp 5 UTraKOvVE Suvdpevov. dv dayuev Tas 
apeTas elvar Kal’ ds aviyp ayabos Aéyerat TUS. 
20 TovTwy 8 év morépw padAdov ro Tédos, Tots pev 


on 


1 Jacunam Conring. 
2 rrodirov <rov dpicrou>? (cf. 1331 a hey ed. (dplarov pro rob 
dpxovros Spengel). 8 éyov ? Richards. 





*¢ The sentence here breaks off into a long parenthesis, 


after which it is not resumed. 
’ Book III. vi. §§ 6-12, 1278 b 30 ff. 
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_ 4stock when he reaches the proper age. In a sense 
therefore we must say that the rulers and ruled are 
the same, and in a sense different. Hence their 
education also is bound to be in one way the same 
and in another different. For he who is to be a 
good ruler must have first been ruled, as the saying 
is* (and government, as has been said in the first 
discourses,° is of two sorts, one carried on for the sake 
of the ruler and the other for the sake of the subject ; 
of these the former is what we call the rule of a master, 
the latter is the government of free men... .° 

5 But some of the commands given differ not in nature 
of the services commanded but in their object. Hence 
a number of what are thought to be menial services 
can be honourably performed even by freemen in 
youth; since in regard to honour and dishonour 
actions do not differ so much in themselves as in their 
end and object). But since we say that the goodness 
of a citizen? and ruler are the same as that of the 
best man, and that the same person ought to become 
a subject first and a ruler afterwards, it will be im- 
portant for the legislator to study how and by what 
courses of training good men are to be produced, and 
what is the end of the best life. 

6 The soul is divided into two parts, of which one is The aim of 
in itself possessed of reason, while the other is Coen 
not rational in itself but capable of obeying reason, Psychology. 
To these parts in our view belong those virtues in 
accordance with which a man is pronounced to be 
good in some way. But in which of these two parts 
the end of man rather resides, those who define the 


¢ One sentence or more has been lost here. 
¢ Perhaps the Greek should be altered to give ‘of the 
best citizen.’ 
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1883 a 
ovTw duatpotow ws Tpets Popev odK adndAov mas 


Aekréor. atet yap TO xelpov Tod BeAriovds éorw 
eveker, Kal TOTO pavepov Gpoiws ev TE Tots Karo. 
TEXUNV Kat Tots Kata vow: BeArwov de 70 Adyov 
EXov. Sujpytat Te OUxh, Kad’ OvTrEp | etwOapev 
25 Tpomrov Latpety 6 pev yop TPAKT LCS eoTt Adyos 
6 de Jewpyticds: WOavTWS oby dvayen dunpjobat 
Kat ToUTO TO j4épos OfAov ort. Kal Tas mpagets 
5’ avddoyov épodpev Exew, Kal det tas Tod dice 
BeAtiovos aiperwrépas elvat tots duvapevois Tvy- 
xave 7 Tac@v 7H Tow dvotv- altel yap éExdoTrw 
30 TOU §=aiperwrarov ov TuxEly EoTW aKpoTaToU. 
Sunpnrar dé Kat was 6 Bios ets aoxodiav Kal els 8 
oxoAnv Kat TrOAc Lov Kal _eipnyny, Kal TOV TpaKTayv 
Ta prev eis Ta} dvayKaia Kal XpnoyLa TO be els 
Ta" Kad. mepl Ov dvayren THY avrny aipeow 
elvat Kat Tots THs puyns péepeos Kal Tats mpate- 
85 ow avTaY, TrOA€ Lov prev evpyvys xapu, aoxoAav 
de oxods, TO. 0 dvayKata Kat Xphoyse TOV 
KaA@y evexev. Tmpos TavTa pev Totvuy TO Tron 9 
TiuK@ BA€rov7t vowoleTnTéov, Kal KaTa TA pépn 
Ths Wuxis Kal kata Tas mpafets avta@v, pwaAdov de 
40 mpos Ta BeATiw Kai Ta TEAN. TOV adTov dE Tpd7FOV 
Kat qmept tovs Blovs Kal Tas TOY TpaypaTwv 
aipéceis** det pev yap aoxorgciv Svvac8a Kat 
1833b zroAcuetv, aAAov 8’ eipyvny ayew Kat oyodAalew: 


~~] 


1 [els ra] Bonitz. 
2 Coraes: diatpéoes codd. 


* j.e. the two lower ones, the three being the activities of 
the theoretic reason, of the practical reason, and of the 
passions that although irrational are amenable to reason. 
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parts of the soul in accordance with our view will 
have no doubt as to how they should decide. The 
worse always exists as a means to the better, and 
this is manifest alike in the products of art and in 
those of nature ; but the rational part of the soul is 
7 better than the irrational. And the rational part is 
subdivided into two, according to our usual scheme 
of division ; for reason is of two kinds, practical and 
theoretic, so that obviously the rational part of the 
soul must also be subdivided accordingly. A cor- 
responding classification we shall also pronounce to 
hold among its activities: the activities of the part 
of the soul that is by nature superior must be pre- 
ferable for those persons who are capable of attain- 
ing either all the soul’s activities or two % out of the 
three ; since that thing is always most desirable for 
each person which is the highest to which it is possible 
8 for him to attain. Also life as a whole is divided into The chier 
business and leisure, and war and peace, and our {rising fos 
actions are aimed some of them at things necessary leisure and 
and useful, others at things noble. In these matters eRe: 
the same principle of preference that applies to the 
parts of the soul must apply also to the activities 
of those parts: war must be for the sake of peace, 
business for the sake of leisure, things necessary and 
9 useful for the purpose of things noble. The statesman 
therefore must legislate with all these considerations 
in view, both in respect of the parts of the soul and of 
their activities, and aiming more particularly at the 
greater goods and the ends. And the same principle 
applies in regard to modes of life and choices of 
conduct : a man should be capable of engaging in 
business and war, but still more capable of living in 
peace and leisure ; and he should do what is neces- 
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Kal TavayKala Kal Ta xpnoua de’ mpdrrew, Ta 
de Kaka det paddov. wore mpos TovToUs Tos 
oKoTrOvs Kal tTraidas €Tt OvTas TaLEevTEoV Kal TAS 
adAXdas 7nAukias dcat déovrat matdelas. of S€ viv 
dpiota SoKobvres trodtrevecBar TOV “EAAjvwv, Kal 
TOV vopoleTdv of TavTas KaTacTHOAYTES TAs 
moAreias, ovTe mpos TO PéATLiov TéAos daivovTat 
ovvrafavTeg Ta TEpi Tas ToATEias OTE TpOS 
macas Tas aperas Tods vouous Kal THY TaLdelar, 
dAAa doptik@s dméxAwav mpos Tas xpnotpous 
elvat Soxovoas Kat mAcoverTikwrépas. maparrAn- 
ciws d€ ToUTOLs Kal TMV VoTEpov TiVvEes yparbavTwr 
amepyvavTo THhv avTny dofav: ematvobvTes yap THV 
Aakedatpoviwy moXureiavy ayavtat Tot voyobérov 
TOV OKOTOV OTL TAVTA pos TO KpaTety Kal 7pOS 
moAceuov evonobérnoev? a Kal KaTa TOV Adyov 
€otTly evédeyKTa Kal Tots epyos e€eArAeyKTaL viv. 
womep yap ot mAefaTo. THY dvOpustrny fnrovor TO 
ToMay Gcomrolew 6 OTL mroNn xopyyia ylyverat Tov 
eDTUXNUATO, ouTw Kat OiBpwy aydevos puiveTat 
TOV tov Aakoveoy vowoberny Kat Tay adAwv 
ExaoTos TOV ypadhdovrwy mept THs? odAuTEias 
avray ore Sta TO yeyupvdobar mpos Tovs Kivdv- 
VOUS moM ay Wpxov. Katto. OnAov as emo) vov 
ye ovKeTL dad pet tots AdKwot TO dpe, ovK 
eddaijioves, ots” o vopoberns ayabos. goTt® 5é 
Tobro yeXotov, et pévovTes eV Tots vopots adTod, 
Kal pnoevos eptrodilovtos mpos TO ypHabat Tots 
vouolts, amoBeBAjKact To Cav Kadds. ovdk opfds 
1 om. TMP!: det ? Stahr. 


2 sepi ras Schneider: epi codd. 
5 Congreve: ér codd. 
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sary and useful, but still more should he do what is 
noble. These then are the aims that ought to be 
kept in view in the education of the citizens both 
while still children and at the later ages that require 


10 education. But the Greek peoples reputed at the 


il 


present day to have the best constitutions, and the 
lawgivers that established them, manifestly did not 
frame their constitutional systems with reference to 
the best end, nor construct their laws and their 
scheme of education with a view to all the virtues, 
but they swerved aside in a vulgar manner towards 
those excellences that are supposed to be useful 
and more conducive to gain. And following the 
same lines as they, some later writers also have pro- 
nounced the same opinion: in praising the Spartan 
constitution they express admiration for the aim of 
its founder on the ground that he framed the whole 
of his legislation with a view to conquest and to war. 
These views are easy to refute on theoretical grounds 
and also have now been refuted by the facts of 
history. For just as most of mankind covet being 
master of many servants * because this produces a 
manifold supply of fortune’s goods, so Thibron® and 
all the other writers about the Spartan constitution 
show admiration for the lawgiver of the Spartans 
because owing to their having been trained to meet 


12 dangers they governed a wide empire. Yet it clearly 


follows that since as a matter of fact at the present 
day the Spartans no longer possess an empire, they 
are not happy, and their lawgiver was not a good one. 
And it is ridiculous that although they have kept to 
his laws, and although nothing hinders their observ- 
ing the laws, they have lost the noble life. Also 


* Or possibly, ‘ covet a wide empire.’ * Unknown. 
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1833 b Ne € A f 90 4 \ ~ 3 ~ a a 
vtoAauBavovow ovde mEept THS apyns hv det 


TyL@vra patvecGat Tov vouobérynv: Tod yap deamo- 
TUK@S apyew n TOV érevPepwv apyn KadXiwy Kat 
LAA ? 3 ~ ” > 3 \ “A “A A 
paddrrov per’ aperhs. é7t 8° od Sta Tobro Set TH 13 
, ? 4 4 \ \ 4 3 
80 7oAw eddatmova vopilew Kat Tov vouobérny ér- 
auweiv, OTe Kpatety' HoKnoev emi To TaY méAas 
apxew: Tatra yap peyadnv éxer BAdBnv, SiHAov 
yap oTt Kal TOV ToAITa@v TH Suvayéevw tobro Tet- 
paréov dwiKew, ows SUvnTat THs oikelas 7rdAEws 
apxyew: omep eyxadotow of Adxwves Tavoavia 
85 T@ Baotrel, Kaimep €xovTt THAKaUTHY TYLnV. OUTE 
67 TodTiKOs THY ToLovTwY Adywv Kal vo"wY 
b] . 5d 3 4 3 3 , ? b] ‘ 
ovfets ovte whédAwos ovte adnOys €otw: tadbra 
yap aptoTa Kal Lola Kal Kow}, Tov TE vopobérny 
euTovety Set Tatra Tals puyais THv avOpwrwyv. 14 
THY Te TOV TOAGULKaY aoKNnoW od ToUTOV ydpw 
“A “~ f 
40 Oef preAeTav, tva KatadovAdawrrat Tovs dvakious, 
> .¢ “~ A 3 \ \ 4 e , 
add’ iva mpOtov pev avtot un dovrevowor €érépats, 
13840 EvreiTa OTWS CyTwor THY Hyeuoviay THS Wdedrcias 
eveKa THY apyounevwyv, adda pn TdavTWY deoTIO- 
, , 1 43 , ~A er / 
Teas’ TpiTov de TO® deaomrolew THY akiwv SovAcvew. 
Ld A al \ 4 “~ 4 ¢ 
ort 0€ det TOV vopobeTnv wGAXov orovddlew Omws 15 
Kal THY TEpL TA TOAELLKA Kal THY dAAnV vouobectav 
5700 axoAdlew evexey ta€n Kal THs elpHvns, 
“A a ¢ A 
papTupel Ta yuyvoueva Tots Adyous: ai yap mAcioTat 
T@V ToLovTwY ToAEwY TroAELOtGaL pEev owlovTaL, 
A 
KaTaKTnodpevar d€ THY apynyv amddAdvyTat: THY 


1 [xparetv] Reiz. 2 rév <re> Thurot: 7dv codd. 
3 rd Victorius: rod Coraes, 
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writers have a wrong conception of the power for 
which the lawgiver should display esteem; to 
govern freemen is nobler and more conjoined with 


virtue than to rule despotically. And again it is’ 


not a proper ground for deeming a state happy and 
for praising its lawgiver, that it has practised con- 
quest with a view to ruling® over its neighbours. 
This principle is most disastrous ; it follows from it 
that an individual citizen who has the capacity ought 
to endeavour to attain the power to hold sway over 
his own city; but this is just what the Spartans 
charge as a reproach against their king Pausanias, 
although he attained such high honour. No prin- 
ciple therefore and no law of this nature is either 
statesmanlike or profitable, nor is it true ; the same 
ideals are the best both for individuals and for com- 
munities, and the lawgiver should endeavour to 
implant them in the souls of mankind. The proper 
object of practising military training is not in order 
that men may enslave those who do not deserve 
slavery, but in order that first they may themselves 
avoid becoming enslaved to others ; then so that they 
may seek suzerainty for the benefit of the subject 
people, but not for the sake of world-wide despotism ; 
and thirdly to hold despotic power over those who 
deserve to be slaves. Experience supports the testi- 
mony of theory, that it is the duty of the lawgiver 
rather to study how he may frame his legislation both 
with regard to warfare and in other departments for 
the object of leisure and of peace. Most military 
states remain safe while at war but perish when they 
have won their empire ; in peace-time they lose 


¢ A probable emendation gives ‘that he has trained it 
with a view to ruling.’ 
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ee yap Badny | apaow, @oTrep 3 aidnpos, eipyyny 


Gyovres. atTLos 0 vopoblérns od mrawWevoas 

10 OvvacGat oxohacew. 

"Ezet 5€ TO avto TéAos Elvat paivera Kad Kow}} 16 
Kat lola Tots avlpurmots, Kal TOV avTov Spov 
dvaykatov elvat T@ TE apiore dv8pt Kal TH 
dpiorn mrodAureta., davepov Ort det Tas els THV 
1s oxoAnY dperas v omdpxew" TéAos yap, WoTrEp ElpnTat 
TrohAaes, etpyvn pev mroA€uou, _axodn om aoxodias. 

XpryouLor de TOV apeT av Elo m7pos THY oxodny 17 
Kal Siaywyny @v TE ev Th axoAR TO epyov Kat 
dv év tH aoxodia: Set yap wodAa TOV avayKaiwv 
bmdpyew omws €€f axodalew. O10 owdpova® thr 

20 TOAW eval TpOOTKEL Kal avopeiay Kal KapTEpLKTy: 
KaTa yap THY Tapouiay, od ayoAn SovAots, ot 
dé pn Suvdpevoer Kiwwdvveve avdpeitws SotAce TOV 
emiovTwy eloiv. avdptas pev ovv Kat Kaprepias 18 
del mpos THY acxodiar, prrocoptas d€ 7p0sS THY 
oyoAny, oudppoovrns dé Kal Ouxaoovrns ev GL- 

25 POTEPOLS TOS Xpovots, kal p-adov Elpyvnv ayovat 
Kal oxoAdlovow: O pev yap mOAeuos dvayraler 
duKaious etvau Kab owppoveiy, u) b€ Tihs EVTUXLAS 
amoAavats Kat TO oxoracewv pet elpyvns vBpioras 
motet waAdov. modAdAjjs oby det duKacoovvns kal 19 
ToAAijs owppoovrns® TOvs aptoTa OoKobVTas mpdT- 

30 TEW Kal mavToy TOV parapilopevwy amoAavovras, 
olov et Tues Elo, WwoTTEp ob Trouyrat pac, év 
pakapw vgous padwora yap ovTOL Oenoovrat 
pirooodias Kat owppoovvyns Kat diKaroavvyns, daw 


1 varepéxery Susemihl. 
2 [cwdpova| Susemihl. 
3 gwoppoctyys <peréxev> Coraes, <ruyxdvev> Richards. 
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their keen temper, like iron. The lawgiver is to 
blame, because he did not educate them to be able to 
_ employ leisure. 


16. And since it appears that men have the same end Psycho- 


‘both collectiv ely and individually, and since the; 
same distinctive aim must necessarily belong both 
to the best man and to the best government, it is 
clear that the virtues relating to leisure are es- 
sential®; since, as has been said repeatedly, peace 

17. is the end of war, leisure of business. But the virtues 
useful for leisure and for its employment are not only 
those that operate during leisure but also those that 
operate in business ; for many of the necessaries 
must needs be forthcoming to give us opportunity 
for leisure. Therefore it is proper for the state to be 
temperate, brave and enduring ; since, as the proverb 
goes, there is no leisure for slaves, but people unable 
to face danger bravely are the slaves of their assail- 

I8 ants. Therefore .courage and fortitude are needed 
for business, love of wisdom for leisure, temperance 
and justice for both seasons, and more especially 
when men are at peace and have leisure ; for war 
compels men to be just and temperate, whereas the 
enjoyment of prosperity and peaceful leisure tend 

19 to make them insolent. Therefore much justice and 
much temperance are needed by those who are 
deemed very prosperous and who enjoy all the things 
counted as blessings, like the persons, if such there 
be, as the poets say,° that dwell in the Islands of the 
Blest ; these will most need wisdom, temperance and 


¢ 7.¢. an iron blade when not used loses keenness and has 
to be re-tempered. 

> i.e. to the state as well as to the individual. 

* Hesiod, Works and Days 170 ff 
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1834 a . 
uadrov oyxoddlovow ev adfovia trav Tovovtwv 


ayabav. Sidre pev odv thy pédAXovaay eddatpory- 
8 ge Kal omovdaiay éocabat ToAW ToUTwY Set TAP 
dpeta@v petéxew, dhavepov: alaxypot yap ovros py 
vvacbat XphoGae tots ayabots, ére waAdov py 
dvvacGat € év T@ oxoddlew ypyabat, add’ acyodoiv- 
TOs pev Kat TroAepobyras aiveoBa: dayalous, 
etonvyy &° dyovras Kal oxohdLovras dv8pamrodes - 
40 deus. S10 de? iu) kabamep n Aakedatpovicny mrohis 20 
THY apeTHV aoKely. Eexketvot pev yap ov Taury 
1334 b Svapépovar Trav GMAwv, TO [1 vopiCew TavTa 
tots aAAous péytora THY dyabév, ddd T@ yweoOat” 
Taira padiov Oud TWOS GpeTHS* €TeEl Sé petloy Te 
ayaba Taira Kal THY amdAavow THY TovTwWY 7 
THY TOV dpetaiv oe 
Ss Ger OL ore bu aubrny, pavepov € Ex TOUTWY' TAS 21 
d€ Kal dua Tivwy €oTat, TobTo 57) Gewpyreov. 
TUyXavopLev on Sunpnuevor TpoTepov OTL pvoews 
Kal eGous Kal Adyou det: TovTwy dé Trotous pev 
Twas elvar xp THY gvow, Sewpiorat TpoTeEpov, 
Aourroy d€ Gewpyjoa TOTEPOV Traidevreot T@ doy 
10 mpoTepov 7 Tots eVeow. Tadra yap Set mpos 
aAAnAa ouppurvety ouppwviay THY dpiorny év- 
d€Xe Tat yap SunpaprnKevat Kal TOV Adyov Ths Bed- 
TloTNS vTrobecews Kal dua TV ear o opoiws nxGae. 
dhavepov 81 TobTd ye mp@tov pév, kabdzep ev Tots 22 
dArous, ws 7 yéveois am’ apyfs éorl® Kat To TéAos 
1 <¢rot> uh Richards. 2 Schneider : yevéo@a: codd. 


3 lacunam Camerarius. 4 4 <re> Richards. 
5 égricy> ante &dov tr. ? Richards. 





* The end of this sentence and the beginning of the next 
appear to have been lost. 
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justice, the more they are at leisure and have an 
abundance of such blessings. It is clear therefore 
why a state that is to be happy and righteous must 
share in these virtues ; for if it is disgraceful to be 
unable to use our good things, it is still more dis- 
graceful to be unable to use them in time of leisure, 
and although showing ourselves good men when 
engaged in business and war, in times of peace and 
20 leisure to seem no better than slaves. Therefore 
we must not cultivate virtue after the manner of 
the state of Sparta. The superiority of the Spartans | 
over other races does not lie in their holding a 
different opinion from others as to what things are 
the greatest goods, but rather in their believing 
that these are obtained by means of one particular 
virtue ; yet because they both deem these things | 
and their enjoyment to be greater goods than the | 
enjoyment of the virtues .. .4 
. and that it is to be practised for its own sake Educational 
21 is manifest from these considerations ; but it must system. 
now be considered how and by what means this will 
come about. Now we have indeed previously de- Ascent 
cided that it requires nature and habit and reason, gee ot 
and among these, what particular quality of nature from bodily 
training to 
men ought to possess has been defined previously ; mental. 
but it remains to consider whether men ought to be 
educated first by means of the reason or by the habits. 
For between reason and habit the most perfect 
harmony ought to exist, as it is possible both for 
the reason to have missed the highest principle and 
for men to have been as wrongly trained through the 
22 habits. This therefore at all events is clear in the 
first place, in the case of men as of other creatures, 
that their engendering to start with and the end 
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davepov 6€ Kat TobTO" Jupos yap Kal Bovdnats, € ETL 
dé emBupia,” Kat yevojevots evOds trapyer Tots 
maotois, 6 de Aoyiopos Kal 6 vods mpotodaw 
2epyiveoOar wépuxev. 810 mp@Tov pev Tot owpa- 
Tos Thy éempédrAccav avayKatov elvac mpotépay 7 
Thy THs woxis, ewerta THY THs opefews, Eveka 
pevtot TOD vod thy THs opé€ews, THv Sé Tod 
GW[LATOS THS puxijs. 
XIV. Kizrep obv am apxs TOV vopobernv opay 1 
80 def Omrws BéArvora. Ta cwpUaTa yevnrar Tay 
Tpepopevwv, mpa@tTov prev émuseAnTéov mept THY 
ovlevey, OTE Kal mrotous Twas ovTas ypy TroLeEl- 
oBat mpds adAnAous THY yapunny opdiay. Sef 3° 
dmoBerovra vopoberety Tavrny THY Kowoviay 
mpos avTovs Te Kal Tov Tod Chy Xpovor, iva 
35 ovyKataBaivwor Tats TAurctaus emt TOV avrov 
Kaipov Kal pn diadwrd@ow at Ouvdjets Too pev 
eve Suvapevou yevvav tis Se py Svvapervyns, 7 
1 dpxiis <apxi> Thurot. 
2 yap kai émiOuputa [ére dé BovAnats] ? ed 
* i.e. every process and partial end are means to an ultimate 
end. A conjecture gives‘ the end to which a beginning leads 
is itself the beginning of another end.’ The active reason is 
the completion and purpose of human birth and growth. 
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from any beginning is relative to another end,? and 
that reason and intelligence are for us the end of 
our natural development, so that it is with a view 
to these ends that our engendering and the 


23 training of our habits must be regulated. And 


] 


secondly, as soul and body are two, so we observe 
that the soul also has two parts, the irrational part 
and the part possessing reason, and that the states 
which they experience are two in number, the one 
being desire and the other intelligence ; and as the 
body is prior in its development to the soul, so the 
irrational part of the soul is prior to the rational. 
,And this also is obvious, because passion and will, 
and also appetite, exist in children even as soon as 
they are born, but it is the nature of reasoning and 
intelligence to arise in them as they grow older. 
| Therefore in the first place it is necessary for the 
|training of the body to precede that of the mind, 
‘and secondly for the training of the appetite to 
| precede that of the intelligence ; but the training of 
\the appetite must be for the sake of the intellect, 
and that of the body for the sake of the soul. 

XIV. Inasmuch therefore as it is the duty of the 
lawgiver to consider from the start how the children 
reared are to obtain the best bodily frames, he must 
first pay attention to the union of the sexes, and 


State 
regulation 
of marriage, 
to produce 
fit pupils. 


settle when and in what condition a couple should | 


practise matrimonial intercourse. In legislating for this 
partnership he must pay regard partly to the persons 
themselves and to their span of life, so that they may 
arrive together at the same period in their ages, 
and their powers may not be at discord through the 
man being still capable of parentage and the wife 


* These three emotions are subdivisions of ‘ desire’ above. 
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1 ws map’ Elis. 2 emiywprager M. 





@ Some editors write OnhtroKa and interpret ‘ more likely to 
be born females.’ (@n\vuré«a, ‘likely to bear females,’ is applied 
to the young parents themselves in Hist. An. iv. 766 b 29.) 
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incapable, or the wife capable and the man not (for 
this causes differences and actual discord between 
them), and also he must consider as well the suc- 
cession of the children, for the children must neither 
be too far removed in their ages from the fathers 
(since elderly fathers get no good from their children’s 
return of their favours, nor do the children from the 
help they get from the fathers), nor must they be too 
near them (for this involves much unpleasantness, 
since in such families there is less respect felt between 
them, as between companions of the same age, and 
also the nearness of age leads to friction in household 
affairs) ; and in addition, to return to the point from 
which we began this digression, measures must be 
taken to ensure that the children produced may have 
bodily frames suited to the wish of the lawgiver. 


3 These results then are almost all attained by one 


mode of regulation. For since the period of parent- 
age terminates, speaking generally, with men at the 
age of seventy at the outside, and with women at 
fifty, the commencement of their union should cor- 


4 respond in respect of age with these times. But 


the mating of the young is bad for child-bearing ; 
for in all animal species the offspring of the young are 
more imperfect and likely to produce female children,* 
and small in figure, so that the same thing must 
necessarily occur in the human race also. And a 
proof of this is that in all the states where it is the 
local custom to mate young men and young women, 
the people are deformed and small of body. And 
again young women labour more, and more of them 
die in childbirth ; indeed according to some accounts 
such was the reason why the oracle ? was given to the 


> Mi réuve véay &\oxa (‘ cut not a new furrow ’) schol. 
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1 gwparos T. 

2 wixpov mpotepor Immisch (paulo ante Ramus): puxpdy 


codd., puxpoy <mrapad\drrovras> Richards (plus minusve 
Vittori). 8 » add. Richards. 
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people of Troezen, because many were dying owing 
to its being their custom for the women to marry 
young, and it did not refer to the harvest. And 
again it also contributes to chastity for the bestowal of 
women in marriage to be made when they are older, 
for it is thought that they are more licentious when 
they have had intercourse in youth. Also the males 
are thought to be arrested in bodily growth if they 
have intercourse while the seed is still growing ; 
for this also has a fixed period after passing which it 


6 is no longer plentiful. Therefore it is fitting for the 


“1 


women to be married at about the age of eighteen 
and the men at thirty-seven or a little before 7— 
for that will give long enough for the union to take 
place with their bodily vigour at its prime, and for 
it to arrive with a convenient coincidence of dates 
at the time when procreation ceases. Moreover the 
succession of the children to the estates, if their 
birth duly occurs soon after the parents marry, will 
take place when they are beginning their prime, and 
when the parents’ period of vigour has now come 
to a close, towards the age of seventy. The proper 
age therefore for union has been discussed; as to 
the proper times in respect of the season we may 
accept what is customary with most people, who have 
rightly decided even as it is to practise marital co- 
habitation in winter. And people should also study 
for themselves, when their time comes, the teachings 
of physicians and natural philosophers on the subject 
of the procreation of children; the suitable bodily 
seasons are adequately discussed by the physicians, 
and the question of weather by the natural philo- 
sophers, who say that north winds are more favour- 


¢ The word * before’ is a conjectural insertion. 
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8 able than south. The particular kind of bodily con- 
stitution in the parents that will be most beneficial 
for the offspring must be dwelt on more in detail 
in our discussion of the management of children 4; 
it is sufficient to speak of it in outline now. The 
athlete's habit of body is not serviceable for bodily 
fitness as required by a citizen, nor for health and 
parentage, nor yet is a habit that is too valetudin- 
arian and unfit for labour, but the condition that lies 
between them. The bodily habit therefore should 
have been trained by exercise, but not by exercises 
that are violent, and not for one form of labour 
only, as is the athlete’s habit of body, but for the 
pursuits of free men. And these arrangements 

9 must be provided alike for men and women. And 
pregnant women also must take care of their bodies, 
not avoiding exercise nor adopting a low diet ; 
this it is easy for the lawgiver to secure by ordering 
them to make a Journey daily for the due worship of 
the deities whose office is the control of childbirth. 
As regards the mind, however, on the contrary it 
suits them to pass the time more indolently than as 
regards their bodies ; for children before birth are 
evidently affected by the mother just as growing 

10 plants are by the earth. As to exposing or rearing Exposure of 
the children born, let there be a law that no de- oe ona 
formed child shall be reared; but on the ground 
of number of children, if the regular customs hinder 
any of those born being exposed, there must 
be a limit fixed to the procreation of offspring, 
and if any people have a child as a result of inter- 
course in contravention of these regulations, abortion 
must be practised on it before it has developed sen- 


* This was never written, or has been lost. 
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1 grav <avno> 7 ? Richards. 

2 otec Oat Set Spengel: ofecGai codd. 
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sation and life; for the line between lawful and un- 
lawful abortion will be marked by the fact of having 
sensation and being alive. And since the beginning 
of the fit age for a man and for a woman, at which 
they are to begin their union, has been defined, let 
it also be decided for how long a time it is suitable 
for them to serve the state in the matter of producing 
children. For the offspring of too elderly parents, 
as those of too young ones, are born imperfect both 
in body and mind, and the children of those that have 
arrived at old age are weaklings. Therefore the 
period must be limited to correspond with the mental 
prime ; and this in the case of most men is the age 
stated by some of the poets, who measure men’s 
age by periods of seven years,7—it is about the 
age of fifty. Therefore persons exceeding this age 
by four or five years must be discharged from the 
duty of producing children for the community, and 
for the rest of their lives if they have intercourse it 
must be manifestly for the sake of health or for 
some other similar reason. As to intercourse with 
another woman or man, in general it must be dis- 
honourable to be known to take any part in it in any 
circumstances whatsoever as long as one is a husband 
and bears that name, but any who may be discovered 
doing anything of the sort during the period of parent- 
age must be punished with a loss of privilege suited 
to the offence. 

XV. When the children have been born, the par- 
ticular mode of rearing adopted must be deemed an 
important determining influence in regard to their 
power of body. It appears from examining the other 
animals, and is also shown by the foreign races that 
make it their aim to lead to the military habit of 
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body, that a diet giving an abundance of milk is 
most suited to the bodies of ehildren, and one that 
allows rather little wine because of the diseases that 
2it eauses. Moreover it is advantageous to subjeet 
them to as many movements as are practicable with , 
children of that age. To prevent the limbs from 
being distorted owing to softness, some races even 
now employ certain mechanical appliances that keep 
the bodies of infants from being twisted. And it is 
also advantageous to aecustom them at onee from 
early childhood to cold, for this is most useful both 
for health and with a view to military service. Hence 
among many non-Greek raees it is customary in the 
case of some peoples to wash the children at birth 
by dipping them in a cold river, and with others, for 
instanee the Celts, to give them seanty covering. 
3 For it is better to inure them at the very start to 
everything possible, but to inure them gradually ; 
and the bodily habit of children is naturally well- 
fitted by warmth to be trained to bear eold. In the 
earliest period of life then it is expedient to employ 
4 this or a similar method of nursing ; and the next Discipline of 
period to this, up to the age of five, which it is not °Mldhood. 
well to direct as yet to any study nor to compulsory 
labours, in order that they may not hinder the growth, 
should nevertheless be allowed enough movement to 
avoid bodily inactivity ; and this exercise should be 
obtained by means of various pursuits, particularly 
play. But even the games must not be unfit for 
5 freemen, nor laborious, nor undisciplined. Also the 
question of the kind of tales and stories that should 
be told to children of this age must be attended to 
by the officials called Children’s Tutors. For all sueh 
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Kadefus Tot THY LaxUY Tots movovaw, 6 ovpBaiver 
Kat Tots mratdious OvaTewopevors. eTLTKETTEOV dé 
40 TOtS Tra.LdovojLoLs THY TOUTWY Siaywyny THY T 
any Kal Orres OTL HKLOTO pera Sovdwy éorat. 
1336 b TAUT AV yap THY HAuKiav, Kal HEXpL TOY ENTE erav, 
avayKatov otKoL THY Tpopyny exe: eUAoyov obv 7 
amoAavew*? amo TOV GKOvapaT WV Kal Te opap.a- 
TOV avehevbepiay KaL TnAKovTous ovras. odes 
jeev oov aisxpooyiav ex THs ToAEews, @amep® 
dAdo Tt, det Tov vopobérny e€opilew (ex Tod yap 
evyep@s Ad€yew otiody TOY aloxyp@v yiverat Kat TO 
movety atveyyus), padtora pev odv* ex TaY véewr, 
Omws pnte Adywou uynTE akovwoat pndev Towovrov: 
ey d€ TUS: patvnrat Tt éyov 7 mpaTTov TOV 
ATNYOPEVpLEVOV, TOV eAcdbepov prev? penrren de Kara 
10 KAtoews HS teopevov ev Tots gucaitiots dryiaus® 
KkoAdalew Kat mAnyats, tov d€ mpeoBuTEpov Tijs 
nAtKkias TAUTNS atysiats aveAevbdpois avdparo- 
Swdlas yap. e7rel dé TO Aéyew TL TOV TowovTw 8 
efopiloper, pavepov OTL Kat TO Dewpeiv 7 7 ypapas 
7 Adyous doxnpovas. emuedAes prev odv EGTW TOS 


1 xai rots MP?!: xara rods T. 2 giredatvew Codd. cet. 
3 eixep Lambinus. 4 uévrot ? Richards. 
5 vév hic Richards, ante éXevGepov codd. 

§ [drijwiacs] Buecheler, éveideo. Richards. 
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POBITICS, VIl. xv. 5-8 


amusements should prepare the way for their later 
pursuits ; hence most children’s games should be 
6 imitations of the serious occupations of later life. The 
legislators in the Laws forbid allowing children to 
have paroxysms of crying, but this prohibition is a 
mistake ; violent crying contributes to growth, for it 
serves in a way as exercise for the body, since hold- 
ing the breath is the strength-giving factor in hard 
labour, and this takes place also with children when 
they stretch themselves in crying. The Tutors must 
supervise the children’s pastimes, and in particular | 
must see that they associate as little as possible with 
slaves. For children of this age, and up to seven Protection 
years old, must necessarily be reared at home ; so jnnrcs 
it is reasonable to suppose that even at this age they, sions. 
may acquire a taint of illiberality from what they 
hear and see. The lawgiver ought therefore to banish 
indecent talk, as much as anything else, out of the 
state altogether (for light talk about anything dis- | 
graceful soon passes into action)—so most of all from 
among the young, so that they may not say nor hear 
anything of the sort ; and anybody found saying or 
doing any of the things prohibited, if he is of free 
station but not yet promoted to reclining at the 
public meals, must be punished with marks of dis- 
honour and with beating, and an older offender must 
be punished with marks of dishonour degrading to a 
g free man, because of his slavish behaviour. And since 
we banish any talk of this kind, clearly we must also 
banish the seeing of either pictures or representations 
that are indecent. The officials must therefore be 


«J 


¢ Laws vii. 792 a. Plato merely says that a child’s crying 
shows it to be annoyed, and that it ought to have as little 
pain as possible or else it will grow up morose. 
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TovoUTwY mpagewy pinow, ef un) Tapa TLat Deots 
TotovTots ois Kal Tov TwHacpov dmodidwow 6 
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avT@v Kal Téxvwv Kal yuvaikdv tyraddety rods 
20 Geovs. tods S€ vewrdpovs ot7 iduBwv odre 9 
Kkwpmdias Oearas éaréov,s mpw thy AAtKiav 
AdBwow ev # Kal KatakAicews trap Kowwvetr 
70) Kal wéOns Kal THs dd TaY ToLwvTwWY yuyvo- 
pevyns BAadBns amabets 1 maidela momjoer mdvras. 
vov pev obv é€v mapadpouy todtov memoujpeba 
2 tov Adyov: vaTepov 8 emiaTncavras Set Siopicar 
paArov, etre un Set mp@rov etre Set Suatopyjoavras, 
Kal m@s det: Kata dé Tov TrapdvtTa Kaipov euvijabn- 
bev ws avayKatov. tiaws yap ot Kaxa@s éAeye® ro 10 
Totodtov Oeddwpos 6 THs Tpaywdias BroKpuTys: 
ovdevt yap mumoTe Tapikev éavtod mpoeodyew 
80 ovde THY EvTEADY DTOKpITaY, ws olkEecoupevwr TAV 
Geat@v tats mpuitais adxoats: cupBaiver S¢ radro 
ToUTO Kal mpos Tas TMV dvOpamwv paAias Kat 
mpos Tas THY Tpaypdtwv mavTa yap orépyopev 
Ta mp@ta pdadrrov. Si Set rots véots mdvra 
3% moety eva Ta daddAa, padtota 8 atdrav daa éye 
7 poxOnpiav } Svopeverav. 
1 


rovrous Reiz: rov’vros codd. 2 [érc] Welldon. 
3 


éaréov Immisch (elvac €aréov Jackson): @eréov, Vernréov, 
vouobernréov codd. 
4 écov Richards. 5 ve ? Newman. 





« The ms. text gives ‘ and in addition to these’; and the 
word * still’ may be an interpolation. 
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careful that there may be no sculpture or painting 
that represents indecent actions, except in the 
temples of a certain class of gods to whom the law 
allows even scurrility ; but in regard to these? the 
law permits men still of suitable age to worship 
the gods both on their own behalf and on behalf 
9of the children and women. But the younger 
ones must not be allowed in the audience at 
lampoons? and at comedy, before they reach the | 
age at which they will now have the right to recline 
at table in company and to drink deeply, and at which 
their education will render all of them immune to 
the harmful effects of such things. Lor the present 
therefore we have merely mentioned these matters 
in passing, but latcr we must stop to settle them 
more definitely, first discussing fully whether legisla- 
tion prohibiting the attendance of the young is 
desirable or not, and how such prohibition should be 
put in force ; but on the present occasion we have 
touched on the question only in the manner necessary. 
10 For perhaps the tragic actor Theodorus ¢ used to put 
the matter not badly: he had never once allowed 
anybody to produce his part ¢ before him, not even 
one of the poor actors, as he said that audiences are 
attracted by what they hear first ; and this happens 
alike in regard to our dealings with people and to 
our dealings with things—all that comes first we like 
better. On this account we ought to make all base 
things unfamiliar to the young, and especially those 
that involve either depravity or malignity. 
’ Iambic verses, often abusive and indecent, recited at 
festivals of Dionysus. 


* A great Athenian performer of Sophocles ; he took the 
part of Antigone. 
4 Loosely put for ‘ to appear on the stage.’ 
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pvoews ezakoAovbetv: aca yap Téyvn Kal TaldEla 
TO mpoorcimov Bowvherau TAS. pvoews avamAnpobv. 
7 p@Tov pev ovv oKeTTEov el mowntéov Taéw Twa 
TEpl TOUS matdas, ETTELTA. TOTEPOV ouppeper KoWw?h 
5 movetoau THY empeAccay abrav H Kar tdvov 
TpoTov, O yiverau Kal vov év Tats mheioraus TOV 
qoAewv, Tpitov dé trolayv Twa det TavTHY. 


l perd—pera: xara—xard Richards. 
2 Muretus: «adds codd. 
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POLITICS, VII. xv. 10-11 


But when the five years from two to seven have, 
passed, the children must now become spectators at! 
the lessons ¢ which they will themselves have to learn. 
And there are two ages corresponding to which educa- 
tion should be divided—there must be a break after 
the period from seven to puberty, and again after 
that from puberty to twenty-one. For those who 
divide the ages by periods of seven years are generally 
speaking not wrong,” and it is proper to follow the 
division of nature, for all art and education aim at 
filling up nature’s deficiencies. First therefore we 
must consider whether some regulation in regard to 
the boys ought to be instituted, next whether it is 
advantageous for their supervision to be conducted 
on a public footing or in a private manner as is done 
at present in most states, and thirdly of what particular 
nature this supervision ought to be. 


* i.é. in gymnastics and musie. 
* The mss. give ‘ not right.’ 
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airvov woAuretas. ert d€ Tpos Tacas Suvdpets Kal 2 
29 TEexVaS EoTW a Set TpoTTadeveobat Kat TpoEebilecbat 
mpos Tas EKdoTwv epyacias, ware SHAov ott Kal 
mpos Tas THS aperhs mpdates. émel 5’ Ev 70 Tédos 
Th mode aon, pavepov O7t Kal THY TaidEelay play 
Kal THY avTHY avayKatov elvat TavTwY Kal Ta’TNS 
Thy eméeAcav elvat Kownv Kal p17 Kat’ idtav, Ov 
25 Tpomov viv exaoTos émipedcirar THY atrTob TéKvwY 
idia re Kat pabynow idiav Hv dv d0€y SidaoKxwv. det 
d€ THY KoWa@Y KoWWnV TroLetoFaL Kal THY doKnoL: 
dpa d€ ovde xpr) vopilery adrov atrtob tid elvas 
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1 Susemihl (disciplinam accommodari Aretinus): modcrev- 
ecAa codd. 2 Bérrvov M, SéArtorov vulg, 
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1 I. Now nobody would dispute that the education Bcok VIII. 

of the young requires the special attention of the A ide 
e * ° ONSTITU- 

lawgiver. Indeed the neglect of this in states is rox 
injurious to their constitutions ; for education ought (ominued) 
to be adapted to the particular form of constitution, (sation 
since the particular character belonging to each con- systematic, 
stitution both guards the constitution generally and J eilioly 
originally establishes it—for instance the democratic organized. 
spirit promotes democracy and the oligarchic spirit © 
oligarchy ; and a better spirit always produces a better 

2 constitution. Moreover in regard to all the faculties 

/ and crafts certain forms of preliminary education and 

, training in their various operations are necessary, so 

\ that manifestly this is also requisite in regard to the 

\actions of virtue. And inasmuch as the end for the 
whole state is one, it is manifest that education also 
must necessarily be one and the same for all and that 
the superintendence of this must be public, and not 
on private lines, in the way in which at present each 
man superintends the education of his own children, 
teaching them privately, and whatever special branch 
of knowledge he thinks fit. But matters of public 
interest ought to be under public supervision ; at the 
same time also we ought not to think that any of the 
citizens belongs to himself, but that all belong to the 


* Book V. in some editions. 
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~ é 
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1 Sylburg: «ai codd. 
2 ¢6.d>aoxew Busse. 3 xal é6re Richards: 8r: codd. 
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state, for each is a part of the state, and it is natural 
for the superintendence of the several parts to have 

3 regard to the superintendence of the whole. And one 
might praise the Spartans in respect of this, for they 
pay the greatest attention to the training of their 
children, and conduct it on a public system. 

It is clear then that there should be legislation Present lack 
about education and that it should be conducted on a % *75*™- 
public system. But consideration must be given to 
the question, what constitutes education and what 
is the proper way to be educated. At present there 
are differences of opinion as to the proper tasks to be 
set ; for all peoples do not agree as to the things that 
the young ought to learn, either with a view to virtue 
or with a view to the best life, nor is it clear whether 
their studies should be regulated more with regard 

4 to intellect or with regard to character. And con- 
fusing questions arise out of the education that 
actually prevails, and it is not at all clear whether 
the pupils should practise pursuits that are practically 
useful, or morally edifying, or higher accomplish- 
ments—for all these views have won the support of 
some judges ; and nothing is agreed as regards the 
exercise conducive to virtue, for, to start with, all 
men do not honour the same virtue, so that they 
naturally hold different opinions in regard to training 
in virtue. 

1 IJ. It is therefore not difficult to see that the curricutum: 
young must be taught those useful arts that are DBility and 
indispensably necessary ; but it is clear that they 
should not be taught all the useful arts, those pursuits 
that are liberal being kept distinct from those that 
are illiberal, and that they must participate in such 
among the useful arts as will not render the person 
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1 Richards: avré codd. 
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who participates in them vulgar. A task and also : 
an art or a science must be deemed vulgar if it 
renders the body or soul or mind of free men useless / 
for the employments and actions of virtue. Hence / 
we entitle vulgar all such arts as deteriorate the 
condition of the body, and also the industries that 
earn wages; for they make the mind preoccupied 

2 and degraded. And even with the liberal sciences, al- 
though it is not illiberal to take part in some of them 
up to a point, to devote oneself to them too assid- 
uously and carefully is liable to have the injurious 

\ results specified. Also it makes much difference what 
, object one has in view in a pursuit or study ; ; if one 
follows it for the sake of oneself or one’s friends, or 
on moral grounds, it is not illiberal, but the man who 
follows the same pursuit because of other people would 
Cot appear tobe acting ina menial andservile manner. 

‘ The branches of study at present established fall The four 

aes both classes, as was said before.¢ There 2073 
are perhaps four customary subjects of education, 
reading and writing, gymnastics, music, and fourth, 
with some people, drawing ; reading and writing and 
drawing being taught as being useful for the purposes 
of life and very serviceable, and gymnastics as con- 
tributing to manly courage ; but as to music, here 
one might raise a question. [Tor at present most 
people take part in it for the sake of pleasure ; but 
those who originally included it in education did so 
because, as has often been said, nature itself seeks 
to be able not only to engage rightly in business but 
also to occupy leisure nobly ; for—to speak about it 
yet again °—this is the first principle of all things. 

4 For if although both business and leisure are Use! 


leisure. 
oe ht > Cf. VIL., 13834 a 2-10. 
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1 <i> <tvac Spengel. 3 Jackson. 
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necessary, yet leisure is more desirable and more 
fully an end than business, we must inquire what is 
the proper occupation of leisure. For assuredly it 
should not be employed in play, since it would follow 
that play is our end in life. But if this is impossible, 
and sports should rather be employed in our times 
of business (for a man who is at work needs rest, and 
rest is the object of play, while business is accom- 
panied by toil and exertion), it follows that in intro- 
ducing sports we must watch the right opportunity 
for their employment, since we are applying them 
to serve as medicine ; for the activity of play is a 
relaxation of the soul, and serves as recreation be- 
cause of its pleasantness. But leisure seems itself to 
contain pleasure and happiness and felicity of life. 
And this is not possessed by the busy but by the 
leisured ; for the busy man busies himself for the 
sake of some end as not being in his possession, but 
happiness is an end achieved, which all men think is 
accompanied by pleasure and not by pain. But all 
men do not go on to define this pleasure in the same 
way, but according to their various natures and to 
their own characters, and the pleasure with which 
the best man thinks that happiness is conjoined is 
the best pleasure and the one arising from the noblest 
sources. So that it is clear that some subjects must 
be learnt and acquired merely with a view to the 
pleasure in their pursuit, and that these studies and 
these branches of learning are ends in themselves, 
while the forms of learning related to business are 
studied as necessary and as means to other things. 


6 Hence our predecessors included music in education 


not as a necessity (for there is nothing necessary 
about it), nor as useful (in the way in which reading 
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moh\ds, Soxel d€ KL ypapucn Xpyouyos elvat mpos 
TO Kpivety Ta TOV TEXVETOY Epya Kahov), od” 
20a Kalamep 7 YUPVAOT UH pos Byievav Kal aki 
(ovdérepov yap TovTwYy opdpev yuyvopLevov EK THS 
povaikys): AetzeTat Toivuy apos THY ev TH oyoAH 
draywyyy, ets orep Kal paivovrat TapayovrTes 
avTHV, HY yap otovrae diaywyny elvat tov édev- 
Oépwv, ev tavTn Tarrovow. Sidmep “Opnpos 
¢ > f 
ovTWs emoinoeV: 
#5 add’ olov' pév? eave Kadetv emi Satta Gadeinr: 

Kal OUTW TpoELTTV ETEPOUS TLVAS 

ot Kaddovow aodov 
drow, 
6 Kev TépryoW aTavrTas. 

Kat é€v adAdois 5€ dyow ’Odvocevs tavTHv aptoTrny 

elvat Staywynv, otav ebdpatvopevwy THY avOpudrev 
so daitupoves 8 ava dapat’ axovalwrrat aodod 

mpevot efeins. 

IIL. “Ore prev roivuv eo mraueta Tes mv ovx ws 
Xenoqueny TALOEUTEOV Tovs viets 000 ws dvayKatav 
aan’ ws eAcvbe prov KaL Kahyy, pavepov €or 
707 €pov d€ pla Tov aptOnov 7 mhetous, Kat TIVES 
adtat Kat TMs, voTEepov Aexréov TEpi avdTay, viv Oé 

1 Schneider: ofoy codd. 2 Odéuis Ellis. 





~ @ This line is not in our Odyssey, but apparently followed 
xvii. 3883. The passage runs (382 ff.): 
ris yap Oy Setvov Kadet ddrofev adrds éredOwr 
Gddov vy’, ef ny Trav ot Snutoepyol Ear, 
padvriw h inrijpa xaxGv 7 Téxrova Sot'pwr, 
h xal Odomw dowdy, 6 kev réprynow daeldwv 5 
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and writing are useful for business and for household 
management and for acquiring learning and for 
many pursuits of civil life, while drawing also seems 
to be useful in making us better judges of the works 


_ of artists), nor yet again as we pursue gymnastics, ‘/” 


for the sake of health and strength (for we do not- 


see either of these things produced as a result of 
music) ; it remains therefore that it is useful as a 
pastime in leisure, which is evidently the purpose 
for which people actually introduce it, for they rank 
it as a form of pastime that they think proper for 
free men. For this reason Homer wrote thus: 


But him alone 
"Tis meet to summon to the festal banquet ¢ ; 


and after these words he speaks of certain others 


Who call the bard that he may gladden all.? 


And also in other verses Odysseus says that this is 
the best pastime, when, as men are enjoying good 
cheer, 


The banqueters, seated in order due 
Throughout the hall, may hear a minstrel sing.¢ 


III. It is clear therefore that there is a form of 
education in which bovs should be trained not because 
it is useful or necessary but as being liberal and noble ; 
though whether there is one such subject of educa- 
tion or several, and what these are and how they are 
to be pursued, must be discussed later,? but as it is 


> The third line quoted corresponds to this, but not exactly. 
© Odyssey, ix. 5 f. 
é This promise is not fulfilled. 
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1338 a 
35 TOGOUTOV Hpiv elvat m7po ob00 yéyover, ott Kal Tapa. 


TOV apyaiwy éxouev twa paptupiay éx THv Kata- 
BeBAnuévwy madevpatwrv 7 yap povatky todTo 
movet OfAov. ETL O€ Kal THY XpHoipwy OTe Set TWA 
madevecGat Tovs maidas od povov dua TO ypHowmor, 
otov THY TOV ypaypaTwr pdOnow, aAAd Kat dia 
40 TO mrohas evdexeoIat yeyveoBae du atdra@y pabr- 
ceus eTEpas’ opoteas dé Kal THY ypagucny ovx wa 2 
eév Tots idiows cvious pm) LapapTavwaw aad’ aow 
1838 aveEamadTnToL mpos THY THY OKEVaY WvHv TE Kal 
mpaow, adda’ padAdrov éru sored Bewpntikov tod 
mepl 7a, TupLara xdious: To 6€ fntetv TAVTAYOU 
TO _XPISYLOV KLOTO cpporres Tots peyadoydxous 
Kat Tots erevdEpors. emet O€ pavepov mpoTepov® 
Tots EDeow 7 7 TO Ady TALOEUTEOV etvat, Kat mept 
70 GOLA TPOTEpoV 7 TH Oiavo.ay, Ofror € EK TOUTWV 
OTt Trapadsor ov Tous mratdas YULVAOTLKT Kal ra.L50 - 
TpiBuyj ToUTWY yap 7 pev Tow Twa ToLel THY 
e€w Tob owparos, n O€ TA Epya. 
Név pev ody at pdadtota Soxodcar tHv moAewr 3 
10 €miyperctobar THY Taidwy ai pev aBAntikyny eww 
eutrovobvat, AwBwpevar TA TE EtON Kal THY aveEnow 
TOY owpaTov, ot oe Aakwves TAUTHY pev ody 
TapTov THY dyrapTiar, Onpwsders d’ anmepyalovrat 
Tots 7ovots, ws TOTO mpos avopiav pddora 
cuudepov. Kaitor, Kabdamep eipnrat 7oAAdKts, obTeE 
18 mpos piav ovUTe mpos padtora tavTny BAémovTa 
1 gyda Thurot: 7 codd. (uaéddov 4} Postgate). 
2 Demetrius: mérepor codd. 


On 





* 7.é. premature and disproportionate muscular develop- 
ment, directed to some _ particular competition. Cf. 
1288 b | Bs 0a 
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we have made this much progress on the way, that 
we have some testimony even from the ancients, 
derived from the courses of education which they 
founded—for the point is proved by music. And it is 
also clear that some of the useful subjects as well 
ought to be studied by the young not only because 
of their utility, like the study of reading and writing, 
but also because they may lead on to many other 

2 branches of knowledge; and similarly they should 
study drawing not in order that they may not go 
wrong in their private purchases and may avoid being 
cheated in buying and selling furniture, but rather 
because this study makes a man observant of bodily 
beauty; and to seek for utility everywhere is 
entirely unsuited to men that are great-souled and 
free. And since it is plain that education by habit training ot 
must come before education by reason, and training %#0. 
of the body before training of the mind, it is clear 
from these considerations that the boys must be 
handed over to the care of the wrestling-master and 
the trainer ; for the latter imparts a certain quality to 
the habit of the body and the former to its actions. 

3 Now at the present time some of the states gymnastics 
reputed to pay the greatest attention to children Ma, 
produce in them an athletic habit ¢ to the detriment 
of their bodily form and growth, while the Spartans 
although they have avoided this error yet make 
their boys animal in nature by their laborious exer- 
cises, in the belief that this is most contributory 
to manly courage. Yet, as has often been said, it 
is not right to regulate education with a view 
to one virtue only, or to this one most of all; 
indeed they do not even investigate the question 
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1338 b 
TOUT EOV THY emureAerav* El yaS Kal Tos” TAUTHY, 


ovde ToOTO efeupioKovow. ovTe yap ev Tots aAAots 
Caots ovr’ emt TOV eOvay SpOmev THv dvOpiav 
dodovbodoay Tots aypwTatois, aAAa paAAov Tots 
> 
20 Hyepwr€épots Kal Acovrusdeow nocow. moa ” 4 
eo7t Tav eOvav a mpos TO KTEWvEW Kal mpos THY 
dvopwmopaytav evyep@s exe, kabamep Tov mrept 
\ 
Tov [6dvrov “Axavot TE Kat ‘Hyioxor, KaL TOV 
HTEPWTERBV cOvav € ETEPA, TA [EV O[LOLWS TouToLs 
Ta de wGAdXov, a AnotiKa pév €otw avdpeias 8 ov 
1 To Uae ee \ , ” 
petetAndacw. ée7t 6° adbtovs tovs Adxwvas icpey, 
¢ “~ 
EWs fev AVTOL TpoaHdpevov Tats drAotroviats, UTEp- 
, “ > ~ a , 
€yovtas Tov aAdwyv, viv b€ Kal Tots yupvactots 
‘ “A A 3 “~ ¢ + 
Kal Tots moAepiKots aydou Aeitopevous EeTépwv' 
A “ “~ 
ov yap T@ TOUS véous yupvalewy TOV TpoTOV TODTOV 
~ “~ > Coal 
duehepov, aAAd dvov TH pds ju? GoKodvras aoxelv. 
0 ¢ A \ 3 3 i +) A AY) & n~ i 
80 wate To KaXdov add’ od TO Onpiddes Set mpwr- 5 
a 3 \ , IQA a“ ” f 
aywriatety: ob yap AvKos obdE TOV GAAwY Bnpiwv 
3 , n b / 3 Aa 4 } LAA A LAA 
TLaywvioatto av ovféva® Kadov Kivduvor, aAAa aAAov 
Jaen ¢€ ~ 3 / ‘ 
avyp ayalds. ot de Atay eis TabTa avevTes TOUS 
matdas Kat TOV avayKaiwy aTadaywynTous TroL~ 
Ul \ 
HoavTes Pavavoous KatepyalovTat KaTa Ye TO 
adnbes, ™pos ev Te" peovoy Epyov TH ToAuTeKh xpn- 
otpous TronoavrTes KQL 7 pos tobro xEtpov, WS pnow 
o Aoyos, €Tépwyr. det d€° ovK eK TOV Tporepwv 
Epywy Kpivew, adr’ ex tOv vive avraywriotas yap 
> ~ bd > 
THS Tawelas viv Exovar, TpoOTEpov 6 ovK eEtyxoV. 
> ~ “~ \ 
IV. “Ort prev otv ypnoréov TH yupvaoriKh, Kat] 


ts 
qo 


8 


oOo 


1 at’rol <udvoc> Eucken. 
2 udvov rw ? Reize et rpds wy ed. : 7@ undvov wh wpds codd. 
3 otfev Goettling. 4 ty 7 ? ed. 
5 dei 6é—eTyov ante 29 ware transp. Bekker. 
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whether this virtue is to be had in view at 
all. For neither in the lower animals nor in 
the case of foreign races do we see that courage 
goes with the wildest, but rather with the gentler 
and lion-like temperaments.? And there are many 
foreign races inclined to murder and cannibalism, 
for example among the tribes of the Black Sea the 
Achaeans and Heniochi, and others of the mainland 
races, some in the same degree as those named and 
some more, which although piratical have got no share 
of manly courage. And again we know that even 
the Spartans, although so long as they persisted by 
themselves in their laborious exercises they surpassed 
all other peoples, now fall behind others both in 
gymnastic and in military contests ; for they used 
not to excel because they exercised their young men 
in this fashion but only because they trained and 


5 their adversaries did not. Consequently honour and 


poms 


not animal ferocity should plav the first part ; for it 
is not a wolf nor one of the other wild animals that will 
venture upon anv noble hazard, but rather a good man. 
But those who let boys pursue these hard exercises 
too much and turn them out untrained in necessary 
things in real truth render them vulgar, making them 
available for statesmanship to use for one task only, 
and even for this task training them worse than 
others do, as our argument proves. And? we must 
not judge them from their former achievements but 
from the facts of to-day ; for they have rivals in their 
education now, but they used to have none before. 
IV. It is therefore agreed that we should employ 


* Hist. An. 629 b 8 (the lion is gentle except when hungry); 
Plato, Soph. 231 a (the dog the gentlest of animals). 
* This sentence would come better at the end of § 4. 
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ARISTOTLE 
1338 b 

19 m@s xXpnoTEov, oporoyoupevov éaTuv. Hex pev 
yap 7Bys Kouporepa _yupvaata Mpooo.oTEor, THY 
LaLov Tpopyy KQL TOUS 7pOs avdyany Tmovous am 
etpyovras, iva unbev eumdd.ov 4 mpos THY avénow: 
13398 oypetov yap ov ptKpov ott Svvatat TodTO mapa- 
oKevalery, ev yap Tots oAvpumreovixaus dvo Tis av 
] Tpets evpor TOUS avrous veviKnKOTas avépas TE 
Kal matdas Oud. TO véous doxobvras ddatpetoBat 
THY dvvapy b7r0 TeV dvayKaioy yupvaciwy. oTav 
5s ad’ mBns ern, Tpia pos tots dMous palypace 
VeEVWVTAt, TOTE GPLOTTEL Kal Tots TrOvots Kal Tals 
avayKodpayiats kaTaAapBavew THhV exomeryy nAL- 
Kiav: dpa yap TH TE dvavolg kal TO oapare 
diatrovelv od Set, TovvavTiov yap €KaTEpos dmepyd- 
CeoBar mEpuKe TOV TOVWY, epmodilay O prev TOU 
10 OWLATOS TrOVvOS THY Sidvoway 6 0 d€ TaUTNS TO capa. 
epi bé povouKs Evia, fLeV Sentropjoaper ™® 
Aoyw Kal 7 pOTEpov, Kards O° exe Kal vov dva- 
AaBovras avTa mpoayayety, iva aamep EVOOOULOV 
yevnrat Tots Adoyous ovs av Tus elmrevev aTopayd - 
19 wevos Tmept avris. ovTe yap Tiva éyet Ovvapuy 
pddvov mrepl avrAs dueAciv, ovre Tivos de? xdpw 
peTeXew avrThs, TOT Epov raubias EVeKAa KO ava- 
TABOEWS, kabdrep vavov Kat peOns (radra yap 
Kal abra pev OUTE Tay omovdaiwy, add’ 7déa, Kat 
ava7ravet HE pisvav,' ws gnow Edpuridys, 610 xal 
20 TaTTOVOW® avTHY Kal xp@vra Tat TOUTOLS Omoiws, 


1 Goettling: dua raver uépiuvay aut dua wépiysvay roe? codd. 
2 spdrrovew Richards. 





* i.e. compulsion to eat very large rations of prescribed 
ay of training, 
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gymnastic training, and how we should employ it. gysimasties 

For until puberty we should apply lighter exercises, Seay. 

forbidding hard diet and severe exertions, in order 

that nothing may hinder the growth; for there is 

no small proof that too severe training can produce 

this result in the fact that in the list of Olympic 

victors one would only find two or three persons who 

have won both as men and as boys, because when 

people go into training in youth the severe exercises 
2rob them of their strength. But when they have 

spent three years after puberty upon their other 

studies, then it is suitable to occupy the next period 

of life with laborious exercises and strict training 
‘diet? ; for it is wrong to work hard with the mind 

and the body at the same time, for it is the nature 

of the two different sorts of exertion to produce 

opposite effects, bodily toil impeding the develop- 

ment of the mind and mental toil that of the body. 

3 About music on the other hand we have previously ‘asic in 
raised some questions in the course of our argument, eee 
but it is well to take them up again and carry them 
further now, in order that this may give the key so 
to speak for the principles which one might advance 
in pronouncing about it. For it is not easy to say pre- 
cisely what potency it possesses, nor yet for the sake 
of what object one should participate in it—whether 
for amusement and relaxation, as one indulges in 
sleep and deep drinking (for these in themselves 
are not serious pursuits but merely pleasant, and 
‘relax our care, as Euripides says ®; owing to which 
people actually class music with them ° and employ 


> Bacchae 378 (Bromios) 5s rad EXE, | G:acever te xdpors 
| wera rT abv\dv yeraoar | dvawaicai re wepiuvas. 
¢ Or ‘ and it is owing to this that people perform music.’ 
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1839 a LA \ onl / we) X ‘ 
vTvey” Kal wély Kat provotkn, Tiéaor de Kal THY 


opxnow ev TovTots): 7 waAAov oinréov mpos apeTHvy 4 
TL Tewvew THY povotkny (Ws Suvapévnv, Kaldmep 
n yupvaoTikn TO c@ua towv Te TmapacKevales, 
KaL THY jLovaLKHY TO O05 Touoy Tt Trovety, eOilovoar 
25 Stvacbat Xaipew Opeas): 1) pos Ovayary yy TL OU. 
Barrera Kal 7pos ppovnow (Kal yap TOOTO Tpirov 
Geréov THV etpyyevwv). OTe pev obv det TOdS VEouS 
uy TmaLtolds éveKa mardevew, ovK adnAov: od yap 
matovar pravOavovres, PEeTa uae yap 1 padnocs. 
30 GAAa py ovde dtaywynyv ye TaLoly apyoTTeL Kal 
Tats nAtKiats amodubovat tais tovavTais: ovfevi 
yap ater mpoonker TéAos. an lows av do€evev 5 
1 TOV TALOWY omovdy) TaLalds elvas Xd pw avopaae 
yevopévots Kat TeAcwhetow. ard’ ei Tobr’ E€ort 
Tototrov, Tivos av evexa déou pavlavew avtous, 
35 GAA py, Kabdmep ot tOv Wlepody Kcat Mryjdwv 
Baowrets, GAAwv adro TotovvTwy peradAapPdvew 
THs NOovis Kat THs pabyoews;*? Kal yap davay- 
Kkatov PéAriov amepyalecbar rovs atro Tobtro 
TETFOLNLEVOUS Epyov Kat TEXY NY TOV Tocodrov 
xpovor emuyehoupreveny GGOV 7pos pabnow povor. 
et d€ Set 7a Towatra Stavovety adrovs, Kal ta5 
40 7Epl THY TOV Ow Tpaypateiay adTovs av SdéoL 
Tmapackevalew: adr’ arozov. THY dS adrHy azopiay 6 
Eyer Kal ef OUvaTar Ta HON BeATiw Toleiy: TadrTa 


1 fav Aretinus: olyw codd. 
2 davaratoews Richards. 3 74 Argyriades: om. codd. 


* The term d:aywy, °‘ pastime,’ is idiomatically used of the 
pursuits of cultured leisure—serious conversation, music. 


the drama. 
> Or, altering the text, ‘ relaxation.’ 
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all of these things, sleep, deep drinking and music, 
in the same way, and they also place dancing in 


4 the same class); or whether we ought rather to 


or 


think that music tends in some degree to virtue 
(music being capable of producing a certain quality 
of character just as gymnastics are capable of pro- 
ducing a certain quality of body, music accustoming 
men to be able to rejoice rightly) ; or that it con- 
tributes something to intellectual entertainment? and 
culture (for this must be set down as a third alter- 
native among those mentioned). Now it is not 


not @ mere 
amusement 


difficult to see that one must not make amusement / 


the object of the education of the young; for amuse- 
ment does not go with learning—learning is a painful 
process. Nor yet moreover is it suitable to assign 
intellectual entertainment to boys and to the voung; 
for a thing that is an end does not belong to anything 
that is imperfect. But perhaps it might be thought 
that the serious pursuits of boys are for the sake of 
amusement when they have grown up to be men. 
But if something of this sort is the case, why 
should the young need to learn this accomplishment 
themselves, and not, like the Persian and Median 
kings, participate in the pleasure and the educa- 
tion ® of music by means of others performing it ? for 
those who have made music a business and pro- 
fession must necessarily perform better than those 
who practise only long enough to learn. But if it 
is proper for them to labour at accomplishments of 
this sort, then it would also be right for them to 
prepare the dishes of an elaborate cuisine ; but this 


6 is absurd. And the same difficulty also arises as to 


the question whether learning music can improve 
their characters ; for why should they learn to per- 


05] 


ARISTOTLE 


1339b yap Ti det pavOavew adtovs, addr’ ody ETépwr 
axovovtas opb&s te yaipew Kai dvvacbar Kpivew, 
womep ot Adkwves;  éketvor yap od paviavovtes 
Guus Svvavrat Kpiverv dps, ws haat, Ta ypnoTa 
Kal Ta pq) xpnoTa Tav peddv. 6 8 adros Adyos 
5Kav ef mpos evnpepiav Kal Siaywyny éAevOépiov 
xpyoréov atty: ti det pavOavew adtovs, add’ ovx 
érépwv ypwpévwy amodavew; orkoteiy 8 e€eote7 
THY broAnwbw Hv Eyouev wept Tay Oedv-: od yap 6 
Zevs adros ddet kai KiWapiler tots mountats. adda 
kat Bavavaovs Kadotuev tovs towovTovs Kal TO 
10 mpaTrew ovK avdpos pn peQVovTos 7 mailovTos. 

V. ?AAN tows epi pév tovtwy vorTepov e7mt- 1 
oxemTéov' » O€ mpwTn Cytnols eaTt TOTEpoV Ov 
Geréov eis matdetav Tv povoukhy H Beréov, Kat Tt 
duvatat Tav SiavropnbevTwy Tpiadyv, mdéTEpoVv Tat- 
delay 7 maiav 7 Staywyjv. etrAdyws 8 eis 

is mavTa TaTTETAL Kal haiverar peTéexyew. yy TE yap 
Tai xYapw avaratcews €orTt, THY 8 avarravow 
dvayKatov delay elvar (THs yap dia THY Tovey 
Avans tatpeia Tis €oTw), Kal THY Siaywyny opo- 
Aoyoupevws Set 7) povov éxew TO Kadov GAAG Kat 
mv ydovyy (TO yap evdaipovety e€ audotépwr 

20 ToUTwY éaTiv): THY 5€ ovaikny mavTes eivat Papev 
Tov HdloTwy, Kal YAjv obcay Kal pera pedwdtas 
(dyoi yotv kai Moveatos elvat Bpotots 7étcTov 2 
deidew, 616 Kal els Tas GUVOVoias Kal diaywyas 
evAdyws mapadapBavovew atryv ws dvvapévyv 





¢ A semi-legendary bard, to whom a number of oracular 
verses that were current were attributed. 
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form edifying music themselves, instead of learning 
to enjoy it rightly and be able to judge it when they 
hear others performing, as the Spartans do? for 
the Spartans although they do not learn to perform 
can nevertheless Judge good and bad music correctly, 
so it is said. And the same argument applies also 
if music is to be employed for refined enjoyment and 
entertainment ; why need people learn to perform 
themselves instead of enjoying music played by 
others ? And we may consider the conception that 
we have about the gods: Zeus does not sing and harp 
to the poets himself. But professional musicians 
we speak of as vulgar people, and indeed we think 
it not manly to perform music, except when drunk or 
for fun. 

V. But perhaps these points will have to be con- 
sidered afterwards; our first inquiry is whether 
music ought not or ought to be included in education, 
and what is its efficacy among the three uses of it 


Moral value 


of music. 


that have been discussed—does it serve for education ' 


or amusement or entertainment? It is reasonable to 
reckon it under all of these heads, and it appears 
to participate in them all. Amusement is for the 
sake of relaxation, and relaxation must necessarily 
be pleasant, for it is a way of curing the pain due to 
laborious work ; also entertainment ought admittedly 
to be not only honourable but also pleasant, for 
happiness is derived from both honour and pleasure ; 
but we all pronounce music to be one of the pleasantest 
things, whether instrumental or instrumental and 


2 vocal music together (at least Musaeus? says, ‘ Song 


is man’s sweetest joy,’ and that is why people with 
good reason introduce it at parties and entertain- 
ments, for its exhilarating effect), so that for this 
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1339 b » , ¢ , 3 Aft ¥ ¢e / 
evppatvev), wore Kal evTeddev dv tis troAdBou 


/ a re N \ / 4 ‘ 
2, mavdevecUar Setv avTHY Tovs vewTepous. Goa yap 
2 ~ ~ ¢€ / > / ¢ / \ \ 
aBpAaBH T&v ydéwv, od pdvov apdTTeL mpds TO 
/ 3 \ ‘ 4 A ? s 3 4 3 3 
té\os aAAa Kai mpos THY avamavow: eel 9 ev 
pev TH TéAce ovpBaiver tots avlpwois oAvydxis 
yiyveabat, moAAdKis 5€ avamavovTat Kal xpa@vrat 
A a 7 oe rl 4 > N \ A \ 
30 Tats TaLdtats ovxY Goov emt mAgov GAAA Kal dia THY 
noovi"v, xpyoyLov av etn diavaravew ev tats azo 
4 € ~ / \ ~ > / 
ravTyns noovats. oaupPéBnKe b€ Tots avOpwrots 3 
moveta0at Tas Tatdias TéAOS: EXEL yap tows AdSovyV 
Twa Kat TO Tédos, GAN’ od THY TLXODCAaY, CnTobVTEs 
de TavTnv AapBavovow ws rtavTnv éxelvnv dia 
38 TO TH TéACL THY mpdkewy exew Opoiwpd TL. TO TE 
yap TéAos ovlevos THY écopévwyv xdpw aiperor, 
Kat at Tovatrar THY Hdovdv ovbevds elo. TAY 
Ecoprevwy evekev, adAAd THY yeyovoTtwy, olov mdvuV 
4 4 3 4) \ on as Ff ~ ‘ 
Kat Avays. dv nv pev ovv airiay Cnroto. rHv 
EVOALILOVIAY ylyveo@at dua ToUTwWY TOY OOVOY, 
\ 
40 TAUTHY av Tis EtkdTWS BiroAgBou THY alTiav’ TeEpt 4 
d€ TOO KoLWWvEety THS povotKhs, od did TavTHVY 
/ 3 \ \ \ \ 14 > \ \ 
poovnv, adda Kal dia TO yprotov elvat pos TAs 
/ 
avaTavoets, ws €oukev. ov pny adda Cnrynréov py) 
~ ~ € 
1340a 7oTe TOOTO plev ovpPEByKE, TYyLLWTépa 5° adrHs 7 
vows eoTiv 7) KATA THY ElpnLEevyV ypelav, Kal det 
~ ~ ~ eee ~ 
py povov THs KowHs NOovAs peTéxew am adris, 
mn » \ \ 
Hs €xovot Tavres atolnow (eves yap 7) povatKky TV 
sndovny dvoixyv, S10 mdoats HAtKiats Kal maou 
” ¢ ~ > A ? \ ta LAA: e om 
nleow % xpiots adths é€orit mpoadtirr}s), add’ opav 
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reason also one might suppose that the younger men 
ought to be educated in music. For all harmless 
pleasures are not only suitable for the ultimate object 
but also for relaxation ; and as it but rarely happens 
for men to reach their ultimate object, whereas they 
often relax and pursue amusement not so much 
with some ulterior object but because of the 
pleasure of it, it would be serviceable to let them relax 
at intervals in the pleasures derived from music. 
3 But it has come about that men make amusements 
an end; for the end also perhaps contains a certain 
pleasure, but not any ordinary pleasure, and seeking 
this they take the other as being this because it has 
a certain resemblance to the achievement of the end 
of their undertakings. For the end is desirable not 
: for the sake of anything that will result from it, and 
also pleasures of the sort under consideration are 
not desirable for the sake of some future result, but 
because of things that have happened already, for 
instance labour and pain. One might then perhaps 
assume this to be the reason which causes men to 
seek to procure happiness by means of those pleasures; 
4 but in the case of taking part in music, this is not 
because of this reason only, but also because per- 
forming music is useful, as it seems, for relaxation. 
But nevertheless we must examine whether it is not 
the case that, although this has come about, yet the 
nature of music is more honourable than corresponds 
with the employment of it mentioned, and it is 
proper not only to participate in the common pleasure 
that springs from it, which is perceptible to everybody 
(for the pleasure contained in music is of a natural 
kind, owing to which the use of it is dear to those of 
all ages and characters), but to see if its influence 
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et mn Kal mpos To 0s avvretver Kal mpdos THY 
wuxyynv. totro 5 av ein drAov El TOLOL TIVES TH 
nOn yryvoueba dv atris. adda pny ore yryvopeba 5 
mowol Twes, pavepov dia TroAAGY peéev Kai éTépwr, 
oby AKLoTa €é Kal dia TOV “OAVpTov peAdv: tabra 
\ ¢ , “a A ‘ > 
yap Cporoyoupevars move TAS puxas evfovara- 
otiukds, 6 6 eévGovotacpos Tob wept THY puvynv 
nOovs maBos €oTw. ere d€ akpowpmevoe TOV wyLy- 
cewv ylyvovrat mavTes cupTabets, Kat xwpis’ TOV 
pvdpav Kat TOv peAdv adrav. eémet de ovpBéBynKev 
evar THY povaotKkiy THY nOe€wv, THY O° apeTHY TreEpt 
TO yatpev oplas Kal dtdety Kat pucetv, det d7jAov 
67. pavOdvew Kat ovvebilecGar pylev ovtws ws 
7O Kpiwew opOds Kal TO xalpew Tots EmtetKeow 
nOeot Kal Tats Kadats mpdfeow: €or 0° Cpmowmpara 
uddiora mapa Tas adnbivas duces ev Tots pubpots 
Kal Tois peéAcow opyfis Kal mpadryntos, ett 8 
dvopias Kal owdpoavyys Kat TavTwy TOV EevavTiov 
TovTois Kat TOV GAAwY HOKaV® (SARAOoV SE EK TAY 
Epywv, petaBaddrAopev yap thy buynv aKxpowevor 
TotovTwv)' 6 0 év Tots opotots eOtapros TOO AvTeEi- 
oat Kai yaipew éeyyts €oTe TH pos THY adjOevav 
Tov avrov éyew Tpdomov (olov et Tis xalper THY 
eixéva Twos Oewpevos pn dt aAdAnv atriav adda 
Sia THY = peopdyy adriyv, avayxaiov tTovT@ Kat 
abrny éexeivny THV Oewptav ob THY etkova Dewpet 
Adelav elvat): oupPéeByKe de Tav atoOnTav ev pev 
Tots GAAos pndev vrrapyew opolwpa tots 7Oeow, 


1 hiclacunam T: <rav A\dywr dc&> Susemihl. 
2 40av Richards. 





¢ A Phrygian composer of the seventh century B.c. 
’ Music dramatically expressing various states of emotion. 
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reaches also in a manner to the character and to the 

soul. And this would clearly be the case if we are 

affected in our characters in a certain manner by it. 
5 But it is clear that we are affected in a certain manner, Psychology 
both by many other kinds of music and not least by Shy art. 
the melodies of Olympus?; for these admittedly make 
our souls enthusiastic, and enthusiasm is an affection 
of the character of the soul. And moreover every- 
body when listening to imitations? is thrown into a 
corresponding state of feeling, even apart from the 
rhythms and tunes themselves.° And since it is the 
case that music is one of the things that give pleasure, 
and that virtue has to do with feeling delight and 
love and hatred rightly, there is obviously nothing 
that it is more needful to learn and become habitu- 
ated to than to judge correctly and to delight in 
virtuous characters and noble actions ; but rhythms | 
and melodies contain representations of anger | 
and mildness, and also of courage and temper- 
ance and all their opposites and the other moral 
qualities, that most closely correspond to the true 
natures of these qualities (and this is clear from the 
facts of what occurs—when we listen to such repre- 
sentations we change in our soul) ; and habituation 
in feeling pain and delight at representations of 
reality is close to feeling them towards actual reality 
(for example, if a man delights in beholding the 
statuc of somebody for no other reason than because 
of its actual form, the actual sight of the person whose 
statue he beholds must also of necessity give him 
7 pleasure) ; and it is the case that whereas the other 

objects of sensation contain no representation of 


‘ A probable correction of the Greek gives ‘by the 
rhythms and tunes themselves, even apart from the words.’ 
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olov ev Tots amTots ral Tots yevorots (aAX° ev Tots 
dparots Tpe a, oXnpara yap €oTe TotattTa, arX’ 
eT pxpov, Kov" mavTES Tis ToLaUTNS aioOijoews 
Kowwvotow: ett d€ odK €oTt TadTa Opowwpara 


Tov nav aad onpeta. paAdov TO, yeyvopeva 


A . 
oxypara Kat Xpwpara tov nbadv, Kad TADT early 


emt TOD OUpaTos € ev Tots ra Gecw: ov pny aAd’ Ocov 
Siadépes Kat wept THY TovTwY Oewpiav, Se? pH Ta 
v4 a A , > A A , 
Ilavowvos Gewpety Tovs véovs adda ra LLloAvyvwitov 
Kav et tis GAAos THY ypadéwy 7 THY ayaduato- 


“~ > \ 3 Ul > \ “~ / b] aA 
MOLY EOTLW 70cKos) ev de Tots pedeow AUTOLS 8 


e€oTt pinata TOV nar: Kal TOUT €oTt pavepov, 
evdds yap 7 TaY appovidy Oi€ornKe pots wore 
aKovovtas dAAws dtatifeofat Kat py Tov adbrov 
€yewy Tpdmov Tpos éxdoTHv attamv, aAAd mpos pév 
évias ddupTiKwTépws Kal cuveaoTyKdTws paAAor, 
otov mpos tHv ptEoAvdstati Kadovpévynv, mpos dé 
Tas pahaxwrepws THY dudvoay, olov mpos Tas 
dvewevas, jeeows de Kal Kabeornnédrins pddvora 
7 pos éTépay, otov doket Trotety 7) SwptoTi povn THY 
dppovedy, evovaractiKovs O° 7 dpvytott: Tatra 
yap KaA@s A€yovow ot TEept THY TratSetav Tavrny 
meg ‘AooodnKores, AapBavovar yap Ta jeapTvpta 
Tov Adyeov € vray TOV py. TOV avrov dé 
TpOmOv éxXel Kal TA mept TOUS pudpous: ol ev yap 
700s éxovot TACT EpOV ot dé KUITLKOY, KQL 
roUTwy oi pev doptikwrépas EXouvoe Tas KiVHCELS 
1 cod Mueller: xai codd. 





¢ ‘Not’ is a conjectural insertion. 

> i.e, these visual impressions do vary to some extent in 
moral effect. 

¢ Pauson is a painter otherwise little known. Polygnotus 
decorated the Stoa Poikilé and other famous public buildings 
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character, for example the objects of touch and 
taste (though the objects of sight do so slightly, for 
there are forms that represent character, but only 
to a small extent, and not? all men participate in 
visual perception of such qualities ; also visual works 
of art are not representations of character but rather 
the forms and colours produced are mere indications 
of character, and these indications are only bodily 
sensations during the emotions; not but what in 
so far as there is a difference even in regard to the 
observation of these indications,’ the young must not 
look at the works of Pauson but those of Polygnotus,° 
and of any other moral painter or sculptor), pieces 
of music on the contrary do actually contain in them- 
selves imitations of character; and this is manifest. 
for even in the nature of the mere melodies there are 
differences, so that people when hearing them are 
affected differently and have not the same feelings 
in regard to each of them, but listen to some in a 
more mournful and restrained state, for instance the 
mode called Mixolydian, and to others in a softer 
state of mind, but in a midway state and with the 
greatest composure to another, as the Dorian mode 
alone of tunes seems to act, while the Phrygian 
makes men enthusiastic; for these things are well 
stated by those who have studied this form of educa- 
tion, as they derive the evidence for their theories 
from the actual facts of experience. And the same 
holds good about the rhythms also, for some have a 


more stable and_others a more emotional character, 
and of the latter some are more vulgar in their 
a 
at Athens, in the middle of the 5th century s.c. * Polygnotus 


represented men as better than they really were, Pauson as 
worse’ (Poetics 1448 a 5). 
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ot d€ eAcvbepuwrépas. EK [Lev Ov ToUTW pavepov 
oTt OUvaTaL TrotdV TL TO Tijs duyjns 700s 7 uy jLovatkn 
TapacKevace, El de TOUTO Swvarae mrovely, OfjAov 
Oru T™pogaxT€éov Kal TrawdevTEov € EV AUTH Tous véous. 
Eat. O€ apporrovea mpos TV pvow 77 77AL- 
KavTyv 7 SidacKadia Tis povaiKys: of pev yap 
v€ot dud THY WAuctay avyduvrov ovdev Urropevovaw 
exOVTES, y) de povatkn duce. TOV  ovapevay” €orw. 
, 
Kal Tis €olKe ouvyyévera Tais appoviats Kal Tots 
pvbois etva’: 10 zoAAot dact THY codadv ot pev 
appoviav elvar THY uy ot d° Exew appoviav. 
VI. Ildrepov de bel pavOdvew abrovs ddovTds Te 
Kal Xetpoupyobyras 7 pH, Kabarep HrropnOn 7 p0- 
TEpov, vor Aexréov. ovK adyAov b€ ért ToNgy 
exer Stahopav m™pos TO yiyvecsBau qolovs Twas, Ea 
Tis avTos Kowwry TRY epywv: Ev yep Te TOV 
aduvarwy 1 7 Xarenav EOTL [7 KOWUNVTTAVTAS TeV 
Eepywv Kpitas yevéoPar omovdaiovs. aya dé Kal 
det Tovs matdas exew Twa SvaTpiByv, Kal THY 
"Apyvrov mAarayny ovecBas yevecbar Kaas, my 
dddact Tots Taotots 6 Orrws Xpespevor TAUTY pndev 
KaTayviwor TOV Kara Thy oiKiay: ov yap duvarat 


80 TO véov navyaceu. avTH jeev ouv Earl TOUS vyTrtous 


¢ , ~ , ¢ \ / A 

appoTrovea THv tradiwy, 7 dé mawWelta mAaTayy 
“ “~ / id \ 

Tois petCoot THY véwv. OTe pev ovv tratdevTEoV 

\ ¢ \ “a “~ 

THY pLovatKTVY OUTWS WOTE Kal Kowwveiy TOV 


1 jdvenatwy ? Bywater. 
2 <nuty> elvac Aretinus : <mpds jyds> etvac Reiz. 





¢ The former doctrine is Pythagorean, the latter is stated 
by Plato, Phaedo 93. 
» Archytas a Pythagorean philosopher, mathematician, 
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emotional effects and others more liberal. From . 
these considerations therefore it is plain that music 
has the power of producing a certain effect on the 
moral character of the soul, and if it has the power 
to do this, it is clear that the young must be directed 

10 to music and must be educated in it. Also education 
in music is well adapted to the youthful nature ; for 
the young owing to their youth cannot endure any- 
thing not sweetened by pleasure, and music is by 
nature a thing that has a pleasant sweetness. And 
we seem to have a certain affinity with tunes and 
rhythms ; owing to which many wise men say either 
that the soul is a harmony or that it has harmony. 

1 VI. We ought now to decide the question raised Lessons in 
earlier, whether the young ought to learn music ™™® 
by singing and playing themselves or not. It is 
not difficult to see that it makes a great difference 
in the process of acquiring a certain quality whether 
one takes a part in the actions that impart it oneself ; 
for it is a thing that is impossible, or difficult, to 
become a good judge of performances if one has 
not taken part in them. At the same time also 


boys _must_have some occupation, and one must 


a rattle is a suitable occupation for infant children, 
older. Such considerations therefore prove that 
children should be trained in music so as actually 


statesman, and general of ‘larentum, contemporary with 
Plato. He was interested in mechanics; but one tradition 
ascribes the toy in question to a carpenter of the same name. 
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epywv, davepov ek TV TOLOUTWY: 70 d€ mpérTrov 2 
Kal TO He) Tpémrov rats HAuctacs od xaderov b- 
gs opiaat, Kal Adcat mpos Tovs paoKovras Bavavoov 
clvau THY vemyrehevay. Tp@Tov pev ydp, emel Too 
Kpivew xdpw peTexew det Ta&V Epyay, dia TOOTO 
xen véous fev OvTas xpjobat Tots epyots, mpecBv- 
Tépous dé yivopevous TOY pev epywv adetabat, 
dvvacbae d€ Ta Kaha Kpivew Kal xatpew opbds 

40 Ola THY padnow THY yevouevny € ev TH VEOTNTL* Trepl 3 
d€ THs ETUTULITEWS 1) HV TWES ETLTYL@DOW WS TOLOVONS 
THs provotxhs Pavavoovs, ov8 yadrerov ica 
coKeWapeévous péxpl TE TOGO TOV Epywv KoWwVT- 
13413 TEOV TOls MpOs apEeTHY TraLdEvOpLEevols TroALTLKTY, 
Kal Tokay pehaov Kat Tolwy pulpy KOWWVNTEOY, 
ere O€ Ev Tolols opyavots Tay pabnow TONTEOD, 
Kal yap TOOTO Suadepen elkos. €V TOUTOLS yap 7 
Avous eoTl THS ETUTULNTEWS ovlev yap KwAvet 
5 TpoTous TLVaS THs povarkijs amepyaleatat TO 

AexGev. fave pov Toy ore bet THv pabynaw atbrihs 4 
parE _eprrodilew m™pos Tas VOTEpoV mpaters, pnre 
TO C@pa Trovety Bavavaov Kat adxpyotov 7pos Tas 
TOA puKaS Kal moduruKas aoKHoELS, _Tpos ev Tas 
xXpyaers* 70 Tmpos. d€ Tas palaces" VOTEpOV. ou 
10 Batvor 5° av mrept THY pabnow el [LTE TA Tpos 
Tous aydvas TOUS TEXVLKOUS ouvretvovTa Sazrovotey, 
NTE TA Oavpaova Kal TEpiTTa TOV epywv a vov 
sano Sy els Tovs ay@vas ex S€ TOV aywrwv eis 
1 yonoets et uadnoes permutanda Boiesen (vel #67 et borepov 

Spengel). 

4 Tt is difficult not to think that either the nouns or the 
adverbs in the Greek have been erroneously transposed, and 


that we should translate ‘ either for learning them now or 
tor practising them later on.’ 
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2 to take part in its performance ; and it is not difficult 
to distinguish what is suitable and unsuitable for 
various ages, and to refute those who assert that the 
practice of music is vulgar. For first, inasmuch as 
it is necessary to take part in the performances for 
the sake of judging them, it is therefore proper 
for the pupils when young actually to engage in 
the performances, though when they get older they 
should be released from performing, but be able to 
judge what is beautiful and enjoy it rightly because 
of the study in which they engaged in their youth. 

3 Then as to the objection raised by some people that 
music makes people vulgar, it is not difficult to solve 
it by considering how far pupils who are being edu- 
cated with a view to civic virtue should take part in 
the actual performance of music, and in what times 
and what rhythms they should take part, and also 
what kinds of instruments should be used in their 
studies, as this naturally makes a difference. For 
the solution of the objection depends upon these 
points, as it is quite possible that some modes of 

4 music do produce the result mentioned. It is mani- 
fest therefore that the study of music must not place 
a hindrance in the way of subsequent activities, nor 
vulgarize the bodily frame and make it useless for 
the exercises of the soldier and the citizen, either for 
their practical pursuit now or for their scientific 
study later on.* And this would come about in 
respect of their study if the pupils did not go on 
toiling at the exercises that aim at professional 
competitions, nor the wonderful and elaborate per- 
formances which have now entered into the com- 
petitions and have passed from the competitions into 


ithin 
limits, 
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ha) / / al A / aT 
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/ 
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¢ ~ ~ 
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¢€ 3 } >] \ > ‘ a > 4 ied 
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€ Q / tf a8 4 “v 10 
» QOewpia Kdbapow padAdov duvarar 7 pablyow. 
mpoobapev Sé ote oupPeBnKev adr@® evavriov 
25 mpos maldelay Kal TO KwAveW TH dOyw xpTolat 
~ ~ € 
Thy avAnjow. S10 KadAds amedokipacav avrTov” ot 
apOTEpov THY XpHaw ex TOV véewy Kat THVv édev- 
Odpwv, Kalmep ypnodpevot TO mp@tov avT@. 
\ 
oyoAaoTiKwMTEpoL yap yryvopevor Sia Tas eEv7O- 6 
/ v 
plas Kal peyadouxdtepot mpos apeTynv, ETL TE 
4 
80 mpoTepov Kal peta TA Mydika dpovnpariabevtes 
~ \ 
ex Tay épywv, maons ymTovTo pablijcews, oddev 
a 4 \ ‘ 
vaxptvovres GAN eémilnrobvTes. 0 Kal THY 
\ N ‘ > 
abAntiKny Hyayov mpos Tas pabyoes. Kal yap eV 
Aaxkedaipovt tis xopnyos atros nvAnce TH XOpO, 
\: <3 / e A 
Kal wept "Abrivas ovrws émeywpiacey WoTe aXEdov 
1 +4 wy Immisch: 7a codd. 


2 atirav, a’r@, avrod propter hiatum secludenda ? Immisch: 
lege rojce rovrwv—evavrlov adrg@—ol mpbrepov avrod Richards. 





@ See 1341 b 33 ff. 
> A wealthy citizen who undertook the duty of equipping 
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education, but also only practised exercises not of 
that sort until they are able to enjoy beautiful tunes 
and rhythms, and not merely the charm common to 
all music, which even some lower animals enjoy, 
as well as a multitude of slaves and children. And 4xusica) 
it is also clear from these considerations what sort of !st™u- 
instruments they should use. Flutes must not be | 
introduced into education, nor any other professional , 
instrument, such as the harp or any other of that sort, | 
but such instruments as will make them attentive | 
pupils either at their musical training or in their | 
other lessons. Moreover the flute is not a moralizing | 
but rather an exciting influence, so that it ought to be 
used for occasions of the kind at which attendance 
has the effect of purification rather than instruction. : 
And let us add that the flute happens to possess the 
additional property telling against its use in educa- 
tion that playing it prevents the employment of 
speech. Hence former ages rightly rejected its 
use by the young and the free, although at first they 
6 had employed it. For as they came to have more 
leisure because of their wealth and grew more high- 
spirited and valorous, both at a still earlier date 
and because after the Persian Wars they were filled 
with pride as a result of their achievements, they 
began to engage in all branches of learning, making 
no distinction but pursuing research further. Be- 
cause of this they even included flute-playing among 
their studies ; for in Sparta a certain chorus-leader 
played the flute to his chorus himself ® and at Athens 


or 


and training a chorus for a religious celebration (especially the 
production of a drama at Athens) usually had an assistant 
of lower station to supply the instrumental music. The office 
of choregus is not elsewhere referred to as existing at Sparta. 
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4 
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€or y) Tavela THS avdAncews, TH de “AOnva rv 
eTLOT HEY mepuTifepev Kal THY TéeXvyV. 

VII. ’Ezret dé TOY TE opydveny Kal" Tis epyacias | 
dmrodoxysdlopev THY TEXVUKY mradetay (rexverny 
de Tepe ay mpos Tovs aya@vas, ev TOUTy yap } 
mpatTav ob Tis abrob preraxerpilerar xdpw aperhs, 
adda Tis THY aKovdvtwy doris, Kal TAvTNS 
poptiriis, dud7rep od THY edevbepwr Kpivopev elvan 
THY épyactay, addd Onrikwrépay: Kat Bavavoous 
oH oupBaiver ylyvecOar, movnpos yap 6 cKorTOs 

1 ypwudtwv ? Immisch. 2 <évia> cai Immisch. 
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° Ecphantides was one of the earliest comic poets ; Thras- 
ippus is not elsewhere recorded. Who the flute-player was 
is unknown. 

> These were old-fashioned forms of the lyre. 

° A possible emendation of the Greek gives ‘ those who 
listen to their modulations.’ 
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it became so fashionable that almost the majority of 
freemen went in for flute-plaving, as is shown by 
the tablet erected by Thrasippus after having pro- 
vided the chorus for Ecphantides.? But later on it 
came to be disapproved of as a result of actual 
experience, when men were more capable of judging 
what music conduced to virtue and what did not; 
and similarly also many of the old instruments were 
disapproved of, like the péctis and the barbitos 
and the instruments designed to give pleasure to 
those who hear people playi ing them, the septangle, 
the triangle and the sambye.4 and all the instru- 
ments that require manual skill. And indeed there 
is a reasonable foundation for the story that was 
told by the ancients about the flute. The tale goes 
that Athene found a flute and threw it away. Now 
it is not a bad point in the story that the goddess 
did this out of annoyance because of the ugly dis- 
tortion of her features ; but as a matter of fact it is 
more likely that it was becau8@°education in flute- 
playing has no effect on the intelligence, whereas 
we attribute science and art to Athene. 

VII. And since we reject professional education Melodie: 
in the instruments and in performance © (and we aE ak 
count performance in competitions as protessional, 
for the performer does not take part in it for his 
own improvement, but for his hearers’ pleasure, 
and that a vulgar pleasure, owing to which we do 
not consider performing to be proper for free men, 
but somewhat menial; and indeed performers do 
become vulgar, since the object at which they aim 


¢ Three different stringed instruments, the last having 
four strings stretched in a triangular frame. 

¢ The Greek should probably be altered to give ‘ reject 
some instruments and professional education in performance.’ 
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1841b . oa P Ls €4 ‘ \ 
mpos Ov ToLotvTaL TO TéAOS, 6 yap Dearys PopTiKos 
¢Y 


“ , 4 ‘ , ‘ 
@v petaBdadrew ciwle rHv povoikynvy, waTEe Kal 
\ ~ 
Tovs TExvitas Tods mpos adTov peAeTovTas adrovs 
4 “a 

T€ mowvs! Tivas motel Kal Ta GwpaTra dia Tas 

Kuwhoes) oKemtéov dy Te mEpt Te Tas appovias Q 
‘ ‘ \ \ , 4 

Kal Tods puduous, Kal 7pos TALdEiayv TOTEPOV TACaLs 

as , \ “~ “a “a 
ypnoréov tais appoviats Kal maou Tots pudpots 7 
” “~ “A 
tatperéov, émeita Tots mpds Tratdeiay Svamrovodct 
\ 

mOTEpov TOV avTov Stoptopov Oycopev 7) TpiTov 
A \ ‘ “~ 

Set tia €repov (éme.d7) THY pev povortKny opwpev 

\ ~ Ss 3 

Sia jseAorroulas Kal pvbudv ovoav, tovtwrv 6 
¢e / b) “~ 4 4 ” ? \ 

a5 €xaTEpov ov Set AcAnPevar Tiva exer Sdvapw pos 
mawdeiay), Kal morepor mpoaperéov paAdov THY 
edpeAy povoikny 7 THY evpvOpov. vopicavres obv 3 
TOAAA Kadw@s Aéyew TEpt TOUTWY THY TE Viv [LoU- 
ou@v evious Kal Tov ex dtrAocodias ogo TUYy- 
ydvovow éumeipws exovres THS TEpt THY povortKHY 

30 Tatdelas, THv pev Kal? éxaoTroy axpiBodoyiay 
drodwaopev Cytetv tots BovAopévois Trap’ eKeivey, 
vov Sé vopikads® Sédlwpev, tos TUmovs jLOvov 

“A , 
elrévres mept att@v. eet de THv diaipeow 4 
amodexopneba Tav pedAd@v ws Siaipotct tives THV 
>? , \ A > s A \ AY ‘ > 
év dirocodia, Ta pev HOiKad Ta Sé mpaxtiKa Ta O 
“~ “~ ‘ 
35 evOovotaotiKa TulévTes, Kal TOY appoudy THY 
‘ 
dvcw mpos éxacta TovTwy oikeiav aAAnv pos 
” , 4 ‘4 A 9 3 “~ ¢ 
dAXo pépos* tiBéact, dapev 8° ov pds eveKev 
> / “~ ~ on A >? \ ‘ 4 
adherelas TH pwovorky xpHoOae Setv adda Kat wAEo- 
\ / 

vv yap (Kal yap TaiWelas Evexev Kal Kabapoews— 


2 


So 


1 6uolovs Busse (illius modi Ar.). 
4 54 7c ed.: dé 71, 8 ére codd.: dé ra, Ere 7a, 5H Ere edd. 
3 Noy.xas Richards. 
4 wédos ‘Tyrwhitt. 
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is a low one, as vulgarity in the audience usually 
influences the music, so that it imparts to the artists 
who practise it with a view to suit the audience a 
special kind of personality, and also of bodily 
2frame because of the movements required)—we 
must therefore give some consideration to tunes and 
rhythms, and to the question whether for educational 
purposes we must employ all the tunes and all the 
rhythms or make distinctions; and next, whether 
for those who are working at music for education 
we shall lay down the same regulation, or ought we 
to establish some other third one (inasmuch as we 
see that the factors in music are melody and rhythm, 
and it is important to notice what influence each of 
these has upon education), and whether we are to 
prefer music with a good melody or music with a 
3 good rhythm. Now we consider that much is well 
said on these matters by some of the musicians of 
the present day and by some of those engaged in 
philosophy who happen to be experienced in musical 
education, and we will abandon the precise discussion 
as to each of these matters for any who wish it to 
seek it from those teachers, while for the present 
let us lay down general principles, merely stating 
4 the outlines of the subjects. z “since we accept Psycho- 
the classification of melodies ae pe ee 
sdphers, as ethical metodtes; melodies of action, and musie. 
passionate melodies,* distributing the various har- 
monies among these classes as being in nature akin 
to one or the other, and as we say that music 
ought to be employed not for the purpose of one 
benefit that it confers but on account of several (for 
it serves the purpose both of education and of pur- 


* ¢.e. representative of character, of action and of emotion. 
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1341 b é \ f \ a ~ \ ¢ ~ fd 
Th de Aéyopev THY kalapow, vov pev amAds, 7aAw 
A 


40 8 év Tots Tepl TouTeKhs epodev capéotepov,— 
Tpit tov O€ 7 Tos Staywynv, mpos aveciv TE Kal 7pos 
1342 7H Tis GuvTovias avdrravow), Pavepov 6 ort xpnoréov 5 
pev Taoats Tats Gppoviats ov TOV avrov dé 7 poTrov 
macats ypynoteov, adda mpos peev THY maelav Tats 
UOicwrarais, mpos de dxpdaow erépav xELpoup- 
youvTwy Kal Tals mpaxriKais Kat tats evbovora- 
5 oTuKais (6 yap Tepe evias ovpBaiver aabos puxas 
iayupas, ToOTo év mdoas virdpyer, TO b¢ HTTOV 
Ovapepel Kal TD p.dAAov—otov édeos Kab PoBos, 
fr. 8 evOovawops, Kab yap v70 TAUTNS Tis 
KWITEWS KATAKOX LOL TWeS elow, ex O€ TOV lep@v 
eA@Y Op@uev TovTovs OTav yYpyHowvTae ois 
10 eSopyealovar THY puxny pedeot KkaGorapevous 
woTEp tarpetas TUXOVTAS Kab kabdpoews: TavTo 6 
87) ToOTo avayKatov maaXel Kal Tovs €Aerpovas 
Kal Tous poByriKovs Kat Tovs OAws mabnriKxovs 
Tous" dAAovs Kal? Goov émiPadAa TeV TOLOUT WY 
EKLOTW, Kat TAot ylyveoat Twa KaBapow Kab 
kovpileoBau pel? 7Odovqs: dpots d€ Kat TA peda 
7a KabapriKa TOpEXEl xapav apPdAaBH Tots av- 
Opeszrous). 610 Tals prev TOLAUT ALS dppoviats Kal 
Tots ToLovToUs péAeot Oeréov® Tovs Thy Jearpuxny 
pLovotKny peraxerpiCopevous dywwords (eet 8° 67 
Gearns diTTOs, 0 pev eAevbepos Kal renaaderp.évos, 
200 Oe PopriKos éx BPavatowrv Kat gray Kat dav 
TOLOUTWY OUYKEtpEVvos, dmodoTéov dyavas Kal 
Gewpias Kal tots TovovTows mpds avdravow: Etat 


1 


qr 


1 rods Immisch: rods 6’ codd. 
2 raidevréov Jebb: éaréov <xphcGa> Richards. 
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‘gation—the term purgation we use for the present 


without explanation, but we will return to discuss 


| the meaning that we give to it more explicitly in our 


treatise on poetry ?—and thirdly it serves for amuse- 
ment, serving to relax our tension and to give rest 


5\from it), it is clear that we should employ all the 


/harmonies, yet not employ them all in the same way, 
‘but use the most ethical ones for education, and the 
active and passionate kinds for listening to when 
others are performing (for any experience that occurs 
violently in some souls is found in all, though with 
different degrees of intensity—for example pity and 
fear, and also religious excitement ; for some persons 
are very liable to this form of emotion, and under the 
influence of sacred music we see these people, when 
they use tunes that violently arouse the soul. being 
thrown into a state as if they had received medicinal 





6 treatment and taken a purge; the same experience 


aT 


then must come also to the compassionate and the 
timid and the other emotional people generally in 
such degree as befalls each individual of these classes, 
and all must undergo a purgation and a pleasant 
feeling of relief; and similarly also the purgative 
melodies afford harmless delight to people). ‘There- 
fore those who go in for theatrical music must be set 
to compete in harmonies and melodies of this kind 
(and since the audience is of two classes, one free- 
men and educated people, and the other the vulgar 
class composed of mechanics and labourers and other 
such persons, the latter sort also must be assigned 
competitions and shows for relaxation ; and just as 


° In Poetics c. vi. tragedy is said to purge the emotion 
of pity and fear by giving them an outlet; the reference 
here is probably to the lost Second Book of Poetics. 
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oe womep avTav ai puxat TOPEOTPOfL4LEval THS 
Kara gvow efews, ovUTW Kal TOV apuoudy Tap- 
exPacets elot Kal TaY pedav TO. ovvTova. Kal 
TapaKexpwOLLEeva,, move be THY HdovnV ExdoTots 
TO KaTa dow oikelov, OvdrrEp ATOOOTEOV _eSovatay 
Tots ayevilojrevous T™pos TOV Dearny TOV ToOLOD- 
Tov TowovTw Tit xpjobae TH yéevet Tijs jrovourjs): 
mpos S€é rraSelar, Bamep elpnrat, Tots n0uKots TOV 
pLeaAaov Xpnoréov Kat Tats d.ppoviaus Tats ToLavTaLs. 
TrovavTyn 8° Owport, Kalamep elrropev TpOTEpoV* 
déxeoUar be det Kav twa adAAnv nutv Soxdlwow 
ot Kowavol Tis év prrocogig. Svat puB iis Kal THs 
TEpL THY povotKny Tawdetas. 66 év TH IoAtreta 
wKpaTys od KaAds THY dpvytoti povnv KaTaAcizet 
peTa THS Sawptori, Kat Tabra amodoKyiaaas TOV 
opyavenv TOV avrov. exet yap THY AvVTHY Ouvapu 
y) ppvytori TOV d.povedy WvTrep avrds ev Tots 
opydvots: Gyupon yap OpyractiKd Kat tabyriKa. 
Aoi 8 7 moins: Tao. yap Baxyeta Kal méoa 
H) ToLavTn Kwnots peadvora, TOV opydvey €oTiv ev 
tots avdAois, trav 8 dpuovdy ev Tots dpvyari 
péreot AapPaver radra 70 T™péTrov, olov oO bu0v- 
papuBos oporoyoupévws elvat Soket Dpvyiov, Kal 
TOUTOV Troha Tapadety Lara Aéyovaw ot rept THY 
odveow TaUTnY dAAa re, Kat dtdte DiAdEevos ey- 
Xeipjoas ev TH Swptoti trornoa SiOdpapBov tovs 
Mucous’ ody olds 7 Hv, add’ bro Tis Pvaews 


1 Reiz: uvdous codd. 





@ Said to mean divergent from the regular scale in having 
smaller intervals. 

> 1342 a 2. ¢ 1343 b3 ff. @d 399 a, 

© Or perhaps Baxxefa and xivyois denote bodily movement 
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their souls are warped from the natural state, so those 
harmonies and melodies that are highly strung and 
irregular in coloration? are deviations, but people 
of each sort receive pleasure from what is naturally 
suited to them, owing to which the competitors 
before an audience of this sort must be allowed to 
employ some such kind of music as this); but for The Modes, 
education, as has been said, the ethical class of foe ational 
melodies and of harmonies must be employed. And vases. 
of that nature is the Dorian mode, as we said before ¢ ; 
but we must also accept any other mode that those 
who take part in the pursuit of philosophy and in 
musical education may recommend to us. Socrates 
in the Republic? does not do well in allowing only the 
Phrygian mode along with the Dorian, and that when 
he has rejected the flute among instruments ; for 
the Phrygian mode has the same effect among har- 
monies as the flute among instruments—both are 
violently exciting and emotional. This is shown by 
poetry ; for all Bacchiac versification and all move- 
ment of that sort* belongs particularly to the flute 
among the instruments, and these metres find their 
suitable accompaniment in tunes in the Phrygian 
mode among the harmonies : for example the dithy- 
ramb is admittedly held to be a Phrygian metre, and 
the experts on this subject adduce many instances 
to prove this, particularly the fact that Philoxenus 
when he attempted to compose a dithyramb, The 
Mysians, in the Dorian mode was unable to do so, 
accompanying the song; or they may denote the emotional 
frenzy expressed and stimulated by it. The dithyramb was 
a form of poetry of this class, originally celebrating the birth 
of Dionysus. Philoxenus, one of the most famous dithy- 


rambic poets, 435-350 s.c., lived at Athens, and later at the 
court of Dionysius of Syracuse. 
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1342 b > A 9-7 ? ‘ \ A / 
avtis e€émecev eis THY ppvytott THY TpooHKovaav 


appoviay mddw. wept de THs SwproTi advTes 10 
opodoyotow ws aTaciiwTaTns ovens Kal pdAtor’ 
nOos exovons avdpelov. ere b€ eel TO préoov Lev 
1 7a@v wmepBoAdv émawodpev Kal yphvar diwdKew 
dapev, 4 O€ SwploTt TavTHV Eye. THY dvOW TpOS 
Tas aAdas appovias, davepov ote Ta Awpta pedy 
mpeme. mrawevecPar paAAov Tots vewTépois. tot 
d€ dvo oKoTol, TO TE SuVAaTOV Kal TO TpéTOV? Kal 
yap Ta duvaTa def perayetpilecbar paAdov Kai Ta 
20 mpéTrovra Exdotous’ €aTt Oe Kat Tadra wpropeva 
Tats 7AtKkiats, olov Tois azeipnKoot Sia ypdovov ov 
pad.ov doew Tas ovuvTdvous appovias, adda Tas 
aveyrevas 4 tots tbroBdaAAce Tots THAtKOUTOIS. 
dto KaADs emitysOou kai TooToo LwKpare: THv wept 1 
THV [LOVOLKYVY TIVES, OTL TAS GvEyLeVasS appLovias 
5 dTodoKydoetey els THY TaLoiay,’ ws peOvoTiKas 
AapBaveov auras, ov KATA THY THS pens SUVasLLY, 
Barxeuterov yap q ye pen Trovel paMor, adn’ 
dep KUAS. WOTE KAL TPOS THV eoomevay jArciay, 
TH TOV mpeaButépwr, del Kal TeV TOLOUTUY 
CppLovedy anrecBat Kab TOV pedav TOV TOLOUTUY, 
s0€Tt O El Tis €oTL TOLAYTYN TAY appoviay n mpemret 
TH Tov maiden mAucig dua TO dvvacbar KOOLOV 
Tr €xev aya Kal maudetay, otov 7 Avdcori paive- 
ta. merovOévas partota TOV appovudy. SHAov ovv? 
OTL TOUTOUS GpouUs TpEls ToLNTEOV Els THY TaALdElaV, 
TO TE [L€GOV Kal TO SUVATOY Kat TO mpéroV. 


bo 
er 


1 Immisch olim: mwadelav codd. 
2 SHrov otv Schneider: 69\ov codd., 7 SjAov Goetiling. 
® Reliqua huius operis in Graeco nondum inueni Gull. 
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but merely by the force of nature fell back again into 


10 the suitable harmony, the Phrygian. And all agree 


1 


pot 


that the Dorian mode is more sedate and of a specially 
manly character. Moreover since we praise and say 
that we ought to pursue the mean between extremes, 
and the Dorian mode has this nature in relation to 
the other harmonies, it is clear that it suits the 
younger pupils to be educated rather in the Dorian 
melodies. But there are two objects to aim at, the 
possible as well as the suitable; for we are bound 
rather to attempt the things that are possible and 
those that are suitable for the particular class of 
people concerned ; and in these matters also there 
are dividing lines drawn by the ages—for instance, 
those whose powers have waned through lapse of 
time cannot easily sing the highly strung harmonies, 
but to persons of that age nature suggests the re- 
laxed harmonies. Therefore some musical experts 
also rightly criticize Socrates * because he disapproved 
of the relaxed harmonies for amusement, taking them 
to have the character of intoxication, not in the sense 
of the effect of strong drink, for that clearly has more 
the result of making men frenzied revellers, but 
as failing in power. Hence even with a view to the 
period of life that is to follow, that of the compara- 
tively old, it is proper to engage in the harmonies and 
melodies of this kind too, and also any kind of har- 
mony that is suited to the age of boyhood because it 
is capable of being at once decorous and educative, 
which seems to be the nature of the Lydian mode 
most of all the harmonies. It is clear therefore that 
we should lay down these three canons to guide 
education, moderation, possibility and suitability. 


¢ Republic 388 x. 
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References are to the pages, columns (a and b) and lines of the Berlin 
edition of Aristotle, 1$31, marked in the margin of this text. Of the paze- 
numbers the first two figures are here omitted, so that 52-99 stand for 1252- 


1299 and 00-42 for 1300-1342. 
is usually given. 


Absolnte monarchy, 87 al 

Admirals, Spartan, 71 a 37 

Adultery, 06a 3S, 35 b 3s 

Aesymnetae, §5 a 30, b 25, 95 a 14 

Agorae, 31 a 31 

Aliens, 75 a 7, b 37, 03 a 38 

Alms demoralizing, 20 a 29 

Andria, 72a 3 

Animals, 53a 7-54, b 23, 56 a 20, 
b 10, 90 b 25 

Archons, 22 b 29 

Areopazus, 73 b 39, 7447, 04a 20, 
15 b 22 

Aristocracy, case for, 81 a 11; 
kinds, 93 b1; faction in, 06 b 22; 
safeguards, 0S b 38 

Artillery, 31 a1 

Artisans, morals and statns, 60 a 
37, 67 b 15, 77 b 1, 78a 17, 91 a1, 
19a 26, 26 2 22, 28 b 39, 29a 19, 
31 a 33 

Athletics, 35 b 5, 38 b9 


Barter, 57 a 6, 59 b1 
Birth-control, 65 a 38, 74 b 3 
Blest, Islands of the, 34a 31 
Boys, love of, 69 b 29, 72 a 24 
Business, science of, 53 b 12 


Cannibalism, 38 b 19 

Castes, Egyptian, 29 b 2, 23 

Cavalry, $9 b 36, 97 bD17, 21a8 

Children, crying healthy for, 36 a 
34. See Cold 


The first line only of each passage referred to 


Choregiae, 09 a 19 

Chrematistike, 53 b 12 

Citizenship, patnre of, 74 b 41; of 
working-class, 77 b 35 

Civie virtne, 76 b 17 

Class distinctions necessary, 6] @ 
22; historic, 29 a 40 

Climate and character, 27 b 20 

Coinaze, invention of, 57 a 31 

Cold, children inured to, 36 a 12 

Communism, 60 b 34 

Community of wives, 61 a 4, b 16; 
of property, 62 b 37, 29 b 41 

Conservatism, 6S b 25 

Constitutional Government, 89a 26, 
93 a 39, b 22 

Constitations classified, 79 a 26 

Contemplative life, 24 a 5, 32 b 12 

Cookery, science of, 55 b 22 

Cosmi, 42a 6, 28, b3 

Courage, training of, 38 b 13; of 
women, 60 a 22, 77 b 20 

Crime, canse of, 63 b 22, 66 b 38, 
71 2 16 


Deliberative, varieties of the, 9S a 3 

Delphic knife, 52 b 2 

Demagogues, 74a 5, 92 a 4, 1022; 
and revolution, 04 b 20 

Democracy rule of the poor, 79 b8; 
of the free, 290 b1; causes, 17a 20; 
frequency, 96 a 22; features, 
17 Db 10; four safeguards, 97 a 35, 
09a l4 
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Dithyramb, 42 b7 

Dorian mode, 76 b 9, 90 a 21, 40 b 4, 
42 a 34 

Dowries, 66 b 2, 70 a 25 

Drawing lessons, 37 b 25, 38 a 17 

Drink, 74 b 11, 19 

Dynasty, 92 b 10 n. 


Earth-born men, 69 a 5 

Economy, domestic, Bk. T. 

Edneation, 60 b 16, 63 b 363; politi- 
cal, 10 a 19; state-controlled, 
Bk. VIE. 

Elders of Sparta, 70 b 35, 94 b 52; 
Crete, 72 a 7, 35; Elis, 06a 15; 
Carthage, 72 b 38 

Eleven, the, 22 a 20 

Emigration a safety-valve, 73 b 19 

Entail of estates, 66 b 18, 70a 19 

Enthusiasm, 40 a 10, 41a 21, 42a 4 

Ephors, 65 b 39, 70 b 6, 72 a 6, 
75 b 10, 94 b 31, 01 b 20, 13. a 27 

Equality, numerical and propor- 
tional, 79 b11, 01 b 29, 08 a 11; 
and justice, S0a 7, 82 b14, 83 b 
4, Ot-a 27, 10 a 80,25 b 8, 82.b 
ra 

Ethics quoted, 61 a 31, 80 a I8, 
§2 b 19, 95 a 36, 32 a 8, 21, Bk. 
VIIL. init. (see p. xiti) 

Executive, the, 98a1, 99a 3, 21b4 

Exposure of infants, 35 b 19 


Family, the, Bk. I. 

Farmer-serfs, 30 a 25 

Feiale inferiority, 54 5 13, 59 a 39, 
60a; virtue, 59 b 28, 77 b 20 

First impressions strongest, 36 b 28 

Flatterers of tyrants, 92 a 21, 13 b 
39 

Flute, 41 a 18, 28, b 3, 42 b1 

Food-supply, 46 a 19, 28 b 5 

Forestry, 21 b 30, 31 b 15 

Fortifications, 30 b 32 

Four Hundred, the, 04 b 12, 05 b 27 


Gentleness and courage, 27 b 38, 
38 b 17 

Geography books, 62 a 19 

God, 52 b 24, 54 b 35, 59 b 12, 23 b 
21, 25 b 28, 26 a 32 

Gyinnasties, 64 a 21, 68 b 35, 88 b 
15,07 @ 09; 23.4.1, 31D 238, 33 09 
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Happiness of state and individual, 
24a5 

Harbours, 27 a 32 

Harp, 41 a 19, 40 

Health and city site, 30 a 38 

ITeiresses, 70 a 24, 74 b 25, 04a 4 

TIelot system, 64 a 35, 69 a 34, 
72b19 

fMferoic monarchy, 95 a 13 

Homicide, 67 b 37, 74 b 23, 75 b 10, 
00 b 24 

Homosipyt, 52 b 14 

Horses and wealth, 89 b 35, 97 b 
13,. 20a: 13 

Hunting, 55 b 388, 56 a 35, b 23, 
24 b 39 


Ideal State, Bks. VII. aud VIII. 

Indecent language, pictuics, etc., 
36 b 2 

Indians, 32 b 24 


Judiciary, the, 00 b 13 


Kalokagathia, 59 b 35 n. 

Kings of Sparta, 71 a 19; of Crete, 
72 a 8; of Carthage, 72 b 37, 73 
a 25; of Macedon, 10 b 39; of 
Molossi, 13a 24; of Persia, 39 a 34 


Liberty, democratic, 80 a 5, 91 b 
30, 94. 11, 17 a 40, 18 a 5, 19 b 30 

Lot, election by, 73 a 18, 74 a 5, 
94, b 7, 00a 19, 17 b 20, 18 a 2 

Lydian harp, 41 a 40; mode, 42 a 382, 
b.28).32 


Male and female, 52 a 28, 53 b 5, 
54 b 13, 594 37 

Marriage, regulation of, 34 b 29 

Mercenaries, 85 a 26, 1147 

Middle-class government, 95 a 25, 
96 b 34, 08 b 30 

Military class, 29 a 2 

Mixed constitution, 97 a 6 

Mixoly dian mode, 40 b1 

Modes, musical, 76 b 9, 90 a 20, 
40a 40, 41 b19 

Monarchy, 85 b 33; stability of, 
10 a 39 

Money, invention of, 97 a 34; fluc- 
tuations in value, 05 b 9, 08 a 35 

Monopoly, 59a 5 

Monstrosities, 02 b 34 

Musie in education, 39 a 11, 41 b 
38, Bk. VIII. c. v.-end 
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Musical instruments, 40 b 20-41 b 18 


National character and constitu- 
tions, 96 b 13 

Navy, size of, 27 a 40 

Nobility, 59 b 35 n. 

Number, Plato’s, 1641 

Nursing of infants, 36a 4 


Oath, official, 85 b 12, 10 a7 

Occupations and classes, 28 b 24 

Office, limited tenure of, 08 a 15; 
sale of, 73 a 35, b 8 

Oligarchy rule of the rich, 79 b 7, 
90 b2; four kinds, 92 a 39, 20 b 
18; frequency, 96 a 22; safe- 
guards, 97 a 14, 09 a 21; fall, 
05 a 37 

Olympic overtraining, 39 a1 

odmogixva, 52 b 14 

Ostracism, 84 a 3, 88 a 25, 02 b 18, 
03 b19 

Otakoustai, 13 b 15 

Ovipara, 56 a 13 


Paintings, 81 b 12, 84 b 8, 36 b 14. 
40 a 35 

Parenthood, 52 a 28, 53 b 7, 56 b 
10, 5S a 35, 59 a 37 

Patrimony. See Entail 

Pay for public services 67 b 1, 
7448, 9345, 17 b 31, 20a 17 

Peace, 33 a 35, 34 a 2, 26 

Penestae, 64a 35, 69 a 37 

Pentacosionedimni, 74a 19 

Perioeci, 69 b 3, 71 b 30, 72 a 18, 
03 a8, 27 b 11, 29a 26, 30 a 29 

Persian Wars, 74a 13, 03 a 5, b 33, 
04a 21, O07 a 4, 41 a 30 

Phiditia, 71 a 27, 72 a 3, b 34 

Phrygian music, 70 b 9, 90a 22, 
40 b 4, 42 a 32 

Pillory, 06 b 2 

Plain, men of the, 05 a 24 

Play to imitate work, 36 a 32 

Pluralism at Carthage, 73 b 8 

Plautocracy at Carthage, 73 a 25. 
See Oligarchy 

Poetics, 41 b 39 

Poetry, judgement of, $1 b7 

Popniation, limit of, 65 a 13, 38, 
68 b&, 7b 4, 20 a5, b 20, 27.415, 
35 b Zl 
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Potayégides, 13 b 13 

Priests necessary, 28 b 113 old 
men, 29 a 27; duties, 22 b 183 
syssitia for, 31 b5 

Professional music, 41 b 8 

Property, sense of, 61 b 16, 63 2 40; 
due limits of, 65 a 29, 26 b 30 

Proverbs, 55 b 29, 63 a 39, 03 b 29, 
1445, 34a2 

Prytanis, 05 a 17, 22 b 29 

Pruuishment, 22 a 6, 32 a 12 

Purgation by music, 41 b 38 

Pyramids, 13 b 2} 


Rattle, invention of, 40 b 26 

Reason, training of, 34 bS8 

Relaxation, 37 b 38, 33 a 13, 302 
16, b15 

Religion, state, 85 a 6, 14 b 38, 22 
b 18, 23 b 11, 29 a 27, 30a 8 

Revolution, sources of, 01 a 26; 
aims, 01 b 5, 02 a 32; causes, 02a 
17; modes, 04 b8; ina democracy, 
04 b19; caused by small re‘orims, 
07 a 34; by foreigners, «7 b 205 
Plato’s formula for, 1d al 

Royalty, 84 b 35, 86 b 6, S7 b 37, 
95 a 5, 10 b 2; fall of, 12 b 38; 
safeguards of, 13 a 18 

Ruling class, 97 b 9, 29 a 2 


Sea-ports, 27 a 11 

Senate, Spartan, 70 b 35 

Serfs, 30 a 25 

Sexy. See Male and female 

Site of city, 27a 4, 30a 34 

Slave, a live tool, 53 b 32; virtue 
of, 59 b 23; school for, 55 b 23 

Slavery, natural, 52 a 38°, 54 b 20, 
78 b 33; criticized, 53 b 20, 55a 3: 
agricultural, 30 a 25 

Speculation and action, 24 a 25, 
33 a 16 

Speech, huinan, 53 4 9 

Spies, 13 b 11 

Spit-lainps, 99 b 10 

Stability of constitution, 07 b 26 

Stage, control of, 36 b 13 

Syssitia, 65 a 8, 72a 13, 13a 41, 29 
b 5, 30a 3, 31a 19 


Tactics modern, 97 b 20 


Taxation, 71 b 13, 13 b 26, 14 b 14, 
20 a 20, b3 
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Temple sites, 31 a 24, b17 

Territory, nature of, 26 b 26 

Thétes, 74a 21 

Thirty, the, 05 b 25 

Torch-races, 09 a 19 

Town-planning, 67 b 22, 30 b 23 

Trade, origin of, 56 b 40, 57a 17; 
unpopularity, 58 b 1; branches, 
58 b12; writers on, 58 b 40; 
foreign, 27 a 29 

Tripods, walking, 53 b 35 

Tyranny, 79 b 5, 87 b 39, 93 b 28, 
95 a 1; fall of, 11 a 28, 12 a 21; 
safeguards of, 13 a 18 


Unity of state, 61 a 10, 63 b 29 
Usury unnatural, 58 b 7, 25 
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Village-communities, 52 b 16, 27 

Walls, city, 30 b 32 

War, natural, 55 b 37, 56 b 23, 33 b 
38; a moral education, 70 a 5, 
34 a 25 

Water-supply, 30 b 40 

Wealth, acquisition of, 53 b 12, 56 
al; distribution of, 09 b 20; 
kinds of, 56 a 15-57 b 40 

Winds, 90 a 18, 30 a 39, 35 b1 

Women’s education and status, 60 
b15, 62a 20, 64b4, 69 b 12, 24, 
99 a 22, 00a 7%, 13 b 33, 14 b 2%, 
19 b 28, 22 b 39,3549. See Com- 
munism, and Female 

Working-class citizenship, 77 b $5, 
28 b 24 
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References as noted on p. 677. 


Short foot-notes on some of these names will te found in the text. 


Abydos, 05 b 33, 06a 31 

Achaeans, 69 b 6, 03 a 29, 38 b 22 

Achilles, 7$ a 37 

Adamas, 11 b 22 

Aegina, 91 b 24, 06 a 4 

Agamemnon, 7Sa 37,85al1,é7bl4 

Agesilans, 06 b 35 

Alcaeus, 85 a 37 

Alcyone, 74 a 35 

Aleuadae, 06 a 30 

Amadocus, 12a 14 

Amasis, 59 b 8 

Ambracia, 03 a 23, 04 a 31, 11 a 40 

Amphipolis, 03 b 2, 06 a 2 

Amyntas, 11 b3, 14 

Anaxilaus, 16a 38 

Androdamas, 74 b 23 

Andros, 70 b 12 

Antileon, 16 a 32 

Antimenides, 85 a 36 

Antissa, 03 a 34 

Antisthenes, $4 a 15 

Aphrodite, 69 a 29 

Aphytae, 19 a 14 

Apollodorus, 59 a 1 

Apollonia, “0 b 11, 03 a 36, 06 a 9 

Arcadians, 61a 29, 69 b 4, 70 a3 

Archelaus, 11 b &, 39 

Archias, 06 b 1 

Archilochus, 28a 3 

Archytas, 40 b 26 

Ares, 69 b 28 

Argo, 84a 24 

Argos, 69 b 4, 70a 2, 02 b 18, 08 a 6, 
C4 a 25, 10 b 27 

Ariobarzanes, 12 a 16 

Aristogiton, lla 38 


Aristophanes, 62 b 11 

Arrabaens, 11 b 12 

Artaphernes, 11 b 38 

Asia, 71 b 36, S5.a 21, 89 b 40, 27 b 27 

Astyages, 12 a 12 

Atarneus, 67 a 32 

Athena and the flute, 41 b 3 

Athens, constitutional history, 73 
b 37; revolution, 03 a 9 

Attalus, 11b3 

Ausones, 29 b 20 

Autophradates, 67 a 32 


Babylon, 65 a 14, 76a 28, 84 bl 

Bacchiadae, 74 a 33 

Basilidae, 05 b 19 

Black Sea, 38 b 22, 03 a 37, 05 b 36, 
88 b 41 

Byzantium, 91 b 23, 03 a 33 


Camicus, 71 b 40 

Carthage, 72 b 24, 75b 11, 80a 36, 
23 b 15, 162 34, b5, 20b 4, 24b12 

Catana, 74 a 23 

Celts, 19 b 27, 24 b 12, 36 a 16 

Chalcidian cities, 74 b 24, 03 b 8, 
t6a 3 

Chalcidice, 74 a 24 

Chalcis, §9 b 39, 04a 29, 16a 31 

Chares, 06 a 5 

Charetides, 58 b 40 

Charicles, 05 b 76 

Charilans, 71 b 25, 16 a 34 

Charondas, 52 b 14, 74 a 23, 96a 21, 
97 a 23 

Chios, 59 a 13, 84 a 40, 91 b 24, 03 a 
34, 06 b 5 
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Chones, 29 b 21 

Chytrum 03 b 9 

Cinadon, 06 b 34 

Clazomenae, 03 b 9 

Cleander, 16 a 37 

Cleisthenes of Athens, 75 b 36, 19 
b 21; of Sicyon, 15 b 16, 16 a 31 

Cleomenes, 03 a ¥ 

Cleopatra, 11 b 15 

Cleotimus, 06 a 2 

Cnidus, 05 b 12, 06 b 5 

Codrus, 10 b 87 

Culophon, 90 b 15, 03 b 10 

Corinth, 65a 138, 74 a 31, 06a 23, 
10 b 29, 18 a 37, 15 b 22 

Cos, 14 b 25 

Cotys, 11 b 21 

Crataeus, 11 b8 

Crete, 64 a 21, 69 a 29, 71 a 29, b 20, 
29 b 2; education, 24 b7 

Cyclopes, 52 b 22 

Cyme, 69a1, 05a1 

Cypselidae, 13 b 22 

Cypselus, 10 b 29, 15 b 24 

Cyrene, 19 b 18 

Cyrus, 10 b 38, 12a 12 


Daedalus, 53 b 35 

Daphnaeus, 05 a 26 

Darius, 11 b 38 

Decamnichus, 11 b 30 

Delphi, 52 b 2, 03 b 37 

Derdas, 11 b 4 

Dexander, 04 2 9 

Diaguras, 06 a 36 

Dicaea (a mare), 62a 24 

Diocles, 74 a 32 

Dion, 12 a 4, 34 b 16 

Dionysus the elder, 59 a 28, 05 a 25, 
06a1, 07 a 39,10 b 30,13 b 28; 
the younger, 07 a 39, 12a4, 35 b9 

Diophantus, 67 b 19 

Draco, 74 b 15 


Eecphantides, 41 a 36 

Egypt, $6 a 13, 13 b 21, 29a 40 

Elimea, 11 b13 

Elis, 06 a 16 

Ephialtes, 74 a 8 

Epidamnus, 67 b 18, 87 a 7, 01 b 21, 
04418 

Epimenides, 52 b 14 

Eretria, 89 b 39, 06 a 35 

Erythrae, 05 b 18 
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Ethiopia, 90 b 5 

Eubuilus, 67 a 31 

Enripides, 11 b 83; quoted, 52 b 8, 
77219, 10a 34, 28a 15, 39a 19 

Eurytion, 06 a 39 

Euthycrates, 04 a 12 

Evagoras, 11 b 5 


Gelo, 02 b 32, 12 b 10, 15 b 35, 16 a 33 
Gorgias, 60 a 28, 75 b 26 


Harmodius, 11 a 37 

Hellanocrates, 11 b 17 

lfeniochi, 38 b 22 

Hephaestus, 53 b 36 

Heraclea, 04 b 31, 05 b 5, 37, 06 a 
37, 27 b 14 

Heracleodorus, 03 a 19 

Heracles, 84 a 23 

Heraclides, 1] b 21 

Heraclitus, 15 a 30 

Heraea, 03 a 14 

He-iod quoted, 52 b 10, 12 b 4 

Hestiaea, 03 b 33 

Hiero, 12 b 11, 13 b 14, 15 b 34 

Hipparinus, 06 a 1 

Hippocrates, 26 a 15 : 

Hippodanius, constitution of, 67 bB 
23, 30 b 24 

Homer quoted, 52 b 23, 53 a 5, b 36, 
59 b 13, 67a 1, 78 4 30. 85a 10, $7 
b 14, 92 a 13, 35 a 24, 26. 27 

Honest Lady (a mare), 62 a 24 


lapygians, 03 a 5, 29 b 20 
Iberians, 24 b 19 
Indians, 82 b 24 
Iphiades, 06 a 31 

Estrus, 05 bd 

Italus, 29 b 9 

Italy, 74 a 24, 29b5 


Jason of Pherae, 77 a 24 


Lametic Gulf, 29 b 13 

Larisa, 75 b 29, 05 b 29, 06229, 11 bIs 

Leontini, 10 b 29, 16 a 36 

Lesbos, 84 a 40 

Leucas, 66 b 22 

Leuctra, 70 a 33 

Libya, 62 a 20 

Locri, €6 b 19, 74 a 22, 07 a 38 

Lyctus, 71 b 28 

Lycurgus, 70 a 7, 71 b 25, 73 b 33. 
74a 29, 96 a 20 
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Lygdamis, 05 a 41 
Lysander, 01 b 19, 06 b 33 


Macedon, 10 b 39, 24 b15 

Magnesia, 69 b 7, 89 b 39 

Malea, 97 b 14 

Mantinea, 04 a 26, 18 b 25 

Marseilles (Massalia), 05 b 4, 21 a 30 

Meander, 89 b 40 

Medes, 84 b 1, 39a 35 

Megacles, lb 27 

Mezgara, SO b 14, 00 a 17, 02 b 31, 
04 b 35, 05 a 24 

Messene, 69 b 4, 70 a 3, 06 b 38 

Midas, 57 b 16 

Minos, 71 b 31, 39, 29 b 4, 25 

Mithridates, 12 a 16 

Mit) lene, 5 a 35, 04 a 4, 11 b 26 

Mnasen, 04a 12 

Molossus, 10 b 40 

Musaeus, 39 b 22 

Myron, 16 a 30 

Mysians, 42 b10, 


Naxos, 45 a 41 
Notium, 03 b 10 


Oenophyta, 03 b 29 
Oenotria, 29 b 4 
Olympieum, 13 b 33 
Olympus, 40 a 9 
Onomarehnus, 04 a [2 
Opici, 29 b 19 

Opns, 87 a § 

Orens, 03 a 18 
Orthagoras, 15 b 13 
Oxylus, 19 a 12 


Paches, 01 a 6 

Panaetius, 10 b 29, 16 a 37 

Partheniae, 06 b 29 

Pausanias, 01 b 20, 07 a 4, 33 b 34; 
of Macedon, 11 b2 

Panson, 40 a 36 

Pediaci, 05 a 24 

Penthilidae, 11 b 27 

Periander of Corinth, 84a 28, lla 
20, 13 a 37,15 b 26; of Ambracia, 
04 a 32, li a 39 

Pericles, 74a 8 

Perrhaebi, 69 b 6 

Persia, 84 b 1,13 a 38, b9, 24b11, 
39 a 34 

Phalaris, 10 b 28 
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Phaleas, constitution of, 66 a 39, 
7409 

Pharsalian mare, 62 a 24 

Pharsalus, 06 a 10 

Phidon of Argos, 10 b 26; of 
Corinth, 65 b 12 

Philemon, 55 b 30 n. 

Philip, 11 'b2 

Philolaus, 74 a 31 

Philoxenus, 42 b 9 

Phocis, 04 a 10 

Phocylides, 95 b 33 

Phoxus, 04 a 29 

Phreatto, 00 b 29 

Phry nichus, 05 b 27 

Piraeus, 67 b 23; democratic, 03 b 12 

Pisistratidae, Ila 36, 12 b 31, 13 b 
23, 15 b 30 

Pisistratus, 05 b 23, 10 b 30,15 b 
21, 31 

Pittacus, 74 b18, 85a 35 

Plato, Laws, €4 b 27, 71 b 2,74 D9; 
Meno. 60 a 22; Republic. 61 a 6, 
91 a 11, 93 b 1, 16 a 2, 42 a 32; 
Symposium, 62 b 12 

Polycrates, 13 b 24 

Polygnotus, 40 a 37 

Pontus. See Biack Sea 

Pythagoras, 63 a 30 n. 

Pytho, 11 b 20 


Reggio (Rhegium), 74 b 23, 16 a 38 
Rhodes, 71 b 37, 02 b 23, 32, O4 b 
2 


Salamis, 04 a 22 

Sainos, 84a 31, 03 a 36, 13 b 24 
Sardanapalus, 12a 1 

Scylax, 32 b 24 

Scylla, 29 b 12 

Scythia, 24 b 11 

Sesostris, 29 b 4, 25 

Seuthes, 124 I4 

Sicily, 59a 23, 71 b 39, 74.425, 16a 35 
Sicyon, 15 b 12, 16 a 30 

Simus, 06 a 30 

Siritis, 29 b 21 

Sirras, 11 b 12 

Smerdis, 11 b 29 

Socrates. ae Plato 

Solon, 56 b 32, 66 b 17, 

§1 b 32, 9a 19 pe 
Sophocles, 60 a 30 

Sparta, concentration of estates. 
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07 a 36; constitution, 65 b 35, 
69 a 29, 94 b1, 16a 18, 32, 33b 11; 
depopulation, 70a 29; education, 
24 b 7, 88 b 11; kings, $5 a 1, 
b 27, 01 b 21; sole virtue of, 
84 b 40; wonien, 69 b 32 

Stentor, 26 b 7 

Sybaris, 03 a 29 

Syracuse, 55 b 24, 86 b 40, 02 b 32, 
03 a 38, b 20, 04a 26, 06a 1, 12 
8, 32, 13 b 13, 26, 15 b 35 


Taranto (Tarentum), 91 b 23, 03 a 8, 
06 b 31, 20b9 

Tenedos, 91 b 25 

Thales, 59 a 6, 74a 28 

Tleagenes, 05 a 24 

Thebes, 69 b 37, 74 a 32, 02 b 29, 
06 a 88, 21a 29 

Theodectes, 55 a 36 

Theodorus, 36 b 28 

Theopompus, 13 a 26 
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Thera, 90 b 11 

Thessaly, 69 a 37, b 5, 31 a 32 

Thibron, 33 b 18 

Thirty, the, 05 b 25 

Thrace, 74 b 24, 12a 14, 24b11 

Thrasippns, 41 a 36 

Thrasybulus of Miletus, 84 a 27, 11 
a 20; of Syracuse, 12 b 11, 15 b 
38 

Thurii, 03 a 29, 07 a 27, b 6 

Timophanes, 04 a 7, 06 a 23 

Triopium, 71 b 36 

Troezen, 03 a 29, 35 a 20 

Tyrrhenia, 80 a 36, 29 b 19 

Tyrtaeus, 06 b 39 


Xerxes, 11 b 38 


Zaleucus, 74 a 22, 29 
Zancle, 03 a 35 
Zeus, 59 b13, 81b 18, 84 b 31, 39 b8 
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F. W. Shipley. (2nd Imp.) 
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Vireit. H.R. Fairclough. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 19th Imp., Vol. 
II 14th Imp. revised.) 

Virrauvius: De Arcuitecrura. F. Granger. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 
3rd Imp., Vol. II 2nd Imp.) 


GREEK AUTHORS 


Acnityites Tatirus. S. Gaselee. (2nd Imp.) 

Agtian: Ow tHe Nature or Animazs. A. F. Scholfield. 
3 Vols. Vols. I and II. 

Arwneas Tacricus, ASCLEPIODOTUS AND OwnasaNDER. The 
Illinois Greek Club. (2nd Imp.) 

ArscHives. C.D. Adams. (3rd Imp.) 

Arscuytus. H. Weir Smyth. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 7th Imp., 
Vol. II 6th Imp. revised and enlarged.) 

AxrcrpHroy, AELIAN AND PuHiLtostratus: Lerrers. A. R. 
Benner and F. H. Fobes. 

Apottoports. Sir James G. Frazer. 2 Vols. (3rd Imp.) 

Apotitonivs Ruopivs. R.C. Seaton. (5th Imp. 

Tue Aprostotic Fatoers. Kirsopp Lake. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 
Sth Imp., Vol. II 6th Imp.) 

Aprran’s Rowan History. Horace White. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 
4th Imp., Vols. I-IV 3rd Imp.) 

Aratus. Cf. CaLiisacuus. 

ARISTOPHANES. Benjamin Bickley Rogers. 3 Vols. (5th 
Imp.) Verse trans. 

ARISTOTLE: ART oP Rueroric. J. H. Freese. (3rd Imp.) 

ARISTOTLE: ATIIENIAN CowstiTuTION, Euvpemian Eruics, 
Virtues anD Vices. H. Rackham. (3rd Inip.) 

ARISTOTLE: GENERATION oF Animas. A. L, Peck. (2nd Imp.) 

ARISTOTLE: Mrerapuysics. H. Tredennick. 2 Vols. (4th Imp.) 

ARISTOTLE: MeEreorotocica. H. D. P. Lee. 

ARISTOTLE: Mrxor Works. W. S. Hett. ‘ On Colours,” 
‘“On Things Heard,” ‘‘ Physiognomics,”’ “‘ On Plants,’’ 
** On Marvellous Things Heard,” ‘* Mechanica] Problems,”’ 
“On _ Indivisible Lines,’ ‘“ Situations and Names of 
a ** On Melissus, Xenophanes, and Gorgias.’ (2nd 
mp. 

ARISTOTLE: NicomMacHEAN Etruics. H. Rackham. (6th Imp. 
revised.) 
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ARISTOTLE: Oxrconomica anD Macna Morania. G. C. 
Armstrong. (With Metaphysics, Vol. II.) (4th Imp.) 
ARISTOTLE : On THE Heavens. W. K. C. Guthrie. (3rd Jmp.) 
ARISTOTLE: Own THE Sout, Parva Naturaria, On Breatu. 

W.S. Hett. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

ARISTOTLE: OrnGanon—THE Catecorises. Own InTERPRETA- 
tion. H. P. Cooke; Prior Anatyrics. H. Tredennick. 
(3rd Imp.) 

ARISTOTLE: OrnGanon—Posterior Anatytics. H. Treden- 
nick; Torics. E. S. Forster. 

ARISTOTLE : ORGANON—SOPHISTICAL REFUTATIONS. CoMING- 
TO-BE AND Passinc-awayY. E.S. Forster. Own tHE Cosmos. 
D. J. Furley. 

ARISTOTLE: Parts or Animats. A. L. Peck; Morion ann 
Procression oF Animas. E,. S. Forster. (3rd Imp.) 

ARISTOTLE: Puysics. Rev. P. Wicksteed and F. M. Corn- 
ford. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp., Vol. II 3rd Imp.) 

ARISTOTLE: Porrics AND Loneinus. W. Hamilton Fyfe; Dr- 
METRIUS ON STYLE. W. Rhys Roberts. (5th Imp. revised.) 

ARISTOTLE: Poxirics. H. Rackham. (4th Imp.) 

ArIsToTLE: Prozsiems. W.S. Hett. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp. re- 
vised.) 

ARISTOTLE: Ruetrorica aD ALExANDRUM. H. Rackham. 
(With Problems, Vol. IT.) 

Arrtan: History or ALEXANDER AND Inpica. Rev. E. 
Iliffe Robson. 2 Vols. (3rd Imp.) 

ATHENAEUS: Derpnosopuistar. C. B. Gulick. 7 Vols. 
(Vols. I-IV, VI and VII 2nd Imp., Vol. V 3rd Imp.) 

St. Basin: Letrers. R. J. Deferrari. 4 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Catuimacnus: Fracments. C. A. Trypanis. 

Catuumacnus: Hymns anp Epicrams, anD Lycopnron. 
A. W. Mair; Arartus. G. R. Mair. (2nd Imp.) 

CLEMENT oF ALEXANDRIA. Rev. G. W. Butterworth. (3rd 
Imp.) 

Coititutuus. Cf. Oppran. 

Daruyis AND Cutor. Cf. Loneus, 

DemostiENES I; Otnywnturacs, Puitipics anp Murvor 
Ornations: I-XVII ann XX. J. H. Vince. (2nd Imp.) 
DemostHenrs II: De Corona ann De Farsa LEGATIONE. 

C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. (3rd J/mp. revised.) 

DemostHENES III: Merpras, ANDROTION, ARISTOCRATES, 

TismocratTes, ABiSTOGEITON. J. H. Vince. (2nd Imp.) 
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DemostHenes [V-V]: Private Ornations anv In NEAERAM., 
A. T. Murray. ol: IV 8rd Imp., Vols. V and VI 2nd Imp.) 

Demostwents VII: Funernat Sprtcu, Erotic Essay, 
Exorpia anp Letrrers. N. W. and N. J. DeWitt. 

Dio Casstus: Roma» History. E. Cary. 9 Vols. (Vols. 
I and II 3rd Imp., Vols. III-I[X 2nd Imp.) 

Dro Curysostoms. 5 Vols. Vols. J and II. J. W. Cohoon. 
Vol. III. J. W. Cohoon and H. Lamar Crosby. Vols. IV 
and V. H. Lamar Crosby. (Vols. I-IV 2nd Imp.) 

Dropoavs Sicttus. 12 Vols. Vols. I-VI. C. H. Oldfather. 
Vol. VII. C. L. Sherman. Vols. IX and X. Russel M. 
Geer. Vol. XI. F. R. Walton. (Vols. I-IV 2nd Imp.) 

Diocenrs Laratius. R. D. Hicks. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 5th Imp., 
Vol. I] 4th Imp.) 

Dioyysius oF Hattcannassus: Roman Antiquities. Spel- 
man’s translation revised by E. Cary. 7 Vols. ols. 
I-V 2nd Imp.) 

Eprcretrus. W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. (3rd Imp.) 

Euriipes. A.S. Way. 4 Vols. (Vols. I and IV 7th Imp., 
Vol. II 8th Imp., Vol. III 6th Imp.) Verse trans. 

Eusesrus: Eccresrasticat History. Kirsopp Lake and 
J.E.L. Oulton. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1 3rd Imp., Vol. II 5th Imp.) 

sg Ow THE Naturat Facutrres. A. J. Brock. (4th 

mp. 

Taz Greek AxtHoLtocy. W.R. Paton. 5 Vols. (Vols. I- 
IV 5th Imp., Vol. V 3rd Imp.) 

Tue Greex Bucorrc Ports (THeocritus, Brox, Moscnvs). 
J. M. Edmonds. (7th Imp. revised.) 

Garexk Erecy ayp Jameus WITH THE ANACREONTEA. J. M. 
Edmonds. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 8rd Imp., Vol. II Qnd mh 
Greek MatuHematicaL Works. Ivor Thomas. 2 Vols. 

(3rd Imp.) 

Heropes. Cf. THropurastus: CHARACTERS. 

Heropotus. A. D.Godley. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 4th Imp., Vols. 
If and III 5th Imp., Vol. IV 8rd Imp.) 

Hesiop anD tHE Homeric Hyseys. H. G. Evelyn White. 
(7th Imp. revised and enlarged.) 

HrppocaaTeEs aND THE FraGMeEyts or Henacteitus. W. H. S. 
Jones and E. T. Withington. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 4th Imp., 
Vols. I-IV 3rd Imp.) 

Homer: Inrap. A. £ Murray. 2 Vols. (7th Imp.) 

Homer: Opyssry. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. (8th Imp.) 
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Isazus. E.S. Forster. (3rd Imp.) 

Isocrates. George Norlin and LaRue Van Hook. 3 Vols. 
(2nd Imp.) 

St. Jonn DamascenE: Bariaam AND Ioasaru. Rey. G. R. 
Woodward and Harold Mattingly. (3rd Imp. revised.) 
Josrpuus. H. St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus. 9 Vols. 
Vols. I-VII. (Vol. V 4th Imp., Vol. VI 3rd Imp., Vols. 
J-IV, VII 2nd Imp.) . 

Juxrax. Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. (Vols. I and II 3rd 
Imp., Vol. WI 2nd Imp.) 

Loneus: Dapuyis anp Cnioz, Thornley’s translation 
revised by J. M. Edmonds ; and Partnentus. S. Gaselee. 
(4th Imp.) 

Lucian. A. M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols. I-V. (Vols. I and 
IT 4th Imp., Vol. II 3rd Imp., Vols. IV and V 2nd Imp.) 

LycopHron. Cf. CALLIMACHUS. 

Lyra Grarca. J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. (Vol. I 5th Imp., 
Vols. II (revised and enlarged) and UI 4th Imp.) 

Lystas. W.R. M. Lamb. (8rd Lmp.) 

Manetuo. W.G. Waddell; Protemy: Terrasisios. F. E. 
Robbins. (3rd Imp.) 

Marcus Auretius. C. R. Haines. (4th Imp. revised.) 

Menanver. I. G. Allinson. (3rd Imp. revised.) 

Minor Attic Orators. 2 Vols. K. J. Maidment and 
J.O. Burtt. (Vol. I 2nd Imp.) 

Nownos: Dionystaca. W.H.D. Rouse. 3 Vols. (2nd Imp.} 

Oprian, Cottutuus, TrypHioporus. A. W. Mair. (2nd Imp.) 

Papyri. Nowy-Lirerary Serecrions. A. S. Hunt and C. C. 
Edgar. 2 Vols. (Qnd Imp.) Larerary SELEcTIONS 
(Poetry), D. L. Page. (3rd Imp.) 

Partuentus. Cf. Loneus. 

Pausantas: Description oF Greece. W. H. S. Jones. 5 
Vols. and Companion Vol. arranged by R. E. Wycherley. 
(Vols. I and III 3rd Jmp., Vols. IJ, TV and V 2nd Imp.) 

Purto. 10 Vols. Vols. I-V. F. H. Colson and Rev. G. H. 
Whitaker; Vols. VI-IX. F. H. Colson. (Vol. IV 4th 
Imp., Vols. I, II, V-VH 3rd Jmp., Vols. II, VII, 1X 
Qnd Imp.) 

Two Supplementary Vols. ‘Translation only from an 
Armenian Text. Ralph Marcus. 

Puitostratus: Tue Lire or Arotionius oF Tyana. F.C. 

Conybeare. % Vols. (Vol. I 4th Imp., Vol. II 3rd Imp.) 
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Puizostratus: ImMacimves; CaxLuistraTus: Descriptions. 
A. Fairbanks. (2nd Imp.) 

Puitostratus and Evuwaprius: Lives or THE SOpHIsTs. 
Wilmer Cave Wright. (2nd Imp.) 

Prypar. Sir J. E. Sandys. (8th Imp. revised.) 

Prato 1: Eurnyrnro, Aroxocy, Criro, Paarpo, PHAEDRUS. 
H. N. Fowler. (11th Imp.) 

Prato II: THeartetus anp Sopuist. H. N. Fowler. (4th 


mp. 

Praro III]: Sraressan, Parresus. H. N. Fowler; Ion. 
W. R. M. Lamb. (4th Imp.) 

Prato IV: lLacues, Protracoras, Meno, Evuraypemus. 
W. R. M. Lamb. (3rd Imp. revised.) 

Prato V: Lysis, Syarmostum, Gorcias. W. R. M. Lamb. 
(5th Imp. revised.) 

Prato VI: Cratyzius, Parwenripres, Greater Hprtas, 
Lesser Hirrtas. H.N. Fowler. (4th Imp.) 

Prato VIL: Timarvus, Critias, CLiropHo, Mrenexenus, Eri- 
stutar. Rev. R. G. Bury. (3rd Imp.) 

Prato VIII: Crarmiprs, Atcrpiapes, Hrparcuus, THE 
Lovers, THEacres, Mrvos anp Epryomis. W.R. M. Lamb. 
(2nd Imp.) 

Prato: Laws. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. (3rd Imp.) 

Prato: Repusric. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 5th Imp.. 
Vol. II 4th Imp.) 

PxurarcH: Moratia. 14 Vols. Vols. I-V. F.C. Babbitt: 
Vol. VI. W.C. Helmbold ; Vol. VII. P.H. De Lacy and 
B. Einarson; Vol. X. H.N. Fowler; Vol. XII. H. 
Cherniss and W. C. Helmbold. (Vols. I-VI, X 2nd Imp.) 

PrurarcH: Tre Paratret Lives. B. Perrin. 11 Vols. 
(Vols. I, II, VI, VII and XI 3rd Imp., Vols. III-V and 
VIII-X 2nd Imp.) 

Potysius. W. R. Paton. 6 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Procopius: History or rue Wars. H.B. Dewing. 7 Vols. 
(Vol. I 83rd Imp., Vols. I[-VII 2nd Imp.) 

Protemy: Trerrasistos. Cf. Manetuo. 

Quixtus Smyrnarus. A. S. Way. (3rd Imp.) Verse trans. 

Sextus Espinicus. Rev. R. G. Bury. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 4th 
Imp., Vols. II and III 2nd Imp.) 

Sorpnocies. F. Storr. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 10th Imp., Vol. II 
6th Imp.) Verse trans. 

Srraso: Grocrapnuy. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. (Vols. I, 
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: a VIII 3rd Imp., Vols. H-IV, VI and VII 2nd 

mp. 

TueopHrastus: Cuaractrers. J. M. Edmonds; Henopsgs, 
etc. A. D. Knox. (3rd Imp.) 

Turopnrastus: Enquiry mnto Prants. Sir Arthur Hort. 
2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Tuucypipes. C, F, Smith. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 5th Imp., Vols. 
II and IV 4th Imp., Vol. III 3rd Imp.) 

TrypHioporus. Cf. Oprian. 

XenorpnHon: Cyroparpra. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 
4th Imp., Vol. Il 3rd Imp.) 

XenopHon: Hettenica, ANABASIS, APOLOGY, AND SYMPo- 
stum. C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. (Vols. I 
and III 3rd Jmp., Vol. II 4th Imp.) 

XexopHon: MeEmorapitia AND Orconomicus. E. C. Mar- 
chant. (3rd Imp.) 

XenopHon: Scrreta Mrivora. E.C. Marchant. (3rd Imp.) 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 
GREEK AUTHORS 


AnistotteE: Hisrory or Animats. A. L. Peck. 
Piorinus. A. H. Armstrong. 


LATIN AUTHORS 
Basrius anp Puaeprus. B. E. Perry. 


DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION 








LONDON CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD HARVARD UNIV. PRESS 
Cloth 15s. Cloth $3.00 
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